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JUAN BAUTISTA ALVARADO, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA.—I. 


Juan Bautista ALVARADO was born at 
Monterey on February 14th, 1809. He was 
the son of José Francisco Alvarado, a young 
official of Spanish blood who came to the 
country about the time of Diego de Borica, 
ind Josefa, his wife, a sister of Mariano 
Guadalupe Vallejo. Before he wasa year old 
he lost his father, but was carefully reared by 

is mother, who, after a widowhood of some 
irs, married Jose Ramon Estrada. As 
the boy grew up, he displayed unusual thirst 
for learning. His opportunities were scanty; 
but he managed in various ways to pick up 
crumbs of knowledge, every one being ready 
to help a lad who was so anxious to help him- 
lf. His zeal attracted the attention, among 
others, of Governor Sola, who found a pleas- 
ure in conversing with him, and encouraging 
his desire for instruction. 

lheir first meeting appears to have been 
at the school for white children, kept at 
Monterey by Miguel Archuleta, an old ser- 
geant, who had received such learning as he 
possessed from the missionaries. It did not 
extend beyond a little reading and writing. 
Sola, who was a man of some culture and 
appreciated the value of education, visited 
the school, and asked to be shown the books 
which the pupils were reading. He was 
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handed the catechism, the worship of the vir- 
gin, the lives of a couple of saints, and a 
few other religious publications. Archuleta 
boasted that he had two scholars—pointing 
to Alvarado and Vallejo—who were suffi- 
ciently advanced to sing a mass. Sola an- 
swered that this was all very well, but that 
boys who were smart enough to sing a mass 
ought to be taught something else. He then 
directed Alvarado to come to his house, and 
there placed in his hands a’ copy of ‘* Don 
Quixote,” saying: “For the present, read 
this: it is written in good Castilian”; and 
so long after that as Sola remained in Cali- 
fornia, he furnished him books, and, as it 
were, superintended his education. They 
would often go out together, walk along 
the beach, or on the hills, or under the huge 
trees, and talk about the heroes and historic 
characters of former times. 

There were very few books in California, 
except such as were to be found in the mis- 
sion libraries, and these were almost exclu- 
sively of a religious character. Scattered 
among the dull mass, however, there were a 
few of more interesting and instructive con- 
tents. At San Francisco, the nearest approach 
to these were a geographical dictionary, the 
laws of the Indies, and Chateaubriand. At 
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San Juan Bautista there was a copy of “Gil 
Blas.” At San Luis Obispo there were twenty 
volumes of travels, and twenty volumes of 
Buffon’s natural history. At San Gabriel there 
were a “ Life of Cicero,” “ Lives of Celebrated 
Spaniards,” Goldsmith’s “Greece,” Venegas’s 
“ California,” “ Don Quixote,” ‘ Exposure 
of the Private Life of Napoleon,” and even 
Rousseau’s “ Julie.” And so, here and there, 
even at the missions, food for the mind was 
to be found. ‘The missionaries, however, 
did not look with favor upon any reading 
except that of a strictly orthodox description. 
Alvarado, on one occasion, managed to get 
hold of a copy of Fenelon’s “’Telemaque,” 
but was excommunicated for reading it. Af- 
ter that, he revenged himself by reading in 
secret everything he could lay his hands on. 
In 1834 a doctor named Alva brought from 
Mexico several boxes of miscellaneous and 
scientific books. But the missionaries seized 
them ; had them turned out in the middle of 
the plaza, and, with all the ceremonies of 
the church, consigned them to the flames. 
But though it was difficult to follow his pur- 
suit of such knowledge as he acquired, he, 
by degrees, gathered a considerable amount 
of information. His mind tended towards 
politics and public affairs; and among his- 
toric characters of whom he had heard and 
read, he elected Washington as most worthy 
of imitation, and chose him as his model. 
Alvarado’s first important office was that 
of secretary of the territorial deputation, 
to which he was eiected at the age of eigh- 
teen, in 1827. After upwards of six years 
of labor in that employment, he asked to 
be allowed to retire, and was relieved by 
vote on June 26, 1834, at the same time 
receiving the thanks of the deputation for 
his faithful and efficient service. In the 
meantime he had also, since 1830, filled the 
office of an accountant in the Custom House 
at Monterey, to which was added that of 
treasurer in 1834; and in 1835 he was elect- 
ed, and took his seat as fourth member of 
the deputation. As a member of the legis- 
‘lative body, he was the most active and in- 
fluential that the territory had ever had. In 
June, 1836, Chico, who was then Gover- 
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nor of California, urged upon the deputa 
tion the necessity of having an agent at the 
city of Mexico, who would watch over and 
attend to the interests of the country better 
than any of the delegates to Congress had 
seemed able to do; and the deputation, ap- 
proving of the proposition, named Alvarado 
as its first choice. The expulsion of Chico 
and subsequent disturbances, which finally 
resulted in the declaration of the Free and 
Sovereign State of Alta California, inter- 
vened ; and Alvarado, who was the soul of 
the movement, from leader of the revolution 
became governor of the new State ; and the 
opportunity of finding a proper field for his 
talents at the center of the Republic, thus 
for a moment opened, was again, and as it 
proved, forever closed. 

The new governor, being by the act of his 
appointment named commander-in-chief of 
the military forces of the State, was advanced 
to the rank of colonel ; and the previous ap- 
pointment of Vallejo to the office was abro- 
gated. On December 20, 1836, Alvarado, 
having taken the oath and been installed in- 
to office, issued his first State paper, under 
the title of “The citizen, Juan B. Alvarado, 
colonel of the civic militia, superior political 
chief of the first canton, and governor of the 
Free and Sovereign State of Alta California.” 
It was a very important document. It gave 
notice to the inhabitants of the State, that 
the constituent congress had just vested in 
him extraordinary powers to support the new 
system by any and all possible means. In 
other words, Alvarado, in the very start of 
his gubernatorial career, was, to all intents 
and purposes, a dictator, and held the des- 
tinies of the State entirely in his own hands. 

He was, however, not a man to abuse his 
authority or render its exercise offensive ; nor 
is it likely that there would have been any 
opposition to his rise, if it had not been for 
the old jealousy entertained by Los Angeles 
against Monterey, in reference to the question 
of the capital. The whole country from 
Sonoma to Santa Barbara cheerfully acqui- 
esced in the action at Monterey, and accept- 
ed Alvarado as governor. But Los Angeles, 
to whom probably no system not recognizing 
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it as the capital, and no governor residing 
in the northern part of the country, would 
have been acceptable, was dissatisfied and 
refused its adherence. Alvarado, as soon 
as he was informed of the stand taken by 
l.os Angeles, sent word that the new govern- 
ment was under the absolute necessity of re- 
quiring its obedience, and possessed the 
necessary resources for waging war, if it should 
unfortunately be compelled to resort to force. 

There was some interchange of correspond- 
ence, until finally, on January 17, 1837, the 
los Angeles municipality, by its ayunta- 
miento, appointed José Sepulveda and An- 
tonio Maria Osio commissioners to carry on 
further negotiations upon its part; and at 
the same time it adopted a series of reso- 
lutions defining its position. In the first 
place, it expressed its desire to avoid the 
effusion of blood, but declared its determi- 
nation at any sacrifice to preserve its fidel- 
ity to the laws and its obligation to its sacred 
oaths. In the next place, while the plan of 
Monterey assumed to declare the territory 
independent of Mexico, Los Angeles, on the 
contrary, gave notice that it would in no man- 
ner consent to such independence, though 
radically opposed to the centralist or any 
other than the federal system. In the third 
place, the apostolic Roman Catholic religion 
was the only religion recognized at Los An- 
eles, and justice demanded that, as hitherto, 
no opinions contrary to it should be toler- 
ated. In the fourth place, no individual or 
authority should be questioned as to political 
doctrines entertained previous to any ar- 
rangement that might be made ; and, finally, 
iny arrangement to be made was to be un- 
derstood to be merely provisional, subject to 
the future action of the supreme government 
of Mexico, and intended on the part of Los 
Angeles merely to prevent the shedding of 
blood. On the same day, Sepulveda issued 
a proclamation designed to rally the popula- 
tion in support of the ayuntamiento, and es- 
pecially to excite their prejudices against 
the Monterey principles of religious tolera- 
tion, 

Alvarado had, in the meanwhile, marched 
southward with a hastily gathered military 
force, among which were some riflemen; and 
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he established his camp within sight of San 
Fernando. What he desired and demanded 
was the submission of the country ; but he 
cared very little about the words in which 
such submission was couched. So far as 
religious prejudice was concerned, he was 
willing to leave prejudice to prejudice. If 
Los Angeles was ready to accept the new 
system, it *made no difference that it talked 
against it, or put its acceptance on the ground 
of a desire to prevent bloodshed. It was 
the substance, not the appearance, of the 
thing that he was interested in. According- 
ly, an arrangement was soon effected ; Los 
Angeles submitted ; Alvarado was satisfied, 
and on February 5 he quietly marched with 
his forces into the capital of the southern can- 
ton. A few days afterwards he dismissed 
his riflemen, posted Lieutenant-Colonel José 
Castro with thirty men at San Gabriel, and 
returned northward. 

An interesting incident is said to have oc- 
curred at Los Angeles just before Alvarado 
left there. The ayuntamiento, previous to 
the amicable arrangement referred to, had 
collected a force of some four hundred men, 
and, for the purpose of meeting expenses, 
had raised a fund of two thousand dollars. 
When the arrangement was completed, and 
the Los Angeles force disbanded, Alvarado 
proposed to the ayuntamiento that, if any of 
that money remained, it should be advanced 
asa loantothe State. This was assented to ; 
and the treasurer of the fund was sent for, 
and directed to pay over any unexpended 
balance. ‘To Alvarado’s utter amazement, 
the treasurer handed over seventeen hundred 
and eighty-five dollars. Alvarado asked if 
it were possible that two hundred and fifteen 
dollars could have been laid out for the ex- 
penses of four hundred men. The treasurer 
answered that the accompanying accounts 
showed exactly, item for item, that such had 
up to that time been the outlay, and added 
that there had been no waste. Alvarado 
replied, that if the treasurer had been an or- 
dinarily honest man, his accounts would 
have shown a very different result ; that his 
conduct in office richly deserved the punish- 
ment about to be inflicted upon him; and, 
that in view of all the circumstances, he was 
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sentenced to proceed at once to Monterey 
and take charge of the custom-house. A 
man, said the governor, who could manage 
the war fund of Los Angeles in that manner, 
was the right man to manage the finances of 
the State. At this the treasurer was as much 
astonished in his turn as Alvarado had been. 
Such appreciation he had never before met 
with. But, though he was thankful for the 
honor that was tendered, he replied that he 
could not possibly accept it. Not only did 
his private business absolutely require his 
presence at Los Angeles, but he had no de- 
sire to hold office under the general govern- 
ment. He had often observed that there 
was little or no thanks for honesty in public 
employment. If he were in charge of the 
custom house, all the merits in the world 
would not prevent him from finding himself 
at any time superseded by an unexpected 
dispatch and the arrival of asuccessor. He 
was much obliged for the compliment, but 
he did not want public employment, either 
as the head of the custom house or in any 
other position. 

As soon as Alvarado got back to Santa 
Barbara, he issued a call for a meeting of the 
California congress at that place. It con- 
vened on April 11. ‘There were present, be- 
side himself, Jose Antonio de la Guerra y 
Noriega, Antonio Buelna, Manuel Jimeno 
Casarin, José Ramon Estrada, and Francisco 
Xavier Alvarado. The object was to pass 
upon the late transactions. It readily ap- 
proved everything that had been done; and, 
for the purpose of carrying out the spirit of 
the treaty or arrangement with Los Angeles, 
it decreed that the governor should prepare 
and transmit to the supreme government at 
Mexico a petition for the reestablishment of 
the federal system, and the recognition of 
California as a sovereign federal State, free 
to administer its own internal concerns. A 
few days afterwards, Alvarado addressed the 
Los Angeles ayuntamiento, announcing the 
action of the congress, and complimenting 

_the Los Angeles people upon the interest 
manifested by them in the cause of liberty, 
and the good faith shown in upholding the 
terms of the treaty recently agreed upon. 
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On May to he issued a general address to 
the people of the State, informing therm of 
the action that had been taken, congratula- 
ting them upon the success of the new sys- 
tem, and encouraging them to look forward 
upon the prosperity of California as assured. 

But of all the official papers emanating 
from his pen during this period, the most re- 
markable was a proclamation issued at San- 
ta Barbara, on July 9. In it, he no longer 
called himself governor of the “ Free and 
Sovereign State of Alta California,” but gov- 
ernor of the “ Department of Alta California.” 
The difference, which might not, at first sight, 
appear of any importance, was very great. 
It was much more than a difference in 
mere names; it represented a difference in 
things ; it, in itself, indicated a complete revo- 
lution. There can be no doubt that Alvarado 
would have been willing to become the sec- 
ond Washington of a new, free, and indepen- 
dent nation on the Pacific. But he was not 
a visionary. He soon perceived that there 
was a very great difference between the Cali- 
fornians and the Anglo-Saxon colonists of 
the Atlantic side of the continent. He saw 
that what was practicable for the latter, 
reared as they had been in a school of free- 
dom and inured to energetic struggle, was 
entirely out of the question for the former. 
It became plain to him that the only chance 
of preserving California for the people of his 
own race and blood, was to preserve it as a 
part of the Mexican nation. A revolution 
had taken place in his own mind, and he 
made it a revolution in the country by a 
stroke of his pen. A fitting opportunity had 
presented itself in the arrival of news from 
Mexico, that, on December 30, 1836, the 
Mexican congress, in dividing the national 
territory, had made a single department of the 
two Californias, and that on April 17, 1837, 
General Anastasio Bustamante, after the cap- 
ture of Santa Anna by the Texans, had be- 
come constitutional president of the republic. 
Alvarado had already opened communication 
with the central government, by transmitting 
the proceedings of the congress at Santa 
Barbara ; and he now seized the opportunity 
of wheeling California again into line under 
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the Mexican flag and sovereignty, by quietly 
dropping the name of “ Free and Sovereign 
State,” and adopting that of ‘‘ Department.” 

It is rare to find, among the proclamations 
and pronunciamientos either of Mexico or 
California, anything worth preservation on its 
own account ; only here and there, as a gen- 
eral rule, can a word or a sentence, or some- 
times a paragraph, be found, that is of suf- 
ficient interest to transcribe; and then, chiefly 
on account of its extravagance. But Alva- 
rado’s paper, besides its historic value as a 
political document, was remarkable as the 
work of a native Californian, only twenty- 
eight years of age, who had substantially edu- 
cated himself, and, so far as everything that 
was liberal was concerned, had educated him- 
self in secret. Styling himself the citizen 
Juan B. Alvarado, Governor of the Depart- 
ment of Alta California, and addressing all 
its inhabitants as his fellow citizens “ com- 
patriots,” he said: ‘ Liberty, peace, and 
union are the triune intelligence by which 
our destiny is to be governed. Our arms 
have given us the first ; a wise Congress will 
secure to us the second ; and upon ourselves 
alone depends the third. But, without union, 
there can be no permanent liberty or peace. 
let us, therefore, preserve indissolubly this 
union—the sacred ark in which lies enshrined 
our political redemption. War only against 
the tyrant! Peace among ourselves! 

“The solidity of a building consists in the 
union of its parts. A single stone displaced 
from one of its arches causes the columns to 
topple, and precipitates into ruin a fabric, 
which, if the materials composing it remained 
united, might mark the age of time. Such 
is the effect of disunion upon a physical edi- 
lice; it is in no respect different in its ruin- 
ous effect upon the moral edifice of society. 

“The territory of Alta California is im- 
imense in extent. Its coasts are bathed by 
the great ocean, which, by placing it in com- 
munication with the nations of the world, 
ives encouragement to our industry and 
commerce, the fountains of wealth and abun- 
dance. The benignity of our climate, the 
fertility of our soil, and, I may be permitted 
‘o add, your suavity of manners and excel- 
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lence of character, are all so many privileges 
with which the Omnipotent, in the distribu- 
tion of his gifts, has preferred it. What 
country can enumerate so many conjoined 
advantages as ours? Let us see that it oc- 
cupies as distinguished a place in history as 
it occupies upon the map. 

“The constitutional laws of the year ’36 
guarantee the inviolability of our rights, and 
even extend them beyond our moderate de- 
sires. ‘The august chamber of the nation’s 
representatives is ready to listen to any legis- 
lative proposition we may present to it, cal- 
culated to promote our well-being and _ pros- 
perity. Our votes may avail in favor of the 
deserving citizen whom we may deem worthy 
to fill the supreme national magistracy. And 
what more can you wish? ‘The same laws 
assure us that we will not again become the 
spoil of the despotism and ambition of an- 
other tyrant like Don Mariano Chico. The 
Department of Alta California can henceforth 
be governed only by a son of its soil, or one 
of its own citizens. 

“ Yes, my friends, the enthusiasm and joy 
caused in you by the promising outlook is 
entirely just. I, myself, feel the same emo- 
tions of pleasure. There is no need any 
longer to do yourselves the violence of re- 
straining your rejoicing. Let it have scope, 
and join with me in exclaiming : Long live 
the nation! Long live the’ constitution of 
the year ’36! Long live the Congress which 
sanctioned it! Long live liberty! Long live 
union !” 

The halcyon day of peace, tranquillity, 
hope, and prospective reconciliation with the 
central government, thus pictured by the new 
governor, lasted only from July until the end 
of October. During this time, Alvarado was 
gradually drawing the people nearer and 
nearer together, and closer and closer to the 
administration at Mexico. Suddenly, and as 
unexpectedly as thunder from a clear sky, 
came word that Carlos Antonio Carrillo had 
been appointed governor of California in his 
place. In other words, notwithstanding the 
ability he had displayed in rising to promi- 
nence, the disposition he manifested to pre- 
serve the country for the republic, and the 
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general popularity he enjoyed amongst all 
classes of the people, he was unceremoni- 
ously and without notice set aside for an 
untried man, whose only recommendation, 
so far as was known, consisted in being the 
brother of José Antonio Carrillo, late dele- 
gate to the Mexican congress, When Alva- 
rado heard of it, he was, doubtless, forcibly 
reminded of the conversation he had had 
with the treasurer of Los Angeles, and fully 
appreciated how much truth was mixed up 
in the asperity of that philosopher’s remarks 
on the subject of public office-holding. 

The news of Carrillo’s appointment was 
contained in a letter from the late delegate, 
José Antonio Carillo. It was dated at La 
Paz, in Lower California, on August 20, 1837. 
The late delegate had reached that point on 
his way homeward with his brother’s ap- 
pointment in his pocket, when his wife, who 
accompanied him, fell sick of a malarial 
fever, called the ¢efré, or San Blas tertian ; 
and, finding that he would be unavoidably 
detained for some time, he wrote to Alvara- 
do, as well as to his brother Carlos, the in- 
formation which he had expected to deliver 
in person. In his letter to Alvarado, he as- 
sumed a patronizing air, and addressed him 
as “my esteemed Bautista.” He reminded 
him of their old friendship, hitherto never 
interrupted, and then launched out into a 
discussion of the subject which he had at 
heart. He had seen in Mexico, he said, the 
pronunciamiento of Monterey and the vari- 
ous proclamations that had been since issued, 
and was therefore aware of the unpremedi- 
tated revolution that had taken place. He 
would not deny or dispute the good faith of 
its authors, and much less that they had 
weighty reasons to be provoked and disgust- 
ed with the government ever since the death 
of Figueroa; nor would he deny or dispute 
the indifference and neglect with which the 
supreme government had treated California, 
even almost to its utter ruin. But all this 
was as nothing, compared with the evils that 
must necessarily result from the revolution 
which had been started, and which was no 
less inconsiderate and unwise than impracti- 
cable and impossible of eventual success. 
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This was especially the case, in view of the 
fact—and he assured Alvarado that it was a 
fact—that the Mexican government had re- 
sources in abundance, and was prepared to 
send a force of a thousand armed men to re- 
duce California to obedience. 

And what, he exclaimed, would become of 
California, even supposing it could accom- 
plish its independence? Could Alvarado, 
and the gentlemen who were associated with 
him, suppose that it could exist without a 
union with some other power? A moment’s 
reflection would suggest the answer, No. 
Under such circumstances, were not the Cali 
fornians, with their revolution, exposing them- 
selves to ridicule? ‘There were many other 
reflections connected with the subject, he 
went on to say, which he might make ; but 
he did not deem it proper to commit them 
to paper, and would reserve them until he 
should have the pleasure of embracing him. 
In the meanwhile, he would repeat that the 
supreme government had prepared an expe- 
dition of a thousand soldiers, which it was 
ready to pour into California, and_ that, 
though its special object would be the seiz- 
ure of the persons of the chief movers of the 
revolution, the whole country would griev- 
ously suffer. Such a soldiery, without inter- 
ests In the land, was like a swarm of locusts, 
and would leave nothing untouched. He 
had, however, exerted himself,and succeeded 
in obtaining for the present a suspension of 
the enterprise. He had done so by means 
of a compact, entered into on his part with 
the government, that an Avo del pats, or 
citizen of the country, should become gov- 
ernor in the person of his brother, Carlos 
Antonio Carrillo (a copy of whose appoint- 
ment he had the satisfaction of transmitting) 
and that the new governor should, without 
the necessity of arms or force from the capi 
tal, restore the department to its normal con 
dition of law and obedience. 

It would thus be seen, he continued, how 
much he had done, not only for the country, 
but also for the chief movers of the revolu- 
tion. It was plain that their best course of 
action was to accept without hesitation the 
invitation that would be made them by the 
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new governor ; or, still better, to voluntarily 
make the first advance, trusting to the gener- 
osity of the Mexican government, which was 
incapable of acting contrary to what was de- 
corous, and in accordance with the spirit of 
the arrangement he had effected. If, how- 
ever, the further interposition of his own 
friendly influence should be required, he 
»ledged his solemn word to return to Mexi- 
v, and obtain from the government all the 
necessary guarantees in favor of their per- 

ns, their property, and their employments. 
\nd in the confidence that upon his arrival 
in Alta California the whole business would 
be satisfactorily concluded as he proposed, 
he requested an answer to his communica- 


\ccompanying the foregoing letter was 
from Carlos Antonio Carrillo himself, 
ited San Buenaventura, October 25, 1837. 
lle addressed Alvarado as “ my dear nephew, 
Juanito.” He protested that he had not 
sought the position of governor ; that his ap- 
itment was due entirely to the favor and 
id will of President Bustamante; and that, 
recognizing his own unfitness for the office, 
he would, in his administration, have to rely 
mn the counsel and advice of his relatives 
ind friends. He was happy to state that, 
ng to the intervention of friendly powers, 
‘was no longer any danger of war with 
United States; and that, owing to the 
.ood offices of his brother, José Antonio, at 
\lexico, no armed force, for the time being 
t least, would be sent to California. 
\lvarado, upon receiving information of 
appointment of Carrillo, was disposed to 
relinquish the government into his hands ; 
it, under the circumstances in which he 
was placed, and in view of the great change 
in the position of affairs which had recently 
taken place, he asked a sufficient delay to 
ceive advice from Mexico, in answer to his 
ist communications. But this Carrillo would 
by no means consent to. He demanded an 
immediate delivery of the administration, and 
hinted that disobedience would be very sure 
to lead to discord and difficulty. It was very 
evident, from the tone of peremptoriness he 
now assumed, that his feelings in regard to the 
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governorship must have materially changed 
since his first letter to Alvarado. He had 
then been indifferent. The office, as he 
claimed, had been thrust upon him ; now, 
he was not only willing, but anxious, to fill 
the chair of State, and be addressed by the 
title of Excellency. But the “ amado—be- 
loved,” the “ est#mado—esteemed,” the “ gue- 
rido —cherished,” nephew—for all these en- 
dearing epithets were used—was not to be 
moved either by threats or cajolery ; and it 
soon became plain, that, if Carrillo was going 
to become governor in fact, before Alvarado 
was willing to relinquish the office, he would 
have to fight for it. 

In January, 1838, José Antonio Carrillo, 
having reached Alta California and found 
that his scheme of making his brother gov- 
ernor had not succeeded any better than his 
previous scheme of making Los Angeles the 
capital, thought of trying the effect of diplo- 
macy, and invited Alvarado to a conference, 
with a view to an accommodation and com- 
promise. At the same time, he made ad- 
vances to Alvarado’s principal friends and 
supporters, Castroand Vallejo. But strategy 
and intrigue were of no more avail than ca- 
jolery and threats. Nothing now remained 
for the Carrillos, if they expected to accom- 
plish their object, but an appeal to arms. 
They and their adherents accordingly began 
marshaling their forces. Juan Bandini, ex- 
delegate to congress, Captain Pablo de la 
Portilla, Ensign Macedonia Gonzales, and al- 
most all the men of prominence in the south- 
ern part of the country, made themselves busy. 
Sectional feelings were stirred up. Itwasa 
fight of the South against the North; and 
every southern man, without reference to 
what he may have thought of the merits of 
the quarrel, was obliged by his social ties and 
virtues, if for no other reason, to take part 
with his neighbors and friends. In a very 
short time, numbers of troops gathered at 
different points ; and hostilities commenced. 

No sooner had the Carrillos thus thrown 
down the gage of war, than Alvarado unhesi- 
tatingly accepted it. He immediately gath- 
ered a body of troops, whom he hastily dis- 
patched southward under the command of 
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José Castro, and soon afterwards himself 
followed with another body. His plan of 
campaign was, by activity and celerity, to 
crush the insurrection, before it could make 
headway. In accordance with his instruc- 
tions, Castro hastened by rapid and forced 
marches, resting only at night, and then only 
for a few hours, until he reached and seized 
the Rincon, a narrow pass where the high 
range of mountains eastward of Santa Bar- 
bara strikes down to, and, so to speak, juts 
over the ocean, leaving the only practicable 
road for miles along the sands of the beach 
at the foot of the cliffs. In topographical 
position the place was a sort of Thermopyle. 
A small force there could prevent a northern 
army from passing south, or a southern army 
from passing north. It was the key of the 
situation. 

The Rincon was but a short distance 
north of San Buenaventura, which was the 
headquarters of Carrillo’s forces and was 
then occupied by a large portion of his troops 
under command of Juan de Castaiieda. 
They reposed there in fancied security, sup- 


posing their enemies far enough away, and 
intending, when the rest of the southern 
troops had joined them, to march north and 


fight their battles on northern soil. When, 
however, Castro found the Rincon unoccu- 
pied, not even a sentinel being in sight, he 
posted a few men there, and then pressed on 
with his main body and an eight-pounder can- 
non to San Buenaventura. The dawn of 
the next morning found him entrenched ona 
hill overlooking Castaheda’s camp. Nothing 
could have exceeded the latter’s astonish- 
ment and mortification, to thus find himself 
completely surprised and entrapped. Cas- 
tro demanded an unconditional surrender. 
Castaheda answered that he had been or- 
dered to hold the place, and he was unwilling 
to evacuate unless granted all the honors of 
war. Castro replied that he would open 
fire. Castaneda rejoined that he should act 
as he thought best. 

The battle of San Buenaventura, if battle 
it can be called, which followed this inter- 
change of missives, was extraordinary in the 
length of time it lasted and the little damage 
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that was done. It resembled a mock battle 
with blank cartridges. Each party wanted to 
frighten his adversary, but seemed unwilling 
to hurt him. Castro finally succeded in run- 
ning Castaneda off. In his report to Alvar- 
ado, written on March 28th, the third day 
after the fight commenced, Castro wrote : 
‘“*T have the pleasure of informing your Ex- 
cellency that after two days of continuous 
firing, and with the loss of only one man on 
our part,” (and, he might have added, none 
on the other), “I have routed the enemy, 
and by favor of the night, they have fled in 
all directions.” He went on to say that he 
was then occupying the field of battle with 
his artillery, and that he intended to send a 
company of mounted infantry and another 
of cavalry lancers in pursuit of the runaways. 
The next day he wrote that he had captured 
most of the fugitives, taken away their arms, 
and with the exception of the leaders, set 
them at liberty. 

Among the captured leaders were José 
Antonio Carrillo, the prime mover of the 
insurrection, Andres Pico, Ignacio del Valle, 
José Ramirez, Ignacio Palomares, and Rob- 
erto and Gil Ybarra. These persons Castro 
sent under a guard to Santa Inez, where 
they were placed at the disposition of Alvar- 
ado, who arrived the same night from the 
north. He, on his part, ordered them to be 
conducted to Sonoma, thus removing them 
out of his way, and at the same time avoiding 
exciting the desperate feeling of opposition 
among their friends, which would have been 
the sure result of any extreme measures. 
Meanwhile Castro, after the rout of San 
Buenaventura, marched to and established 
his camp at San Fernando. On April rst, 
he wrote to Alvarado that a number of the 
citizens of Los Angeles were desirous of hav- 
ing a conference, with the object of putting 
a stop to the war, and if possible, closing the 
door to the ruinous evils which threatened 
the country; and he added, that his own 
breast was animated with the same senti- 
ments. On April 8th, he wrote again, but 
in a more warlike spirit. He said he had 
offered terms of pacification to the enemy, 
but they were deaf to anything like reason 
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and insisted upon the same claims that had 
induced them to take up arms. He, there- 
fore, was only waiting for reinforcements, to 
advance ; and he had no fear but that the 
success of his arms in the blow that remained 
to be struck would be no less glorious than 
under Providence it had hitherto been. 

A week later, Alvarado, who had marched 
to San Fernando, addressed a letter to Car- 
los Antonio Carrillo, in which, after speak- 
ing of the acts of hostility committed by his 
armed crowd of vagabonds, he adjured him 
to separate from the canazlle and join him 
and his friends in a lasting union for the se- 
curity of the country. But Carrillo had gone 
to San Diego, for the purpose of recuperating 
from the defeat of San Buenaventura. News 
soon came that he proposed making a stand 
at the Indian pueblo of Las Flores, near San 
Juan Capistrano, Alvarado marched thither 
immediately, and, as Castro had done at San 
Buenaventura, planted himself on a hill over- 
looking the place. He lost no time, howev- 
er, in any interchange of missives, but opened 
fire at once with his cannon. A few shots 
drove Carrillo from the Indian huts of the 
town into a cattle corral; but, finding his 
position there still more exposed than in the 
town, he stole away, and made his escape. 
As his departure left his troops without a 
head, and, in fact, without an object to fight 
for, they soon surrendered ; whereupon Alva- 
rado told them to return to their homes, and 
cautioned them to beware of insurrection for 
the future, or they might fare worse. 

The affair at Las Flores finished the war. 
\lvarado returned to Santa Barbara, where, 
on May 27, he issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing the termination of hostilities. He 
also announced the receipt of recent news 
from Mexico, that, in the conflict that was 
<oing on there between federalism and cen- 
tralism, federalism was making rapid strides. 
This was especially the case in Sonora, which, 
under General José Urrea, had established 
its old federal State sovereignty. At the 
same time, he addressed a communication to 
the authorities of Los Angeles, that, until 
farther advices from the supreme govern- 
ment, he would expect of them the obedi- 
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ience that was due to his government. He 
seems to have supposed, and with good rea- 
son, that a simple reminder of their duty 
from a governor who had exhibited such 
vigor and had so signally triumphed, would 
be sufficient. But he said nothing of the 
kind ; nor, though he lived in an element of 
boasting and braggadocio, is there to be 
found in his letters and papers anything like 
vainglory in reference to himself or his ex- 
ploits, or any abuse of his enemies. In 
speaking of Carrillo, especially, he was uni- 
formly kind and courteous. 

That unfortunate gentleman found his 
way to his home, not far distant from San 
Buenaventura. He was allowed to remain 
there, under the guard and surveillance, so 
to speak, of his wife. He was not exactly a 
prisoner ; but the lady became surety for his 
good behavior, and he, on his part, under- 
took that he would not again disturb the pub- 
lic peace. He had not been there long, how- 
ever, before a foolish report reached him that 
he was liable to be shot. Though he wrote 
to Alvarado and Castro that he could not be- 
lieve the report, it evidently rendered him 
very nervous ; and about the middle of Au- 
gust, seizing an opportunity which was fur- 
nished by his son-in-law, William G. Dana, 
he managed to escape in a launch used for 
sea-otter hunting, and sailed for Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

Meanwhile, the prisoners, José Antonio 
Carrillo and others, who had been sent to 
Sonoma, reached that place, and were turned 
over to Vallejo, who occupied the position of 
comandante-general. Though Vallejo had 
refused to join Alvarado at the beginning of 
the revolution, he no sooner heard of his suc- 
cess than he became a strong adherent; and 
Alvarado, upon rising to power, advanced 
him to high position. In the subsequent 
military operations, Vallejo took no active 
part ; but when he heard of the battle of San 
Buenaventura, he exulted in what he called 
the glorious action and heroic valor of the 
North-Californians. Afterwards, when the 
prisoners were sent to him, he still further 
exhibited his partisanship by refusing to 
speak tothem. It is even said that he would 
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give them no food, except such as only ex- 
cessive hunger could compel human beings 
to eat. It is related that on one occasion, a 
compassionate woman of Sonoma, who had 
noticed their sufferings, sent a boy with a 
couple of melons, but that the comandante 
ran up and smashed them on the ground, at 
the same time ordering the sentinel to admit 
no food, except such as he himself saw proper 
to allow. Antonio Maria Osio, who vouches 
for the truth of these incidents, introduces his 
account of them by stating that when Alvara- 
dosent the prisoners to Sonoma, he remarked, 
that if he sent them to the devil they would 
not get what they deserved, and he therefore 
sent them to Vallejo! And he concludes 
his observations upon the subject, by saying 
that Alvarado knew whereof he spoke, and 
did not equivocate. 

It is possible that these accounts of Valle- 
jo’s action toward the prisoners are exagger- 
ated; but it is certain that he counseled 
exiling them fromthe country. He charged 
that their object in trying to get hold of the 
government was to rob the mission proper- 
ties ; and he argued that, on account of their 
high position and consequent great influence, 
it was dangerous to allow them to remain in 
the territory. However this may have been, 
Alvarado had no idea of proceeding to ex- 
tremities ; and after a few months of confine. 
ment, he allowed them to be released. 

Among the persons who figured in the 
troubles preceding Alvarado’s rise, was An- 
dres Castillero, afterwards notedas the dis- 
coverer of the New Almaden quicksilver 
mine. He was an adventurer, who had 
come to the country with Governor Chico. 
Having a little smattering of medical knowl- 
edge, he found employment as an army 
physician ; but without confining himself to 
any regular business, he held himself ready 
for any new enterprise, and mixed in all the 
political agitations that were going on. Be- 
ing a man of bright perceptive faculties, 
when the controversy between Alvarado and 
his enemies arose, he was not long in decid- 
ing upon the side which he would espouse. 
He sought an interview with Alvarado, and 
proposed to go as an agent on his behalf to 
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Mexico, and use his endeavors to make an 
arrangement in his favor with the central 
government. Alvarado, who was as quick 
in recognizing talents as Castillero had been, 
immediately closed with the proposition, and 
on the first opportunity Castillero was sent off, 
duly accredited. 

At Mexico it seemed to make very little 
difference who was governor of California, 
so long as the country retained its allegiance 
to the republic. The President had the 
power to name anyone ; but in June, 1838, 
he announced that he was willing to appoint 
whomsoever the people desired, and sugygest- 
ed that some expression of preference should 
be made by the junta, or deputation of the 
department. Castillero, who had been instru- 
mental in procuring this concession, soon 
afterwards procured a still further one, in the 
formal appointment of Alvarado as_politi- 
cal chief or gobernador interino, and was 
himself appointed a commissioner, and di- 
rected to return to California and see the 
orders of the government carried out. He 
reached Santa Barbara on his return about 
the middle of November, bringing not only 
Alvarado’s commission, but an appointment 
of Vallejo as comandante-general, thus le- 
gally confirming both in the offices they had 
hitherto held only by revolutionary title. He 
also brought a general amnesty for political 
offenses of all kinds committed in California, 
and thereby effectually closed the door to 
further troubles on account of what was 
past. 

Alvarado, being now Governor by indis- 
putable right, issued a new proclamation, 
dated Santa Barbara, Nov. 21, 1838, in which, 
after complimenting Castillero, he briefly 
announced the action of the supreme gov 
ernment, and pledged himself, in the per- 
formance of the duties devolved upon him 
by his new appointment, to omit no care 
and to shrink from no sacrifice that might be 
necessary for the welfare of the department. 
On December to, he issued another proc- 
lamation, calling upon the people, in view of 
the approaching elections for officers of the 
department, to bury in oblivion every kind 
of personal resentment, and keep singly in 
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view the future peace and advancement of 
the country. On January 17, 1839, he is- 
sued a third proclamation, calling for an 
election in accordance with the law of No- 
vember 30, 1836. This law, which had 
hitherto had no effect in California, was in- 
tended to carry out the new system of gov- 
ernment adopted by the Mexican constitu- 
tion of 1836, and provided for the election 
in each of the departments into which the 
kepublic had been divided, of a new legis- 
lative body, to be known as a departmental 
inta, as well as a representative to the na- 
tional Congress. As has already been stated, 
the two Californias under that system had 
been, in December, 1836, erected into a de- 
partment; and in June, 1838, when a new 
division of the republic into twenty-four great 
departments was made, they were again de- 
clared to constitute one of them, to be known 
as the Department of the Californias.” It 
was for this reason that when Alvarado re- 
ceived his appointment of Governor from 
the supreme government, he became Gov- 
ernor not of Alta California alone, but also 
ot Baja California, or in other words, of the 
Department of the Californias, 
lhe proclamation of January 17, 1839, or- 
dered the election, in March following, of an 
electoral college, tomeet at Monterey in May; 
and directed that San Francisco, San José, 
branciforte, Monterey, Santa Barbara, Los 
\ngeles,and San Diego, each should elect one 
member. It also provided for a representative 
trom Baja California; and soon aiterwards 
\lvarado addressed a communication to the 
acting political chief of that portion of the 
department to take the proper measures for 
an election there. At the same time, while 
thus busying himself with providing for the 
tuture, he had the satisfaction of receiving 
and publishing two interesting documents re- 
‘ating to the past. One was from José An- 
tonio Carrillo, and the other from Carlos An- 
onio Carrillo, his late rival, who had re- 
turned to Alta California. Both referred 
to the recent political convulsions, and the 
orders brought by Castillero from the su- 
preme government, putting an end to them. 
Both expressed themselves satisfied with Al- 
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varado’s appointment, and both tendered 
their unreserved adherence and obedience 
to him as legitimate governor. 

All the disturbances that had agitated the 
country having thus at length been quieted, 
and disaffection not only disarmed but even 
reconciled, Alvarado turned his attention to 
his civil office, and soon put it in working 
order. He rose at four o’clock in the morn 
ing, and labored by himself until seven, when 
he breakfasted. After breakfast his secretary 
arrived, and the two continued to work until 
the business of the day was completely fin- 
ished, the governor carefully reading and 
supervising everything that was done. He 
exhibited in the cabinet the same energy that 
he had displayed in the war council and on 
the field. Osio, who was not disposed to be 
over laudatory, summed up his merits in this 
respect by saying that, in point of activity and 
sedulous attention to the duties of his office, 
criticism itself could never justly find fault. 

To give complete effect to the orders re- 
ceived by the hands of Castillero from Mex- 
ico, and, by a strict compliance with all their 
provisions, to restore California to its old 
position as an infegral and loyal part of the 
Mexican republic, Alvarado, as soon as cir- 
cumstances would allow, called an extraor- 
dinary session of the old territorial deputa- 
tion. ‘This body, though about to be super- 
seded by the new departmental junta, was 
still the only legislative authority of the 
country. It was the same territorial depu- 
tation which, at the end of 1836, upon the 
expulsion of Gutierrez and the proclamation 
of the free and sovereign State of Alta Cal- 
ifornia, had resolved itself into the constitu- 
ent congress of the new State; but after 
wards, when Alvarado made up his mind 
that the only safety of the country was to re- 
main a part of the Mexican nation, and the 
name of “free and sovereign State” was 
dropped, the name of “constituent con- 
gress ” was also dropped, and the old name 
of deputation readopted. The body met at 
Monterey on January 25,1839. ‘There were 
present, besides the governor himself, An- 
tonio Buelna, José Antonio de la Guerra y 
Noriega, José Ramon Estrada, and Antonio 
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Manuel Jimeno Casarin came 
a few days afterwards. Pio Pico was de- 
tained at San Luis Rey by sickness. Alva- 
rado opened the sessions with an address, 
in which he stated the objects to be: first, 
the nomination of a “rna or list of candi- 
dates for the office of gobernador propte- 
tario of the department of the Californias ; 
secondly, the division of the department 
into districts, and of the districts into par- 
tidos or sub-districts ; thirdly, the determin- 
ation of the number of justices of the peace ; 
fourthly, the fixing of the salaries of the 
prefects, and, lastly, the regulation of the 
approaching elections. The next day he 
called attention to the urgent necessity of 
proceeding at once to the division of the 
department into districts and sub-districts, 
and the appointment of prefects and sub- 
prefects over them ; and at the same time he 
presented a plan of division which was im- 
mediately referred to a committee, and the 
next day reported back with approval and 
adopted. The department was thereby di- 
vided into three districts ; the first extending 
from the frontier of Sonoma to the ex-mission 
of San Luis Obispo inclusive, with the pue- 
blo of San Juan de Castro, as the ex-mission 
of San Juan Bautista was then called, as its 
capital; the second extending from San 
Luis Obispo to San Domingo, south of San 
Diego inclusive, with the ciudad or city of 
Los Angeles as its capital ; and the third ex- 
tending from San Domingo to San José del 
Cabo inclusive, with La Paz as its capital. 
The northern and central districts were each 
divided into two sub-districts, the first at the 
rancho de Las Llagas, near the present town 
of Gilroy, with San Juan de Castro as capi- 
tal of the first or southern sub-district, and 
the “ Establishment of Dolores” .as capital 
of the second or northern one ; and the sec- 
ond divided at San Fernando, with Santa 
Barbara as capital of the first or northern 
sub-district, and Los Angeles of the second 
or southernone. The third district was left 
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undivided, until further information should 
be obtained as to what arrangement would 
best suit that part of the country. 

In the foregoing plan, Alvarado had fixed 
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upon the “ Establishment of Dolores” as the 
capital of the most northerly of the sub-dis- 
tricts. ‘This “ Establishment ” was the ex- 
mission of Dolores, sometimes called the 
“Pueblo of Dolores,” and sometimes the 
“Pueblo of San Francisco.” The mission 
had, in point of law, been converted into an 
Indian pueblo, the same as the other mis- 
sions of the country; but in point of fact, no 
organization as such pueblo had ever taken 
place. Still, being ordinarily spoken of and 
regarded as a pueblo, it was named as the 
capital, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
old and regularly organized pueblo ot San 
José. The latter, in compliment to the new 
governor, had adopted his name, and was 
then generally known as “San José de Al- 
varado”; but this, as it appears, was not 
regarded by him as a sufficient reason to pre- 
fer it to the more central location of Dolores. 
However this may have been, the people of 
San José protested against Dolores, and pre- 
sented a formal demand of the honor of 
being made the capital of their own pueblo. 
Alvarado declined to make any change, but 
reserved the subject as a proper matter of 
consideration for the action of the next de- 
partmental junta. 

The principal object of this division of the 
department into districts and sub-districts was 
for judicial and police purposes. Under the 
Mexican law of December 29th, 1836, each 
district was to have a prefect, nominated by 
the governor and confirmed by the general 
government, who was to hold office for four 
years, and whose duty it was to be to main- 
tain public tranquillity in subjection to the 
governor ; execute departmental orders ; su- 
pervise ayuntamientos, and regulate every- 
thing pertaining to police; and each sub-dis- 
trict was to have a sub-prefect, nominated by 
the prefect and approved by the governor, 
whose duties should be similar to those of 
the prefect, and who was to act in subjection 
to him. There were to be ayuntamientos in 
the capital of the department, in every place 
where there had been such in 1808 ; in sea- 
ports having a population of four thousand, 
and in every pueblo having a population of 
eight thousand inhabitants. These ayunta- 
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mientos were to consist of alcaldes, or magis- 
trates, regidores, or councilmen, and sindicos, 
or collectors, elected by the people; the num- 
ber to be determined by the departmental 
junta, but not to exceed six alcaldes, twelve 
councilmen and two collectors, for any one 
ayuntamiento. The ayuntamientos were to 
watch over the public health, prisons, hos- 
pitals, public benevolent institutions and 
schools ; over roads, highways, and bridges ; 
over the administration of public moneys 
raised by taxes, licenses, and rents of munici- 
pal property; also to promote agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, and to assist in the 
preservation of public order. The alcaldes 
were to have judicial jurisdiction in what 
were known to the civil law as cases of con- 
ciliation, in oral litigations, in preliminary 
proceedings both civil and criminal, and in 
such cases as might be intrusted to them by 
the superior tribunals. In places not large 
enough for ayuntamientos, there were to be 
justices of the peace, proposed by the sub- 
prefects, nominated by the prefects and ap- 
proved by the governor, the number to be 
determined by the departmental junta ; and 
their duties and jurisdiction were to be sim- 
ilar to those of the alcaldes and ayuntamien- 
tos in the larger places. 

he next business taken up by the depu- 
tation the nomination of candidates 
for the office of gobernador propietario, or 
what had then begun to be called that of 
constitutional governor. In accordance with 
the law upon this subject, three persons were 
to be named, out of whom the president of 
the republic was to choose that officer. The 
vote was taken on March 6, and resulted 
in the choice of Juan Bautista Alvarado for 
the first place, José Castro for the second, 
and Pio Pico for the third. The ¢erna or 
list containing these names, and in the order 
indicated, was immediately transmitted to 
Mexico ; and, after some further business of 
less general interest, the junta adjourned. 
As soon as it had done so, Alvarado, to com- 
ply promptly with the duty devolved upon 
him of nominating prefects, named José 
Castro for the first district, Cosme Pefia for 
the second, and Luis Castillo Negrete for 
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the third, and sent the nominations to Mex- 
ico with those for governor. 

It does not appear that Alvarado indulged 
in anyremarks upon his nomination. Though 
he had managed public affairs with skill and 
success, guided the revolution to a safe issue, 
not only disarmed but reconciled his ene- 
mies, and brought discordant elements into 
harmony, he had nothing to say. But his 
silence did not prevent his friends from con- 
gratulating him and themselves upon the 
happy effects of his policy. José Castro, in 
particular, upon taking possession of his of- 
fice of prefect, was profuse in his expression 
of satisfaction. He rejoiced in the reéstab- 
lishment of order ; the consummation of his 
desires in seeing a son of the soil wielding 
the destinies of the country ; the respect which 
the general government had been induced to 
manifest for California, and the prospect of 
a prosperous future, which the prudence, 
ability, and patriotism of the new governor 
rendered so flattering. 

Of the prominent friends of Alvarado, 
there was one, however, who had or soon 
found much to complain about. This was 
Vallejo. He was comandante-militar, or mili- 
tary commandant of Alta California, and had 
been confirmed as such by the general gov- 
ernment. There can be no doubt that he 
owed his position more to Alvarado than 
to any special service he ‘had_ performed; 
but this did not prevent him from feeling 
and expressing very great dissatisfaction with 
various things that Alvarado did or omitted 
to do. On one of these occasions the gov- 
ernor had found it advisable to discharge 
certain officers and soldiers from the military 
service, and he did so without asking Valle- 
jo’s advice. This roused the comandante’s 
ire, and he protested loudly. On another 
occasion, not long afterwards, a soldier at 
Santa Barbara was tried and punished for 
some offense by a civil magistrate ; and this 
again touched the comandante’s dignity. He 
claimed that the jurisdiction over soldiers be- 
longed only to his department ; and he char- 
acterized the whole proceeding as an outrage 
upon what he called the “ divine right of the 
military.” But most of all was the comand- 
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ante’s spirit fired by the apathy of Alvarado 
under the taunts of France. In 1839, news 
came that France had declared war against 
Mexico and bombarded Vera Cruz; and 
the French newspapers boasted that the 
French flag would soon flutter from the 
southernmost Mexican seas to the northern- 
most ends of the Californias. Whatever 
Alvarado may have thought, he did not 
deem it necessary to make any reply to these 
boasts, but remained silent. Vallejo, on the 
other hand, finding that the government had 
nothing to say, determined, to show that he, 
at least, was not disposed to submit tamely 
to such insults. He accordingly, on June 
12, 1839, from his headquarters at Sonoma, 
issued a furious proclamation against the 
French government, charging it with attempt- 
ing to tarnish the glories, outrage the rights, 
and imperil the liberties of the Mexican na- 
tion. He therefore called upon his fellow 
citizens to unite with him and march to the 
defense of the country; and he promised 
them a glorious victory over the haughty 
invader, who had so impudently sought to 
overwhelm them with opprobrium. — But, 
unfortunately for the prospect thus held out 
of giving France a thorough drubbing, the 
ink with which this vengeful proclamation 
was printed was scarcely dry when further 
news arrived that an honorable peace had 
been concluded between Mexico and the 
king of the French. 

Whether it was the project of chastising 
France, as indicated in his proclamation, or 
whether it was the feeling not entirely want- 
ing to epaulet-wearing gentry in general, 
which regards the military as the most de- 
serving branch of the public service, it is un- 
important to inquire ; but it is certain that 
Vallejo, in his zeal to magnify his own de- 
partment and subordinate every other inter- 
est of the country to its advancement, an- 
noyed Alvarado a great deal with ill-timed 
and exorbitant demands. He had previously 
urged the foundation of a military establish- 
ment at Santa Rosa, and had taken some 
‘steps towards founding it; but he now in- 
sisted upon attracting the undivided atten- 
tion of the government to military affairs, and 
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rendering the whole country tributary, so to 
speak, to the comandancia-general. Finding 
that Alvarado was not disposed to yield to 
his demands from Sonoma, he went to Mon- 
terey and procured an interview ; but he was 
no more successful in face-to-face solicitations 
than by letter. He returned to Sonoma in 
high dudgeon ; talked of carrying his com- 
plaints to the capital at Mexico; insisted 
that the country was on the swift road to 
ruin ; and pronounced the peace and tran- 
quillity of the department delusive, and des- 
tined to be of short duration. 

Meanwhile, the f“rva, or list of nomi- 
nations for governor, together with other 
communications from Alvarado, reached the 
general government at Mexico. They proved 
entirely satisfactory to the administration 
there. On August 6, the minister of the in- 
terior announced the termination of the revo- 
lution in California as due to the efforts of 
Alvarado and Castillero ; and the next day, 
in further recognition of Alvarado’s services, 
and in approval of the choice of the people, 
President Bustamante appointed him  goé- 
ernador propietario, or constitutional gov- 
ernor of the department, or, in other words, 
of the two Californias. News of the ap- 
pointment reached Monterey in September. 
There was general satisfaction with the ap- 
pointment throughout the country, and Los 
Angeles was especially loud in its demonstra- 
tions. ‘The ayuntamiento of that place ap- 
pointed a day of jubilee in honor of the event; 
and when the name of the new constitutional 
governor was formally announced, it was 
greeted with cheers and hurrahs from the 
entire population. A salute of thirty-three 
guns was fired ; and there was a grand illu- 
mination at night. Alvarado himself, how- 
ever, was unable to take part in any of the 
festivities. He had begun to suffer from a 
series of attacks of illness, which frequently 
obliged him to relinquish business ; and on 
this occasion, one of them not only kept him 
contined to his house, but prevented him 
from taking possession of the government 
under the new appointment until November 
24, 1839, on which day he was sworn in and 
resumed labor. 
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At the same time with news of Alvarado’s 
appointment as constitutional governor, came 
aiso news of the confirmation of José Castro 
as prefect of the first district, and Luis Cas- 
tillo Negrete as prefect of the third. The 
nomination of Cosme Pefia, who had been 
named prefect of the second, was not ap- 
proved. This, however, may have been be- 
cause of Pena’s bad health, on which account 
he had, soon after his nomination, transferred 
the office to Jose Tiburcio Tapia, first alcalde 
of Los Angeles, who exercised it in his place. 
Among the functions of the office of prefect, 
one of the most important was the supervis- 
ion over alealdes and justices of the peace, 
who exercised in substance all the judicial 
power of the country, and some of whom 
acted as judges of first instance. Castro, 
however, being essentially a military man, 
devoted his attention almost exclusively to 
ary affairs, and soon after his appoint- 
ment as prefect, busied himself with a pro- 
posed campaign to quell Indian disturbances 
on the southern frontier. Negrete and Tapia, 
on the other hand, attended more especially 
to their supervisory duties; and Tapia in par- 
ticular is entitled to the credit of not flinch- 
ing in this delicate kind of business. Find- 
ing that one of the alcaldes of Los Angeles 
winked at infringements of the laws of that 
place against selling liquor on Sunday, he 
promptly arraigned and punished him by a 
sound fine for his neglect of duty. In this, 

wever, he but followed the example of Al- 
varado, who had treated the justices of the 
peace at Monterey in the same manner for 
a similar neglect of duty a short time previ- 


mit 
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In March, 1839, the primary elections of 
t year were held in accordance with the 
oclamation of the governor. The electoral 
ege, then chosen, met at Monterey on 
May 1, and elected Andres Castillero dele- 
to the Mexican Congress, and Antonio 
‘laria Osio substitute. ‘Two days afterwards, 
elected, as members of the new depart- 
ntal junta, Manuel Jimeno Casarin, José 
liburcio Castro, Anastasio Carrillo, Rafael 
(;onzalez, Pio Pico, Santiago Arguello, and 
Manuel Requena, with José Castro, José 
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Ramon Estrada, Ignacio del Valle, Carlos 
Castro, Ignacio Martinez, José de Jesus Val- 
lejo, and Antonio Maria Pico as substitutes. 
The junta, thus elected, met at Monterey on 
February 16, 1840. Alvarado presented a 
long and interesting message, in which he 
sketched the condition of the country, and 
pointed out the various branches of public 
affairs that needed legislative attention. 
Among these he specified general police reg- 
ulations; the demarkation of municipal lands, 
it appearing that Monterey alone had its com- 
mons marked out; regulations concerning 
justices of the peace and ayuntamientos ; the 
encouragement of agriculture and commerce, 
and particularly of public education ; the or- 
ganization of a superior tribunal of justice, 
and the arrangement of a proper system of 
public finances. The junta proceeded to 
consider the recommendations of the gov- 
ernor, and, as a matter of prime importance, 
elected Juan Malarin, José Antonio Carrillo, 
José Antonio Estudillo, and Antonio Maria 
Osio, ministers of justice, and Juan Bandini, 
fiscal. ‘There was, however, much delay in 
completing arrangements for the court which 
they were to constitute ; and it was not fully 
organized until some time afterwards. 
Towards the end of March, Pio Pico dis- 
turbed the general harmony by introducing 
his pet proposition to change the capital 
from Monterey to Los Angeles. It was a 
subject which had already caused much con- 
tention, and was destined to cause much 
more. He claimed that the supreme gov- 
ernment, in 1835, had ordered the city of 
Los Angeles to be the capital, and demanded 
that its decree should be complied with. 
Jimeno Casarin replied that a later decree 
had authorized the executive of the depart- 
ment to locate the capital where it thought 
proper; that the executive, by refusing to 
make any change, had virtually fixed it at 
Monterey, and that the supreme government, 
by directing all its communications to that 
place, had very plainly recognized it as the 
capital. After much discussion, and on a 
close vote, Pico’s proposition was rejected, 
and ordered returned to its author. This 
action was exceedingly distasteful to that in- 
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dividual; he became disrespectful and ob- 
streperous, and when called to order, with- 
drew in disgust and declared that he would 
not return. 

This conduct on the part of Pio Pico, and 
certain recent action on the part of Mariano 
Guadalupe Vallejo, who, on account of his 
disgusts, already referred to, was scheming 
against the admininistration, and similar ac- 
tion on the part of José Antonio Carrillo, 
who, though just named second minister of 
justice, was entirely dissatisfied, and took 
occasion to publicly abuse the government, 
induced Alvarado to call an extraordinary 
and secret session of the junta, on April 1, 
for the purpose of settling accounts with 
those persons. When it convened, he made 
a statement of what had occurred, and re- 
marked that, though the government regard- 
ed the schemes of its enemies as of small 
importance, yet it might be prudent to take 
some measures of precaution against them; 
and that, at all events, it was due to the 
junta to vindicate its dignity against their 
insults. 

The subject being referred to a committee, 
consisting of Casarin and Arguello, they re- 
ported that Vallejo was evilly disposed but 
afraid of taking responsibilities ; that Carrillo, 
when appointed minister of justice, was sup- 
posed to be an adherent of the government, 
as he had publicly professed, but if he were 
unwilling to perform his duties as a good cit- 
izen, he ought to be punished as a bad one; 
and that as to Pico’s contemptuous conduct, 
it should be left to the discretion of the Gov- 
ernor to apply such fine and other correction 
as he thought proper. They further reported 
and recommended, and the junta ordered, 
that, in view of possible disturbances by Val- 
lejo or the others, the Governor might at any 
time call for such armed force and take such 
other measures as he should find necessary 
to sustain the honor and dignity of the gov- 
ernment, at the same time providing for the 
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equipment and pay of any such force as 
might be raised. 

The prompt action of the junta accom- 
plished the object designed. Vallejo, the 
first offender, immediately changed his tone. 
Though he complained that his services as 
comandante, on account of the want of 
forces, were useless to California, he protest- 
ed that he was ready with his single sword 
to augment the ranks of the country’s defend- 
ers, and that the junta and the government 
could always count upon him to defend 
their honor and integrity. Pico, the next 
offender, was, at the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernor, summoned before the junta in such a 
manner that he did not deem it safe to re- 
sist ; and, upon his submission and apologiz- 
ing for his conduct, the fine and punishment, 
which would have otherwise have been im- 
posed, were withheld. Carrillo, the third of- 
fender, was subsequently arrested at Los 
Angeles for alleged conspiracy, the specific 
charge being that he had incited rebellion 
against the departmental government in fa- 
vor of his brother Carlos, and in connection 
with Ensign Macedonio Gonzalez, of Lower 
California. There was a great noise made 
over the affair, and many official papers writ- 
ten in regard to it. He indignantly denied 
the charge, and insisted that his accuser was 
none other than a low and despicable for- 
eigner, by the name of Joaquin Pereira, a 
Portuguese doctor, who was entirely unwor- 
thy of credit. ‘Though his friends offered 
bail for his appearance, he was kept under a 
strict guard until an investigation could be 
had. It then appeared that his characteriza- 
tion of his accuser was substantially correct. 
The government was, at any rate, not dis- 
posed to be severe, and soon allowed him 
his personal liberty; and a year or two af- 
terwards, when the troubles that gave rise to 
his arrest were almost forgotten, it not only 
acquitted but expressly restored him to his 
former good name, fame, and reputation. 

Theodore H. Hittell. 
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ONE morning, in the early summer, as I 
sat in my study, my thoughts gradually drift- 
d from my book to the trials and tribula- 
tions of life; and, more particularly, to the 
peculiar trials of bachelor life. Perhaps the 
confusion by which I was surrounded led me 
to take this morbid turn—though disorder 
and confusion were not new to me; yet on 
this particular morning, the sunlight came 
prying through the half-drawn curtains in the 
most obtrusive manner. It lingered play- 
fully upon the threadbare carpet, and point- 
ed out with startling emphasis the litter of 
‘ks and magazines around my chair; it 
t faint reflections under the bookcase, and 
iced into the gloom behind the curtains, 
though it were resolved no bit of dust or 
disorder should escape. And all this light 
served but to darken my thoughts. I real- 
ved my helplessness, and plainly saw that a 

governing hand was needed in my affairs. 
This was my first appointment. I had re- 
cently graduated from the Theological Sem- 
iry, and now, for the first time, was brought 
to face with the real duties of my calling. 
\ly transition from the dreamy life of a stu- 
cent to the very practical one of a country 
minister had been rather sudden, and I had 
t yet become thoroughly accustomed to 

y new position. 

lhe people by whom I was surrounded, 
i their way, left nothing to be desired. Yet, 
spite of the fact that I “ boarded out,” the 
cuty of taking care of my personal apartments 
-volved upon me; which, as you may imag- 
ine, was somewhat irksome toa man of mind. 
lt was not absolutely necessary, perhaps, that 
[ should descend to manual labor ; but the 
ertain nature of my salary made this 
rse seem most commendable. By the 
way, this very uncertainty that attached itself 
ty pecuniary affairs was at times a source 
‘infinite gratification to me, for I remem- 
red that the great early teacher of the gos- 

cl often had not where to lay his head. 

VoL. VIL—23. 


My revery was interrupted by the door-bell. 
Hastily pushing some of the debris under the 
table, I hastened to the door. My callers 
proved to be none other than Mrs. Baxter 
and Miss Hermione Smith, whom I ushered 
in with due form and courtesy. 

After disposing her ample person in my 
easy chair, and carefully arranging her feet 
on some choice manuscript, Mrs. Baxter pro- 
ceeded to explain that the “‘ Endless Work- 
ers” had delegated her to confer with me in 
regard to the next “social.” 

The society above referred to was one 
that existed among the ladies of the church; 
its members usually met once a week, and did 
charitable sewing, and discussed local topics. 

Mrs. Baxter’s business was speedily set- 
tled; for, after listening deferentially to all 
she had to say, I left the entire matter to her 
“own excellent judgment,” as I expressed it 
at the time. 

During this part of the interview, Miss 
Hermione had preserved a becoming silence. 
She now smiled blandly on me, and said: 
‘‘Now that you have settled your business 
affairs, I want you to listen to a plan of mine. 
We are organizing a party to go on a camp- 
ing trip, and we should be ever so glad if you 
would go with us. Besides, it would be good 
for your health, you know.” 

Miss Hermione was not a lady that I had 
ever admired. ‘There was a lightness in her 
manner, and a lack of seriousness in her at- 
titude toward the great problems of life that 
did not please me; but, on this occasion, I 
thought her almost lovable. It is needless 
to say I accepted her kind invitation with 
many thanks ; for I was pnly too glad to get 
away from my present troubles. 

While we had been speaking, Mrs. Baxter 
had been looking around the room with a 
critica:, half-amused air. She now made 
some flippant remarks on my skill as a house- 
keeper, and suggested that a helper might be 
an advantage to me, 
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Miss Hermione laughed, immoderately, I 
thought, at this sally, and said she had a 
friend who would “just suit” me; and forth- 
with expressed her determination to invite 
the unknown lady to be one of the camping 
party. 

I received all this with the greatest indif- 
ference, although, in the conversation which 
followed, I managed to learn that the lady’s 
name was Karen Storey, and that she lived 
at Lotus, a small station some distance from 
our village. 

After some small talk on various subjects, 
the ladies took their leave—to my great relief, 
I am compelled to say. 

Scarce had I closed the door, when my 
former gloom took possession of me. Like 
most students, I was subject to hours of mel- 
ancholy; but I generally mastered my de- 
spondency by increased attention to my 
books. At this time, I was a close student 
of language, and my most pleasant moments 
were those devoted to linguistic studies. 
Rhetoric was an especial favorite, and I had 
read and carefully compared all the treatises 
in the dead languages, together with many 
modern works on the subject. The profi- 
ciency I had attained in these studies, with 
my natural ability, was a source of great sat- 
isfaction to me. But now it all seemed to 
go for naught : my mind continually recurred 
to the thoughts of the morning. 

A sudden fancy came to me. Was it not 
a strange coincidence that I should hear this 
new name on the very morning my loneli- 
ness first became oppressive? Might this 
not augur that she was the one I longed for? 
I repeated her name——“ Karen Storey”; it 
seemed strangely sweet; and, though I was 
quite certain I had never seen it before, it 
had a familiar sound. ‘ 

I had often thought my procrastinating 
manner and aimlegsness of character grew 
out of the fagt that I had no immediate ob- 
ject for which to labor. A young and ar- 
dent nature like mine, I reflected, desires to 
make sacrifices for others ; it is not satisfied 
with, nor can it endure, the labor that leads 
only to its individual advancement. I now 
plainly saw that my laxness of purpose was 
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due to my very unselfishness. And it oc- 
curred to me, to be more particular, that [I 
should like very much to make sacrifices for 
Miss Storey. At any rate, I should soon see 
her. 

This latter thought gave me some uneasi 
ness as to my personal appearance, and | 
glanced into the mirror. My hair seemed 
rather light in color, and my features were 
not particularly fine ; yet the image I saw 
was not unpleasing to me. In spite of the 
fact that my shoulders had an undeniable 
stoop, I thought my appearance somewhat 
prepossessing, not to say striking. 

Life now put on a more cheerful aspect, 
and I went about my small duties with a 
lightness of heart I had never felt before. 
I did not complain, however petty the task ; 
for I had resolved to bear many things for 
her sake. And in all I did I felt the benefit 
of her sustaining influence. It was at this 
time that I wrote and published my paper, 
entitled ““The Use of As as a Relative,” 
which, perhaps, is my most successful liter- 
ary effort. 

The time of our departure had been set 
for the first of June, which left two weeks for 
preparation. I spent the time, the happiest 
of my life, in sounding all the depths of 
spiritual love. I allowed this passion to 
take full possession of me. She occupied 
my every thought. I framed imaginary con- 
versations with her, and decked her with 
every grace of womanhood—though my hap- 
piness was always tainted bya dread lest the 
reality should differ from the dream. 

The looked-for day at last came, and with 
it a telegram, saying that Miss Storey had 
been suddenly taken ill, and could not go. 
I shall not attempt to describe my disap- 
pointment. I had looked forward to the 
trip with the brightest anticipations. I had 
dreamed of the long hours we should spend 
together, and in fancy seen myself walking 
with her in quiet, shady places. 

I wished that I had not agreed to go, but 
I could not cancel my engagement now. It 
seemed selfish in me to be off on a pleasure 
trip while she was tossing with fever. This 
thought added not a little to my misery ; so 
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I resolved, by way of penance, to take no 
part in the pleasures of the others. I ad- 
hered to this plan so faithfully that my friends 
became seriously alarmed at my condition. 
| rejected all proffered remedies for dyspep- 
sia and loss of appetite, though I longed to 
make a confidant of some one, but did not 
see how I could. 

At last we returned home, to my great re- 
lief. The morning after our arrival my old 
friend Boggs called upon me. He had been 
away for some time, and I was overjoyed at 
meeting him again. In the course of our 
conversation, he mentioned that his business 
had called him to Lotus, where be had seen 
Miss Storey, who had told him all about our 
camping trip. He remarked that Miss Sto- 
rey Was a very interesting person, one whom 
I should know, and kindly promised to give 
me an introduction, if the opportunity ever 

ffered. 

| was pained to hear him speak as though 
she were a stranger to me, and was on the 
point of explaining our true relations, but re- 
flected that he would not be likely to com- 
prehend me, as he was a very matter-of-fact 
person. I also saw that he evidently intend- 
ed no harm ; still, I felt hurt by his thought- 
lessness. 

Some days after Boggs’s visit I received a 

tter from a lady friend, who, in the course 
ot her communications, informed me that 
Miss Storey had mentioned my name, “and 
spoke quite highly of you, too,” she added. 
I at once saw that I owed this to Boggs, and 
this pleased me much; for I knew his nat- 
ural candor would prevent him from placing 
ny qualities in any unfavorable light. 

I was again supremely happy ; I redoubled 
ny literary labors, and my next sermon, 
which was devoted to pointing out the spir- 
itual benefits of self-renunciation, was very 
well received. 

On the following Monday, Miss Hermione 
Smith accosted me on the street, and, with 
her usual volubility, informed me that she 
had been “looking everywhere” for me. 
Miss Storey had been staying a week with 
her, and had expressed a desire to meet me. 


Sh 


ic (Miss Smith) had thought of giving a 
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dinner for the express purpose of bringing 
us together; but Miss Storey had been un- 
expectedly called away before she could 
make the necessary arrangements. 

This was a crushing blow. I returned 
home immediately, and gave way to dismal 
forebodings. She had been in the town for 
a week. Perhaps I had passed her on the 
street. Perhaps she had heard my sermon 
on resignation, and still I had not seen her. 
I could not bring myself to think that I 
could see herand not know her. It seemed 
to me that all was over, and I gave way to 
despair. 

While in this mood a thought came to me 
that filled me with new life. Why should I 
yield without a struggle ? Why not address 
her in a letter? The more I thought of it, 
the more feasible the plan seemed. So I 
sat down and wrote as follows : 


PLEASANT VALE, June 18th, °75. 

Dear Miss Storey: It may give you some sur- 
prise to receive a letter from one whom you have 
never met. I admit my action would be considered 
irregular by some, yet, if you will hear me to the 
close, I think I can show I have reason on my side. 

First, we were to go on the camping trip; second- 
ly, we have heard so much of each other from com- 
mon friends, that we cannot be considered entire 
strangers ; thirdly, I have heard that you expressed a 
desire to meet me when you were in our town. On 
each and all of these occasions we shou/d and would 
have met, had it not been for a malignant fate. 

As we both have desired each other’s acquaintance, 
have we not met in the spirit already ? 

Such reasons might not strike the common mind 
with any great force; but for me they are all-sufficient. 
I have heard that you have literary tastes, and trust 
the breadth of view such tastes imply will prevent 
you from misjudging my motives, and cause you to 
overlook this slight violation of conventional custom. 
At any rate, I, at least, have not thought it right to 
allow a mere point of etiquette to debar me from 
communion with a kindred soul. Hoping that you 
will think as I do, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
AARON JAMEs. 


I passed the next few days in feverish anx- 
iety. On the fourth day a letter came. It 
was a dainty, gilt-edged epistle, written with 
rare delicacy and tact. The critical ability 
displayed was of a high order, though at times 
her feelings allowed her to indulge in a fervid 
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warmth of expression. On this account my 
modesty prevents me from reproducing the 
letter in full. I will say, however, that she 
appreciated the truth of my reasoning ; and 
it was in reference to this that her discern- 
ment and critical skill were shown. Best of 
all, she agreed to correspond with me. 

I was again supremely happy. I saw that 
intelligent and well directed effort always has 
its reward. 

During the weeks that followed I wrote 
to her regularly, and as regularly received 
her answers. My attachment broadened and 
deepened. I was often on the point of mak- 
ing my affection known, but always found 
some reason for cherishing it in silence a 
little longer. 

At last, it became necessary for me to go 
to the city to attend the yearly conference. 
I resolved to “ stay over” a day in the village 
where she resided. I thought I would not 
inform her of my intentions, but would make 
my visit and my mission alike a surprise. 

I now lived in dreams. I tried to picture 
the meeting—her warm glances, yet tempered 


by maidenly modesty, and in accordance 


with the strictest decorum. I wondered what 
she would say, and how I could lead our 
conversation to affairs of the heart, so that 
my announcement might not seem too sud- 
den. 

When the day of departure arrived, I was 
somewhat nervous, but bravely boarded the 
train, and in a few hours had reached my 
destination. The greater portion of the day 
was still before me, so I resolved to go toa 
hotel and wait till evening ; for I had decided 
that would be the only proper time to make 
my call. 

The day proved long and dreary. It 
seemed as though the lagging sun would 
never set. I had _ providentially provided 
myself with several novels, against such an 
emergency as the present, and I now sought 
these for diversion; but in vain. ‘Their im- 
aginary woes and simulated passion seemed 
tame, when compared with the living drama 
in which I was an actor. My thoughts con- 
tinually dwelt upon the future, and I devoted 
the greater portion of the day to rehearsing 
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my conversation for the evening. I wished 
I could walk about the town, but dared not 
make the attempt, for fear of disclosing my- 
self prematurely. 

Towards evening the dinner-bell rang. | 
went down to the dining-room, and called 
for a cup of coffee. There were several 
persons already there when I went in, and, 
as my appetite was not very good, I had 
plenty of time to observe them. Just across 
the room sat an elderly gentleman in slip- 
pers; at his right was a woman with flufl 
gray hair, coquettishly arranged in ringlets 
around her forehead. The lady occasionally 
spoke to her companion, though she devoted 
the greater portion of her time to selecting 
choice morsels for a fat poodle which sat by 
her chair. They were evidently man and 
wife. ‘The sight gave my thoughts a strange 
turn. I wondered if Karen —for I now 
thought of her by this name—would ever 
treat me thus. My thoughts were interrupted 
by a young lady who came in at this moment, 
and placed herself at the table where I was 
seated. 

There were two gentlemen at the lower 
end of the room, whom I had taken to be 
commercial travelers. One of them now 
glanced toward me, and made some remark 
to his friend, whereat they both laughed. | 
had often heard experienced ministers say 
that they could tell at a glance a man who 
had come to be married. Might it not be 
that these vulgar commercial men, who were 
much more experienced than ministers, could 
recognize a man who was about to propose ? 
The thought made me wince; and to add to 
my confusion, the young lady glanced at me 
critically. ‘This was more than I could stand. 
I now feared that they had divined my se- 
cret. 

After hastily swallowing my coffee, I got 
my hat and cane, and started down the street. 
I had not gone far, when I remembered that 
I did not know in what part of the town she 
lived. I expected some trouble on this ac- 
count; but, fortunately, I met a small boy, 
who, in answer to my inquiries, volunteered 
to conduct me to the place. 

We walked for some distance along a dusty 
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street, and then turned at right angles into 
another, equally dusty, but beautiful with 
overhanging boughs. As I was noting the 
luxuriance of the tall locusts that bordered 
our way, my guide suddenly stopped, and 
pointing to a house near at hand, explained 
that that was the place. I halted somewhat 
abruptly, and glanced in the direction indi- 
cated ; as I did so, I noticed a lace curtain 
drop at one of the windows. Some one had 
evidently been looking out, and had retired 
sur approach. 

\t this moment it occurred to me that it 
was too early for my call. After paying the 
boy for his trouble, I hastily retired, to his 

vident astonishment. This incident cost 

me my self-control; I became more and 
more agitated as I walked away. I also 
feared that the boy might think my actions 
range, and take it upon himself to mention 

suspicions. ‘This caused me considerable 

rm, and it was with some difficulty that I 
regained my usual composure. However, I 
walked on rapidly for some time, scarce not- 
ing whither. It was near sunset when I 

ped, and, as I turned to retrace my steps, 

| found I was at quite a distance from the 

village. As I approached the town, my ner- 

vousness, which had somewhat abated, again 

turned. I walked on, notwithstanding, and 

ttle while again reached the house. I 

. as I stopped a moment at the gate, that 

shoes were quite dusty. But there was 

no time to clean them now, so without fur- 
ther delay I started for the house. 

\s I moved slowly up the walk, I noticed 
the small flower-beds laid off in geometrical 
forms, the lines of division being made out 

small shells, pebbles, and inverted bot- 

I admired the thrift that could turn 

iall things to uses so beautiful : things that 
inost households encumber the ash-heaps, 
| are a “ weariness to the flesh.” By this 
‘I had reached the house, and, in spite 

’ nervousness, immediately rang the bell. 

\ small, keen-visaged woman, dressed in 

ck, came to the door. 

| hesitated a moment, and then made 

ic aimless remarks on the beauty of the 


ae 
ling, 
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The lady, who had been eyeing me rather 
dubiously, now asked me to come in; 
“though I don’t know as we want any 
books,” she added, as she slightly enlarged 
the opening in the door-way, and made room 
for me to enter. 

I bowed very stiffly, and begged leave to 
inform her that I was not a book agent, but 
a minister of the gospel from Pleasant Vale ; 
and that I had come to pay my respects to 
her daughter, with whom I was quite well 
acquainted. 

Her manner now changed ; her apologies 
were profuse; she was “sorry” she had made 
so greata blunder; “sorry ” that Karen was 
not at home, “ for,” she said, “I know she 
would be so glad to see you. But she and 
Mary went away yesterday, and they won’t 
be back till the last of the week. Won't you 
come in anyhow, and rest a while? You 
must be tired; you look as though you had 
walked a good ways. I ain’t such good com- 
pany asthe girls; they’ve had more schoolin’ 
than me,” she added, rather sadly; “but if 
you will come in, I'll get you a cup of tea, 
and make you as comfortable as I can.” 

I declined her invitation, and bidding her 
good night, walked quickly down the path. 

I felt hurt ; my feelings had received a se- 
vere shock. It was enough that s#e was not 
at home ; but to be taken for a book agent, 
and by her mother, was past endurance. Be- 
sides, the woman evidently thought I had 
walked from Pleasant Vale to see her daugh- 
ter. 

I went back to the hotel in no pleasant 
mood. I could not control my thoughts. It 
was impossible for me to read. So I imme- 
diately prepared to retire. As I took my 
coat off, I saw that my pockets were stuffed 
with the novels I had had in the afternoon. 
In my agitation, I had forgotten to leave them 
behind. This seemed to furnish some excuse 
for the old lady’s blunder. Still, I could not 
forgive her: it seemed to me that a person 
of even ordinary intelligence should not so 
err in reading character. 

1 passed a sleepless night. On the follow- 
ing morning I continued my journey, arriv- 
ing at San Francisco in the evening. After 
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attending the conference, which lasted a 
week, I returned home by another route. 

On my arrival, there were several letters 
awaiting me, and among them, one in her 
then familiar hand. I hastily tore it open. 
It expressed her deepest regrets at her ab- 
sence, and, withal, was so tender in tone, so 
exquisite in sentiment, that I felt ready to 
forgive the whole world, if necessary. I con- 
fined myself, however, to forgiving her moth- 
er. 

I now felt that my failure to see her had 
but added to my affection. And, acting upon 
the encouragement given in her letter, I wrote 
and told her of my love. 

In every life there are secrets that are sa- 
cred, sacred only as long as they are secret. 
Therefore, I shall not draw aside the veil, 
and let in the light of common day upon the 
thoughts and happenings of those few weeks. 
It is enough to say that I was accepted, and 
my life seemed complete. 

Our intercourse now, naturally, became 
more intimate. I shared her every thought. 
I lived the complete intellectual life. Yet, 
in spite of the spiritual calm this gave me, I 
longed to meet her. She also was anxious 
to see me, and expressed herself to that ef- 
fect several times. I made excuses for my 
delay, but promised to be with her before 
the end of the month. In reality, I was en- 
gaged upon a long descriptive poem. I 
wished to finish this, and carry it to her as 
the first offering of my love. 

About this time my lady wrote me that 
she had just finished a story, on which she 
had been engaged for some months. She 
said she felt some pride in the result of her 
efforts, and had great hopes of its success. 

I immediately wrote, asking to be allowed 
to read the production. She complied with 
my request, and I received the manuscript 
by the next mail. 

On looking into the story, I found many 
slips and inaccuracies that even my affection 
could not keep me from seeing. I felt it was 
my duty to write to her on the subject, which 
I did without delay. I endeavored to make 
my letter mild and dispassionate. I pointed 
out that, although the story was cleverly 
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told, and interesting from beginning to end, 
it contained blemishes my grammatical sense 
would not allow me to pass unnoticed. The 
use of “as” as a relative, and the continual 
occurrence of “that” in a non-restrictive 
sense, were particularly objectionable. I ad- 
mitted that some might overlook these er- 
rors; still, no scholar would tolerate them. 
The letter was very delicate in its wording, 
but I took good care that the principles upon 
which I made my points should be very evi- 
dent. 

In the course of a few days I received an 
answer, in which, among other things, she 
said she could not see why I “ made so much 
of things so small,” and that it looked to 
her as though I wished to “ quarrel” with 
her. 

I have never been one of those who submit 
to palliations and compromises. For me, 
there are no intermediate shades between 
absolute right and absolute wrong. And it 
is a source of gratification to me that I am 
able to say, at no time when I have once 
taken my position upon a subject, has force or 
persuasion sufficed to move me. Nor did I 
flinch from duty in the present instance. I 
immediately replied, strengthening my argu- 
ments, and saying that these things were not 
small matters to me; they involved ques- 
tions of principle which, to me, was never 
small. . 

I waited anxiously for her answer. It was 
characteristically feminine. She said if I 
persisted in clinging to these “trifles,” she 
must ask to be released from her engage- 
ment. If in the first flush of affection I 
could be so intolerant, she feared for the fu- 
ture when love had cooled. 

Though racked with grief, I did not wa- 
ver. I at once wrote to her, reiterating my for- 
mer utterances. I pointed out what seemed 
to me the path of duty. And, in conclu- 
sion, seeing that she desired it, I told her 
that henceforth I should consider our en- 
gagement at an end: my position as a min- 
ister of the gospel did not allow me to sac- 
rifice principle even for love. 

Summer passed into autumn, and autumn 
faded into winter, and my grief was still 
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alive within me. I gave all my time to study, 
hoping thus to forget my loss. 

One day a man came to me, and asked 
me if I would read the marriage service at a 
wedding in the country. Hardly noticing 
him, for I was deeply engrossed in my books, 
| assented, and he promised to call for me 
with a conveyance. It had been raining all 
day. ‘Towards night the man came for me 
with a close carriage, and we set out in the 
storm. I had not even taken the trouble to 
ask where we were going, and as we rolled 
along, I lay back onthecushions, and reflected 
as to what would be the probable effect that 
the study of Coptic would have upon future 
civilization. ‘This was a favorite .-subject of 
mine, and one to which I had devoted con- 
siderable time. 

In a few hours we reached our journey’s 
end. As I stepped from the carriage I was 
taken in hand by several ladies, who con- 
ducted me to a room where I could make 
my toilet. Having divested myself of my 
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wraps, and made all necessary preparations, 
I emerged from the room. At the head of 
the stairs I was met by a gentleman, who in- 
troduced himself as Mr. Evans, and by him 
I was presented to many of ‘the wedding 
guests. 

After we had waited for some time, the 
bride came into the room, accompanied by 
several ladies. The ceremony was performed 
atonce. As this was my first experience, I 
felt somewhat nervous. In my trepidation 
I forgot to ask if they hada license. The 
bride also lost her self-possession, and made 
several blunders in the responses, at which 
I heard some half-suppressed laughter. 

When all was done, and the couple were 
united, Mr. Evans led me up to the confused 
bride, and presented me to Mrs. Henry 
Smith, formerly Miss Karen Storey. It was 
some moments before I realized my situa- 
tion. Then I saw it all ata glance. I had 
officiated at the wedding of the only wom- 


an I had ever loved. 
G. M. Upton. 


SEHNSUCHT. 


Heavy, heavy heart of mine !— 

Their sunny ways a-winging, 
Hear the birds, in flight divine, 

Up to heaven singing. 
Thro’ the soft air’s tender hush 
Throbs the love song of the thrush ; 
Would the birds’ glad song were thine, 
Heavy, heavy heart of mine! 


Heavy, heavy heart of mine! 

By twos the birds are flying. 
Such happy love is never thine, 

So stay thou still a-sighing. 
The thrush will build his little nest, 
Where love secure and glad may rest. 
Love makes the home: love is not thine, 
Heavy, heavy heart of mine! 


M. Fo Rowntree. 
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In the preface to that exquisite little bio- 
graphical sketch, “ The Story of Ida,” John 
Ruskin says : 

“*T have been asking every good writer whom I 
know to write some part of what was exactly true in 
the greatest of sciences—Humanity, The lives we 
need to have written for us are of the people whom 
the world has not thought of, far less known of, who 
are yet doing the most of its work, and of whom we 
may learn how it can best be done.” 


Such a life has recently been ended here 
in California. It is well worth our while to 
study its simple but sublime annals. 

On the 15th of April, 1816, in a farm- 
house in Washington County, New York, 
not far from Whitehall, a little woman-child 
was born, and named by her parents the 
sweet scriptural name Mary. The home into 
which the child came was one of poverty and 
toil, unvaried by any remarkable experiences. 
Here, among brothers and sisters, she grew 
and thrived, and was well trained in all 
homely virtues. The father, Mr. Day, was 
a farmer and blacksmith, honest, thrifty, and 
independent. After a little time, he had the 
usual western impulse of enterprising men, 
and removed his family to Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

In this frontier town the little maiden 
Mary grew to a tall, slender girl of sixteen, 
full of womanly wisdom and gentleness, but 
with unusual firmness and strength, physical 
and mental. Here and now there came to 
woo her a grave, plain man, a widower with 
five young children. He bore the common 
name of John Brown, and had but scanty 
wealth or personal charm, save such as lies 
in manliness, evident uprightness, and a re- 
served tenderness. However, he asked this 
plain young woman to become his wife, to 
go with him to his humble home in Rich- 
mond, Pennsylvania, to share his joys and 
sorrows, and be a mother to his motherless 
children ; and she put her firm young hand 
in his, and followed him thereafter through 


evil and through good report, even to prison 
and the scaffold—for this man is immortal 
in our history as John Brown, of Ossawato- 
mie. 

Long years afterward, her husband wrote 
to her in his quaint fashion: 


Dear Mary: It is the Sabbath evening, and noth- 
ing so much accords with my feelings as to spend ; 
portion of it conversing with the partner of my own 
choice, and the sharer of my poverty, trials, discredit, 
and sore afflictions. Ido not forget the firm attach- 
ment of her who has remained my fast and faithful 


friend when others said of me: ‘ Now 
” 


affectionate 
that he lieth, he shall rise up no more.’ 


Looking back at that wedding of fifty years 
ago, it seems incredible that a girl of sixteen 
could have undertaken such responsibilities 
with any adequate comprehension of them ; 
but the uniform testimony in regard to this 
child-wife and mother is that she was a cheer 
ful and capable burden bearer. Her cour 
age and devotion were simply heroic, for 
John Brown was not the man to woo a girl 
with honeyed phrases, or to gloze over the 
hardships and self sacrifices which she must 
endure. Perhaps, with womanly discern- 
ment, she saw in him those traits which have 
made all women love him—single-hearted 
devotion to truth and duty, self-abnegation, 
even unto death; and, doubtless, he saw in 
that plain young girl “a perfect woman, no- 
bly planned.” 

In the new home she found the eldest boy 
only four years younger than herself, while 
the four younger children’s ages ranged down- 
ward to babyhood. What skill and _ tact, 
what kindiiness and true motherliness, must 
have been hers; for, to her dying day, these 
children, grown to be gray-haired men and 
women, still called her with tender dutiful- 
ness, “‘ Mother.” 

The years came and went, bringing only 
fresh occupants for the old red cradle, added 
care and toil to John and Mary Brown. But 
these were comparatively old times, and this 
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was a home of primitive piety. ‘The babies 
were ever taken as gifts from God, and were 
made welcome, clothed and fed in simple 
fashion, educated to be useful rather than 
accomplished, and above all, to fear God and 
keep his commandments. It was a home of 
peace and love, of thrift and intelligence, and 
of world wide sympathy wlth every good 
cause, especially with the cause of the down- 
trodden and oppressed. To such a home 
there could come no experience which was 
not borne with cheerful submission, as being 
of divine ordinance. When the mother was 
laid aside by her frequent woman’s burden 
(she bore thirteen children in twenty years), 
her husband was, as she testified in old age, 
her best, and often her only, nurse, many a 
time sitting up all night, after a day of hard 
work, to keep the fire burning lest she should 
be chilled, and always refusing any rest if he 
thought she needed his loving ministry. 

(he Browns were given to moving from 
one town to another, which must have added 
materially to the cares and labors of the 
house mother; but the reason of these 
changes seems to have been that John Brown 
was energetic and enterprising, eager to ex- 
tend his business as tanner, stock-dealer, and 
wool-merchant, and so to do the best possible 
things for those dependent upon him. 

(he usual chances and changes of life 

ie to them. Sickness and death invaded 
the household again and again. Once a 
little child met its death by a shocking ac- 
cident; once a lovely little girl faded slowly 
away, from some hidden disease ; and once 
the destroyer came, not to take a single lamb 
trom the flock, but in a devastating pesti- 
lence. Three little children were buried in 
one wide grave, and another followed in less 
thana week. Picture the desolation of that 

ine! One cannot speak of such grief save 
th awe; yet the time came to these trust- 
souls, when such tender and sacred be- 
ivements seemed but as light afflictions, 
mpared with the tragic depths of sorrow 

t to be endured. 

\mid all these toils and griefs, John and 
Mary Brown found room to think of others. 


Lach had “a heart at leisure from itself,” 
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and full of sympathy for the poor slave. 
With John Brown it grew to be a consuming 
passion. It was the subject of his thoughts, 
of his conversation, of his prayers. To the 
cause of emancipation he consecrated, at 
length, all his tremendous energies; and this 
singleness of purpose lifted him from the 
common ranks of men into the high compa- 
ny of heroes. 

He carried all his family with him in this 
enthusiastic devotion. ‘They moved up into 
the wilds of the Adirondack region, because 
there they thought they could best teach and 
help the poor fugitives from slavery ; and 
here they became missionaries, as genuine 
and devoted as any who ever went to Africa. 
The young men of the family went to Kan- 
sas, because the cause of freedom seemed to 
need strong supporters there ; and when, as 
the result, they encountered persecution and 
loss of all things, the gray-headed father 
could see but one line of duty for himself— 
to join his sons, and fight, if need be die, for 
the good cause. The mother was left at 
home in the little cabin, penniless, and sur- 
rounded by little children who must be 
clothed, and fed, and kept warm, through an 
almost arctic winter. But John Brown had 
an helpmeet, indeed— 

** No timid dove of storms afeared, 
She shared his life’s distress; 
A singing Miriam alway, 
In God’s poor wilderness.” 

With a true woman’s resource she saved, 
and planned, and toiled, and made the ends 
meet, enduring the loneliness and privation 
with fortitude and even good cheer, remem- 
bering her husband’s words of parting: “If 
it is so dreadful for us to part, with the hope 
of meeting again, how dreadful must be the 
separation for life of hundreds of poor slaves.” 
Her courage and zeal scarcely needed the 
stimulus of his written words: “ Mary, let us 
try and maintain a cheerful self composure 
while we are tossing up and down, and let 
our motto be ‘ Action, action, for we have 
but one life to live.’ ” 

The record of the family for the next four 
years was one of loss, hardship, self-sacrifice, 
and on the part of the women, patient en- 
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durance and long suspense—a far heavier 
burden than that borne by the men. John 
Brown became the world-renowned hero of 
Ossawatomie ; his son Frederick was cruelly 
murdered; but the women could only sit at 
home watching, weeping, praying. At length, 
John Brown formed his desperate resolve. 
It culminated in the mad attempt at Harper’s 
Ferry, in utter failure, in the terrible tragedy. 

After sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced upon the conspirator, and the whole 
world was looking on with bated breath 
at the spectacle, a faithful friend and sym- 
pathizer, Col. ‘T. W. Higginson, of Boston, 
went at once to visit the stricken house- 
hold, his object being to convey Mrs. Brown 
to Virginia, that she might be with her hus- 
band, and, if possible, induce him to consent 
to an attempt at rescue, a thing which he 
had at first refused. 

Colonel Higginson’s description of his 
journey to the remote and inaccessible home, 
of its poverty and desolation, of the sacred 
grief, and yet the lofty resignation and trust 
of its inmates, forms a chapter of immortal 
beauty in the annals of earth’s heroes and 
saints. A little of it must be quoted to com- 
plete this sketch : 

“Here was a family, out of which four 
noble young men had within a fortnight been 
killed (two sons and two sons-in law): I say 
nothing of a father under sentence of death, 
and a brother fleeing for life, but only speak 
of those killed—no sad, unavailing kisses, no 
tender funeral rites. In speaking of them, 
they used the word ‘killed’—to them it 
meant died—one gate into heaven, and that 
one a good deal frequented by their family 

that is all. ‘There was no hardness about 
this, no stoicism of will—only God had in- 
ured them to the realities of things. They 


asked but one question, ‘ Does it seem as if 


the cause of freedom were to gain or lose by 
this?’ ‘That was all. This family work for 
a higher prize than fame—it is always duty. 
Principle is the word I brought away with 
me, asthe one most familiar in their vocabu- 
lary.” 

Mrs. Brown told Colonel Higginson “ her 
husband always believed that he was to be 
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an instrument in the hand of Providence, 
and she believed it, too. This plan had oc- 
cupied his thoughts and prayers for twenty 
years. Many a night he had lain awake and 
prayed concerning it. Even now she did 
not doubt he felt satisfied, because he thought 
it would be overruled by Providence for the 
best. For herself, she had always prayed 
that her husband might be killed in fight, 
rather than fall alive into the hands of slave- 
holders, but she could not regret it now, in 
wwew of the noble words for freedom which it 
had been his privilege to utter.” 

Colonel Higginson goes on to say, “ When, 
the next day on the railway, I was compelled 
to put into her hands the newspaper contain- 
ing the death warrant of her husband, I felt 
no fear of her exposing herself to observation 
by any undue excitement. She read it, and 
then the tall, strong woman bent her head 
for a few moments on the seat before us ; 
then she raised it, and spoke as calmly as be- 
fore.” 

Mrs. Brown went with Colonel Higginson, 
intending to go to her husband ; but receiving 
from him a tender and urgent letter advising 
her not to come, she turned aside and stayed 
for a few days with friends at Eagleswood, 
New Jersey. Here Theodore Tilton visited 
her, and wrote to a New York paper: “She 
is a woman worthy to be the wife of such a 
man. Her face is grave and thoughtful, 
serious rather than sad, quiet and retiring in 
manner; but her natural simplicity and mod- 
esty cannot hide her force of character.” 
At Eagleswood she busied herself packing 
a box of clothing and little comforts for her 
wounded and imprisoned husband. Only 
once she broke down utterly, sobbing bitter- 
ly over the thought of how little she could 
do for him, and for how little while she could 
do even that. 

From Eagleswood she went to Philadel- 
phia, to be the guest of Lucretia Mott and 
other kind friends, who vied with each other 
in their kindness to her and their unavailing 
efforts to save her husband. Here another 
friend (Mr. McKim, of the “ Anti-Slavery 
Standard ”) testified of her: ‘She is just the 
woman to be the wife of the hero of Har- 
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per’s Ferry. Stalwart of frame and strong in 
native intellect, she is imbued with the same 
religious faith and her. heart overflows with 
the same sympathies. Her bearing in her 
present distress is admirable. She is brave 
without insensibility, tender without weak- 
ness, and though overwheimed by the deep- 
est sorrow, her sorrow is not as one having 
no hope—not for her husband’s reprieve, but 
that it all may advance the cause for which 
he is to die. Her demeanor is marked by 
unaffected propriety and natural dignity. 
She is disappointed at not going to her hus- 
band, but is content to do his bidding. She 
reads with avidity every item in the papers 
concerning her husband, especially his let- 
ters. She usually maintains her composure; 
but when listening to a letter from him to 
Keverend Mr. Vaill, the reader came to the 
words, ‘I have lost my two noble boys,’ she 
dropped her head as if pierced with an ar- 
row.” 

While in Philadelphia, she received _per- 
mission from the Virginia authorities to have 
the bodies of her husband and sons. It 
swept away her last hope in regard to her 
husband’s life, and she seemed for a time 
overwhelmed with sorrow; but she would 
not listen for a moment to the suggestion 
of some friends, who wished her to testify 
that her husband was insane. “It would be 
untrue, and therefore impossible,” she sim- 
| ly said. 

At last she received a reluctant permission 
from her husband to come and visit him, 
and went to Harper’s Ferry on December rst, 
the day before his execution. Only the 
kind jailer was present at that tragical but 
sublime meeting and parting. The interview 
lasted two hours ; but an eternity of faithful 
love and of holy trust in God was in it. 

The last good-by was said, and the strick- 
en woman was hurried away by kind friends 
to Philadelphia. One who accompanied her 
on this journey testifies: “In Baltimore, on 
the railway, at Harper’s Ferry, wherever she 
went, Southern men treated her with respect, 
and comforted her by stories of her husband 
and children, illustrative of their bravery and 


consistency.” 
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The gentleman at whose house she stayed 
during the closing hours of her husband’s 
life, bears witness to her wonderful self-con- 
trol. She came down to breakfast as usual 
on the 2nd of December, and appeared 
calm and sustained until the fatal hour ar- 
rived, when she knew her husband was to 
suffer ignominious death; then for a little 
while she seemed bowed beneath her awful 
burden, but soon regained her composure, 
and was ready on the morrow for the dreary 
return to North Elba, with all that was mor- 
tal of her noble husband. He had written 
her one more brief letter: “ Dear wife, I 
bid you another farewell. Be of good cheer, 
and God Almighty bless, save, comfort, guide 
and keep you to the end.” And she was, 
then and afterward, of good cheer, so far as 
lay in the power of a mortal being, ever 
walking as one who sees the invisible. 

Devoted friends, among them Wendell 
Phillips, accompanied her homeward. It 
was an historic procession, 

** As grand a funeral 
As ever passed on earth.’ 
Through the bitter December weather they 
pushed their way to the little frozen hamlet 
of North Elba. It was after dark when 
they arrived near the old home, where they 
were met by neighbors coming out to seek 
for them with lanterns. At last home was 
reached. ‘The meeting between the mother 
and her orphaned children and widowed 
daughters-in-law was inexpressibly pathetic. 
“Tt is God’s will ; it must be all for the best.” 
With such words they comforted each other 
then and forever after. 

John Brown’s body, amid prayers and 
tears, and lofty words of cheer, was laid away 
to await the resurrection morning in the 
shadow of a great rock near his house, just 
as he directed, and over him was set up the 
mossy tombstone which once marked the 
resting place of Captain John Brown of 
Revolutionary times, but which had been 
brought from Massachusetts by his great- 
grandson and namesake, John Brown, of 
Ossawatomie, and kept for many years 
leaning against the side of his house, wait- 
ing for the time when it could be placed 
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over himself. Did he dimly foresee what 
manner of inscription his own would be? 
It is not at all impossible. But it is far more 
than possible that one with such high trust 
in God as he possessed, knew that his mar- 
tyrdom would not be in vain. He bade 
them sing at his funeral that ringing, martial 
hymn, ‘‘ Blow ye the trumpet, blow!” That 
was in December,’59. In ’62, great armies 
of northern men were marching to the rescue 
of the slave, unwittingly indeed, but inevi- 
tably, and the song they sang was: 

** John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 

But his soul goes marching on !” 

How this battle cry must have reverberated 
among those Adirondack hills!) What won- 
drous fulfillment was then seen of promise 
and prophesy! What tremendous proof of 
aGod in history! Even those widowed wo- 
men must have at last joined in that trium- 
phant refrain: “Glory, glory, hallelujah.” 

And then the family dropped into obscur- 
ity. They courted privacy. ‘They did not 
seek either fame or money. ‘They were hardy 
and inured to poverty. Their whole training 
had been such as to make them proudly inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. When Colonel Hig- 
ginson visited them, he found them so poor 
that they had not even money to pay post- 
age, save as the little girls earned it by picking 
berries. They were oppressed with anxiety 
about the payment of ten dollars for taxes. 
The money had once been laid aside, but 
had been given to a poor suffering negro wo- 
man by the mother, who was always ready 
to share her last crust with one poorer than 
herself. It is a wonderful story for the luxu- 
rious, self-indulgent world to hear ! 

So they lived on in their simple, dutiful 
fashion, and the world heard of them no 
for many years. In 1862, Salmon 
Brown, who stood at the head of the family 
after his father’s death, made up his mind to 
go west, and the mother, with her three 
young daughters, accompanied him. After 
living for a short time in Iowa, they decided 
to go still further west, and in 1864 they emi- 
grated to California. They settled in Red 
Bluff, Tehama County, where they remained 
six years, and then, again, moved to Hum- 


more 
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boldt County, and lived there for ten years. 
Here, two of the daughters were married. 
The mother led her old, quiet, busy life 
—a daily round of homely tasks, all faith- 
fully done, “(as unto the Lord.” She did 
not dwell upon the past. Her one thought 
was to do the duty which lay nearest to her. 

In 1881 the family made one more migra- 
tion. Santa Clara Valley, with its wealth 
of fruits and flowers, and its delightful 
climate, had been described to them. By 
chance, an advertisement of a tract of land, 
lying on a high ridge of the Santa Cruz 
mountains, fell under the eye of one of the 
daughters, and she came to Santa Clara to 
investigate the desirability of its purchase. 
It was decided upon, and the investment 
made. The family was now made up of 
Mrs. Brown, an unmarried daughter, and a 
married daughter with her husband and 
children. ‘The son with his family remained 
in Humboldt County. They combined their 
slender purses to buy this new home, and 
soon came to live in it ; but they could only 
partially pay for it, and there was still a heavy 
debt secured by mortgage on the place. It 
was a wild, romantic spot, a thousand feet 
above the little village of Saratoga. For a 
background they had another steep hill-side. 
The foreground was the whole beautiful San- 
ta Clara valley—the loveliest valley in the 
world. <A king might have envied them 
their outlook. Now, as usual, they all went 
to work. ‘The mountain “ranch ” taxed all 
the energies of the son-in-law— indeed, of the 
whole family. The married daughter’s heart 
and life were full with the care of four little 
children, while the mother’s busy hands 
helped on every side. ‘ She did everything 
for me,” testified the young mother, weeping 
over the folded, toil-worn hands. ‘It seems 
as if I could not live without her. She cut 
and planned everything the children wore. 
I just depended on her more than words can 
tell.” 

But it would be months before the pro- 
ducts of the farm could be turned into money, 
and the unmarried daughter sought employ- 
ment elsewhere. Then, for the first time, 
the community about them became aware 
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of the fact that the family of old John Brown 
had come to live among them, and were in 
straitened circumstances. The story ran 
through neighboring towns, crept into the 
newspapers, and stirred every heart ; for this 
Santa Clara valley is full of New England 
people, and of men who had “served during 
the war,” and the name of John Brown 
struck resounding chords. Scores of people 
climbed the rugged hill-sides, to touch the 
hands of the widow and children of Jchn 
brown. Mrs. Brown shrank from publicity ; 
so did they all; but they could not repel 
such a flood-tide of sympathy and gratitude. 
Over and over again, they all asserted that 
they claimed nothing, wished nothing, only 
an opportunity to help themselves ; but they 
could not coldly turn away from loving hands 
and eyes filled with tears ; neither could the 
warm glow of popular feeling be checked. 
little by little the family yielded to the pres- 
sure, and allowed the dear old mother to re- 

ceive the gifts of overflowing hearts. 
lhe editor of the ‘San José Mercury,” 
always enthusiastic in a good cause, called for 
a subscription in behalf of Mrs. Brown, to 
which the public promptly responded. San 
| rancisco took it up, and the “San Francisco 
Chronicle” proposed also to receive tribute 
ney. The people were determined that 
in Brown’s widow should never again feel 
e pressure of debt and poverty. The story 
reached New England, and waked a response 
there. The end was, that the debt was paid. 
mortgage cancelled, and a fund invested 

tor a little permanent income. 

\Irs. Brown received these attentions un- 
r protest, but with the good sense and judg- 
nt which were her marked characteristics. 
\\hen reporters from the various papers “in- 
terviewed ” her, she met them with simple 
urtesy and dignity. Toall visitors she was 
‘able and considerate. Every one was im- 
ressed with her strength and self-possession. 
| he neighbors and more intimate friends bear 
iniform witness to her quiet, impressive man- 
rs, her perfect self-control, the calm, re- 
ressed way in which she would tell the story 
' the great crisis of her life, and above all, 
‘he grand religious faith which cheered and 


held her. 
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She had now been separated from her 
Eastern friends nearly twenty years, and she 
decided to visitthem. She went East in the 
fall of 1882, visiting many of her children 
and relatives. Everywhere she was received 
with abounding kindness and honor. In 
many places they gave her public receptions, 
and in every way she was made to feel that 
she was unforgotten. One of the remark- 
able incidents of this journey was the recov- 
ery and burial of her son Watson’s body. 
He was one of the killed at Harper’s Ferry, 
and his body had been taken to a South- 
ern medical college for anatomical purposes; 
but a surgeon in the Northern army had res- 
cued it, and sent it to an Indiana college. 
Its identity had been preserved beyond ques- 
tion, and now, after the lapse of more than 
twenty years, the aged mother was permitted 
to take these remnants of her first-born, and 
with other loved ones make one more sorrow- 
ful pilgrimage to North Elba. They made 
another grave in the shadow of- the great 
rock, and turned away once more, sorrowing 
but rejoicing. 

Mrs. Brown’s eastern journey occupied 
buttwo months. She returned in safety, and 
greatly comforted by the love and kindness 
which she had experienced. In the fall of 
’83 she made a little trip to visit her children 
in Humboldt County, and then returned to 
home and its ever pleasant duties, having 
now seen all her dear ones face to face once 
more. It seemed as if the promised “ light 
at even time” had come to this trusting soul. 
But as so often befalls in this life, just now 
came the warning, ‘This is not your rest.” 
A fatal disease began to undermine her still 
powerful constitution. 

Little by little the strong tower tottered to 
its fall. She had the attendance ofa skilled 
and faithful physician, and as her attacks of 
acute suffering became more frequent and 
intense, it often became necessary for the 
doctor to climb the almost impassable moun- 
tain road by night and in stormy weather. 
She finally, therefore, decided to abandon 
the eyrie of her choice, and come down into 
the valley for another and more convenient 
home. Her friends and family approved the 
decision, and a neat little house near the vil- 
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lage of Saratoga, hidden away among beau- 
tiful trees, and with a pretty brook (a rare 
possession for California) running in a semi- 
circle around the door-yard, was bought in 
exchange for the other place. Here family 
and friends and good physician were all at 
hand, but one stronger than they had claimed 
her. She made a brave fight for life, as might 
be expected of one so organized ; and finding 
her strength waning, and disease gaining 
upon her, went to San Francisco for change 
of air and medical treatment. Here, tenderly 
ministered to by her daughter Sarah, and 
with all possible helps to recovery, she ral- 
lied for a little while, only to sink again. Her 
suffering was so acute that the strong spirit 
broke beneath it, and despondency, alternat- 
ing with morbid fancies, oppressed her be- 
yond endurance, till merciful death came and 
freed the immortal from the mortal part. 

** We do thee grievous wrong, 

O eloquent and just and mighty Death! 

Life is a cave, where shadows gleam and glide 

Between our dim eyes and the distant light. 

Faint falls the booming of the outer tide; 

Faint shines its line of white. 

When in the cave our spirits darkling stand, 

When the lights strangely glimmer on the floor, 

Comes Death, and gently leads us by the hand, 

Unto the cavern door.” 

She died on February 29th, 1884. On 
the next day, the sorrowing daughter brought 
the precious dust back to the family home, 
and on the succeeding day the burial took 
place. It was a most quiet and unostenta- 
tious funeral. The little village of Saratoga 
looked like a beautiful picture, as it lay nes- 
tled among the green hills beneath the soft 
California sky. Neighbors and friends gath- 
ered in kindly fashion at the little farm-house, 
and then followed in procession the hearse, 
as it moved slowly down the ‘green lane, 
and along the pleasant road leading to the 
village church. On either side were fields of 
wheat or fruit trees in blossom. Flowers 
bloomed by the road-side, and birds sang 
blithely. But for that funeral train, one 
could scarcely have believed that death was 
in the world. ‘The church is on a high pla- 
teau overlooking the village—a_ plain little 
building, but ‘* beautiful for situation.” The 
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church-yard was full of people, standing in 
quiet groups awaiting the arrival of the 
hearse. Six elderly men stood ready to act 
as pall-bearers, and as soon as the procession 
had wound up the steep hill to the church 
door, the coffin was taken in and set down 
before the pulpit, which had been decked 
with trailing vines of ivy and the waxen clus- 
ters of the laurestine. A cross of these flow- 
ers, mingled with the small, sweet-scented 
violets, that are a part of every California 
garden, hung upon the front of the little 
reading desk, and wreaths of the same blos- 
soms lay on the coffin. ‘The interior of the 
church is of most primitive simplicity. It 
might have pleased Puritan eyes, save for the 
long wreaths of Christmas greenery which 
had not yet been removed, and which won- 
derfully softened and brightened the severe 
outlines of the room. 

The house was filled to its utmost capact- 
ty; perhaps two hundred were present— 
plain, serious country people. Many women 
had brought their little children, and not a 
few babies from their mother’s arms looked 
on with wide, innocent eyes. At times they 
were a slightly noisy element in the little con- 
gregation ; but, evidently, both pastor and 
people were accustomed to such interrup- 
tions, and there was a pathetic side to their 
presence, for it told of toiling women, to 
whose maternal cares there came no pause. 
The pastor, a plain, earnest man, wholly 
befitting the congregation, conducted the 
services in the simplest manner. It was only 
when four trained and accordant voices sang 
the anthem, “ Father, forgive these tears,” 
that one saw the first trace of any unusual 
tribute to the dead. The fine, sympathetic 
soprano seemed to carry the burden and 
mystery of life and death on wings of song 
to the very gates of heaven, and leave it 
there. ‘The hymns, “ Asleep in Jesus,” and 
“There is an hour of peaceful rest,” were 
also sung with beautiful effect in the course 
of the services. This sweet singer came 
from a neighboring town, as did a very few 
others. The only persons who came from a 
greater distance to do honor to the memery 
of this noble woman, were two Oakland !a- 
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dies, one of them over eighty-three yearsgld, 
both entire strangers to the family ; but one 
had been the friend of Wendell Phillips and 
of William Lloyd Garrison, and had shared 
their enthusiasm; while the dearest friend of 
both, a beloved son and husband, had given 
his life in following where John Brown’s soul 
had gone marching on, so that they paid this 
tribute partly for his sake. 
lhe good pastor chose for his text our 
|.ord’s words of promised greeting, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” “Our 
dear sister would- not have chosen these 
words for herself,” he said, “ but we feel that 
she deserves them” ; and then he briefly out- 
lined her life. There was in the sermon but 
the slightest allusion to her peculiar and 
erand story. He spoke of her patience, her 
devotion, her self-sacrifice, her unswerving 
faith in God, as he might have told the char- 
acteristics of any other of God’s humble 

ints. Doubtless it was best to be thus in. 
definite, for the sake of the sorrowing daugh- 
ters, who could have borne no more explicit 
references ; but to those who knew that the 
one who lay before them, “asleep in Jesus,” 
was the widow of John Brown, of Ossawato- 
mie, there was small need of any eloquent 
words of history or eulogy. 

What wonderful recollections crowded 
pon the mind! How transfigured was the 
ene! A scaffold hung beside the peaceful 

cross of flowers and seemed to share its halo. 
\ noble gray head bowed above the coffin— 
the head which a famous sculptor once fol- 
lowed with despairing admiration through 
the crowded streets of Boston. A panorama 
of tragic scenes swept slowly by the quiet 
sleeper, the scenes of a drama such as Shak- 
spere never wrote, and with a hero beside 
whom his greatest kings seem paltry and 
self-seeking men. Imagination paled before 
her own pictures of the life of this man of 
sorrows. But anon came the tread of great 
armies marching past to the familiar song, 
and then came up Lowell’s prophetic verse : 
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** Careless seems the great Avenger ;— 

History’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness 
’*Twixt old systems and the Word ; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.-— 

But that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 


At the close of the exercises, as the rural 
custom is, all friends and neighbors were 
bidden to come and look at the face of the 
dead. Allin the church passed slowly by, 
each pausing for a moment by the open cof- 
fin. The face within was very noble in its 
contours ; a broad, high forehead, strong fea- 
tures, worn and wasted with suffering, yet 
with an expression of deep restfulness. 
Those who looked upon the dead seemed to 
feel this influence, and scarcely a tear was 
shed. ‘Then the face was shut away from 
sight, the bearers carried their burden to the 
hearse, and all moved slowly to the little 
cemetery which lay close at hand, on the 
same high plateau with the church—a most 
beautiful resting-place, full of overshadowing 
trees, and all the sweet sights and sounds of 
nature undisturbed. The turf was thickly 
strewn with wild flowers—golden buttercups, 
and the fragile littke nemophilz, which Cali- 
fornia children call “ babies’ eyes.” They 
looked like a light fall of snow-flakes. 

Prayer was offered by the side of the open 
grave, a prayer full of submission to the di- 
vine will, of faith in the unseen, and of im- 
mortal hope. The coffin was lowered into 
its place. The earth fell quickly upon it— 
“dust to dust ”—and thus they laid her down 
to sleep, separated by the width of a conti- 
nent from that beloved grave in the Adiron- 
dacks. But to the reunited spirits there is 
neither time nor space. ‘‘And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain, 
for the former things are passed away.” 

M. H. F. 
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A HEAVILY built, genial man leaned idly 
over the railing of a fog-bound steamer that 
tossed uneasily from side to side in the choppy 
sea, outside the bar that guards Humboldt 
Bay. From time to time he removed the 
cigar from between his teeth, and addressed 
himself to an automatic buoy that dismally 
moaned in its chains a short distance away. 

“You poor creature, how you se@n to suf- 
fer! I wish I could render you some assist- 
ance.” 

“(-0-0-0!” groaned the buoy. 

* Are you a widow ?” 

* Q-o-o-o !” in still more heartrending ac- 
cents. 

“Sh! there, there, there, now, don’t take 
on at such arate. Beg your pardon for not 
seeing the widow’s veil over that white frilled 
cap of yours. If the road was drier, I’d come 
over and see you, for I dote on widows; but 
as it is, I must tender you my heartfelt sym- 
pathies from here. [et me give you one piece 
of advice, however—if you are wise, you will 
capture another husband before you ruin 
your lovely voice with so much moaning, 
and before you rust out your eyes with such 
long continued weeping.— Crocodile tears, 
though I wouldn’t have her hear me for the 
world,” he remarked between his teeth. 
“* Bah ! I’ve seen that kind too many times.” 

Hearing an amused though politely sub- 
dued ripple of laughter in the vicinity, he 
wheeled around abruptly, and found himself 
face to face with a tall young woman, whose 
twinkling gray eyes were regarding him curi- 
ously. “Did she doubt his sanity ?” he asked 
himself. If she did, it would be wise for him 
to explain at once. 

“T did pity the poor thing,” he remarked, 
by way of apology, at the same time throwing 
the stump of his cigar overboard. “ I thought 
that if she felt half as blue as I do, she needed 
human sympathy. It’s confounded luck for 


a man of my superfluous energy to be fog- 
bound in a wretched tumbling tub like this for 
two endless days. You don’t seem to fancy 
it much, yourself. Are you a stranger here ?” 

The young woman was at a loss. True, 
on board ship one is privileged to speak 
with anybody ; but Miss Martha Sherwood, 
brought up according to the rigid Phil- 
adelphia etiquette, had been taught that it 
was a mortal sin to make an acquaintance 
informally. As she was a motherless girl, 
her aunt had impressed upon her at parting 
the necessity of being a chary traveler, for 
Mr. Sherwood, notwithstanding his good in 
tentions to be the best of fathers, was too 
much absorbed in the society of the smoking 
room to be more than a nominal protector 
for his daughter. Reflecting, however, that 
she had inadvertently drawn the gentleman’s 
attention towards herself, she thought it 
would do no harm to answer him civilly, so 
she said : 

“Yes, 1 am astranger. Father and I have 
never been so far west before.” 

“ Business ?” inquired the man, dropping 
down upon the bench beside her, and throw- 
ing one knee over the other. 

“My father?” asked Miss Sherwood. 
“Yes, he has come on business.” 

“Lumber, I presume. That is the only 
business here. Is he wishing to buy?” 

“No, it is government land that he is go- 
ing to take up.” 

“By Jove,” exclaimed the man with in- 
creased interest, “that’s my business, too. 
I don’t intend to sell out to any syndicate, 
either: there’s money in holding on—money 
in holding on.” Seeing a blank, uninterested 
expression creeping over his companion’s 
face, his earnestness relaxed, and he added: 
“IT don’t suppose you understand much 
about the details of the lumber business— 
women’s heads were not made for such 
things. I believe I'll go and have a talk 
with your father.” 
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Raising his hat to her, he sauntered off 
towards the smoking room, with an amusing 
air of conscious superiority over “these wo- 
men.” Miss Sherwood listlessly leaned back 
against the railing, and supporting her head 
n the palm of her hand, she fixed her gaze 
shorewards, hoping to see the dense fog lift. 

“The air is growing lighter,” she thought. 
~handsome 

His great 
Southern eyes are so expressive. I wonder 
How I wish papa 


‘What a singular man that is 
ugh to be from Baltimore. 


‘is married or single. 
had left me at home with Aunt Helen ; for 
m sure we shall have nothing here but 

« cabins, Indians, and fleas—ugh! There! 

| do believe that the fog is lifting.” 

Presently she rose, and after wrapping her- 

f more securely in her warm fur cloak, 

- went aft in search of her father, whom 
found earnestly engaged in conversation 

th the eccentric stranger. 

“Papa dear, the fog is lifting,” she said 
him softly, when there was a convenient 
ise. ‘Don’t you wish to come forward 

and watch for the first glimpse of our new 
home? The Captain says that he hears the 
ilot boat coming out to us.” 

“Yes, Martha, we'll watch together for 
first sight of our new home. My daugh- 
\Martha—Mr. George Wright.” 

Mr. Wright bowed gravely, and murmured 

mething about “ Very happy, I’m sure”; 

hen he added more intelligibly : 

“Your father tells me that you are not 

anticipating much pleasure from your new 


“I prefer the East,” returned Miss Sher- 
id. “IT am afraid it will seem dull here.” 
“If it is any encouragement,” said Mr. 
Vright affably, “I will tell you a great secret. 
| have been told that Eureka is like Paris— 
nt laugh—you cannot resist its fascina- 
n. | presume that its natural grandeur 
compensates for its isolation from the world. 
At any rate, the Humboldt people are a 
ce by themselves—and a delightful one, I 

1 told.” 

“I care more for the scenery than for the 
people,” said Mr. Sherwood with sturdy con- 
vicion, “Iam tired of crowds of people, 

Vor. VI.—24. 
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tired of shams, tired of hypocrisy; but I can. 
not make Martha believe that there is a 
world outside the city limits of Philadelphia 
and Newport.” 

“ Papa is about right,” said the girk “I 
do not appreciate scenery, unless there are 
people in it to make it interesting; but I 
dare say that I can learn. One can school 
one’s self to endure anything.” 

Mr. Wright bent upon her a curious and 
prolonged stare, finally coming to the conclu- 
sion that she was not quite as charming and 
divine as he had thought she was a few mo- 
ments before. ‘Her soul must have gone 
to the creditors along with the rest of Sher- 
wood’s property,” he groaned inwardly. 

Miss Sherwood bore his scrutiny without 
the least particle of embarrassment. Had 
she not been stared at, admired, and criti- 
cised all her life? Aside from the social 
standing her father’s wealth had given her, 
she was endowed with an amount of indi- 
viduality that would command attention un- 
der any circumstances. She had no striking 
features, and yet the /out ensemble was sttik- 
ing. Her complexion was pale and clear ; 
her gray eyes frank and steady; her nose 
and chin like a thousand others ; her mouth 
pretty, but expressive of weakness. Perhaps 
her mode of dressing was where she made 
her point—always in black, yet with a variety 
and individuality that was marvelous. <A 
monochrome belle must have a wonderful 
ingenuity to stand such a test successfully. 
Miss Sherwood rather affected loose garments 
and Rubens hats, but the somber mono- 
chrome saved her from appearing loud. 

The passengers now made a sudden rush, 
uttering enthusiastic expressions of admira- 
tion at the curious and beautiful phenom- 
enon which presented itself. The heavy 
fog-banks had partially lifted —just high 
enough to display a strip of magnificent 
landscape between them and the seething 
ocean below. ‘The far-famed Humboldt bar 
stretched its swirling, frothing length before 
them. Asmall pilot boat struggled and buf- 
feted its way through the tumultuous break- 
ers. Out on the yellow sand beach that 
stretched away to the right as far as eye 
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could see, rose abruptly one black, solitary 
light-house, around the tower of which sleep- 
ily careened four or five sea-gulls. The sun, 
which had just gone down, left behind it 
only the rich afterglow, accentuated by broad, 
radiating bars of golden light, which soon 
grew dim, leaving in their stead a warm vio- 
let haze to veil the vast extent of mighty, 
impenetrable redwood forests that rise tier 
upon tier, beginning at the water’s edge and 
melting into the snow-crowned peaks that 
outline the horizon. Between the sandy 
beach on one side, the forest-covered island 
to the left, and the redwoods in the back- 
ground, lay Humboldt Bay, calm and slug- 
gish, with scarcely enough current to float 
along the great rafts of logs that dotted its 
surface. At the piers were long lines of 
shipping, and each saw-mill that reared its 
head here and there around the bay had its 
quota of skeleton-like masts and spars, which 
disappeared from sight at times in the cloud 
of smoke that curled upwards from the great, 
ever-hungry, ever-devouring refuse fires, to 
mingle at last with the overhanging fog-banks. 
Between the trees on the farther side of the 
bay peeped some white steeples and a few 
groups of houses. 

“That looks like a good hotel,” remarked 
Miss Sherwood, as the steamer, guided by 
the pilot, was borne safely across the bar, and 
landed at the pier in sight of a large, white 
building from which airily floated the Ameri- 
can flag. 

‘** How can you speak of hotels, Miss Sher- 
wood,” remonstrated Mr. Wright, ‘““—of ho- 
tels in the presence of such grandeur? By 
Jove, Miss Sherwood, I never want to see an- 
other hotel. Give me a bed of overlapping 
fir boughs, a roaring camp-fire, and a venison 
steak. Which of your hotels can give you 
accommodations like that?” 

“T should be in despair if they couldn’t 
give us anything better— life wouldn’t be 
worth living,” flippantly retorted the young 
woman. “Besides, Mr. Wright, I know 
very well that a week’s diet of venison, and 
at the same time being made a victim of 
damp nights, bears, tarantulas, snakes, and 
fleas, would make you contented, and glad 
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to return to civilization and the comforts of 
even a third rate hotel.” 

“Well, Miss Sherwood, we are here. I 
advise you to try the Vance House, if you 
must patronize a hotel. I'll let you know as 
soon as I am settled. Good-bye, Sherwood, 
I'll see you in a few days ””—and Mr. George 
Wright disappeared. 

The tired passengers filed down the slip- 
pery gang-plank into a dismal, badly lighted 
room, shivering miserably while waiting for 
the baggage to be taken from the hold. In 
the meantime the fog had dipped down 
again, and the situation was becoming de- 
pressing. Out of the dim obscurity of one 
corner of the rambling waiting room, as Miss 
Sherwood’s eyes became accustomed to the 
light, a shadowy form began to be material- 
ized. Penetrating eyes, grizzled eyebrows, 
bushy hair, shrimp-like form, spidery arms 
and legs, stooping shoulders, and a head that 
was much too large for the shriveled body— 
one by one these features took shape, and 
the whole formed a little old man. At first 
Miss Sherwood was inclined to laugh, for he 
had come into her line of vision so uncannily 
—piece-meal, as it were ; but something in his 
bowed form, and his pathetically nervous 
manner of looking about to see that he was 
not pursued, checked her risibilities. Mr. 
Sherwood was gazing vacantly about him, 
with the helplessness of a traveler in a for- 
eign land, who is at a loss where to make a 
beginning. One by one his fellow passen- 
gers disposed of their baggage, and filed out 
of the arched entrance into the choking 
blackness of the fog without. In the midst 
of his dilemma, the weazened old person in 
the corner, after a last hasty glance around, 
darted forward, and touched him on the 
arm. 

“Baggage, sir?” he quietly asked. “Where 
are you going to stop ?” 

“They told me to go tothe Vance House. 
Do you know of any better? I shall be away 
a great deal, and I hate to leave my daughter 
alone in a hotel. I'd like to go to the best 
place.” 

The old man’s face brightened. After a 
moment’s close scrutiny of the gentleman 
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and his daughter, he said in a childishly high- 
pitched, and trembling voice : 

“T reckon I can git ye some accommoda- 
They are abaout the finest ye can git 
in this yere taown. Ther name is Meserve, 
the people ez hez the haouse. Mis’ Meserve 
an’ two daughters. Nice family—firs’ class.” 

rhe old man seemed earnest. He was 
already tugging and pulling away at the bag- 
gage to lift it into his cart. 

* Shall we risk it, Martha ?” inquired Mr. 
Sherwood helplessly. 

“Why not?” indifferently returned Miss 
Sherwood. 

Tain’t a very long walk. Kerridges is 
scurse in these parts. It’s dark ez pitch, an’ 
ye might ride up in the waggin, ef ye wa’nt 
too—too—” he hesitated, and looked un- 
comfortable. 

“Proud?” interrogated Miss Sherwood, 
coming to his relief. ‘“ Proud ? no, indeed ; 
we are too tired to be proud, anyway. Come, 
papa, no one knows us here. I don't see 
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iny carriages.” 

* Ain’t but two kerridges in Eureka,” in- 
terrupted the old man. ‘“’Most every family 
keeps a buggy —the Meserves, they hev a 
kerridge ; best one they could buy in San 
Francisco. Nice family, the Meserves is— 
firs’ class.” 

(hey mounted to the high seat, and were 
In less than ten minutes they 
The 
id man gave the reins to Mr. Sherwood, 
and climbed laboriously down to open the 
nate iron gates, surmounted by two colored 
zlass lamps. ‘The faint tinkle that followed 
the old man’s timid pull at the door-bell soon 
brought to view a stout, masculine-looking 
woman, somewhat past middle age, who 
snapped: “ Well? What do you come to 
the front door like this for? Haven't I told 
you—” 

‘Sh, mother!” whispered the old fellow 
nervously, “there is a gentleman an’ his 
daughter in the waggin. They wanted the 
best, an’ they’re strangers. The gentleman 
wouldn't like to leave his daughter in the 
hotel much. I told ’em this was the best ; 
it Is, isn’t it 2” 


s00Nn ex route. 
drew up before an imposing residence. 
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The woman reddened and elbowed her 
way out to the wagon without replying to the 
old man. To Mr. Sherwood she said in a 
modified voice : 

“We never have taken in any strangers to 
live with us, but we have a large house. I 
don’t know but what you might stay, now that 
Uncle Hiram—as they call him—has brought 
you here.” 

Detecting a shadow of reluctance in her 
tone, Mr. Sherwood spoke up with alacrity, 
hastening to explain that he had letters from 
prominent men in New York and Philadel- 
phia to Mr. Samuel Larsen, Senator By- 
ram, and the Episcopal clergyman of the 
town. 

“‘Q, that’s all right,” said the woman, with 
an increased cordiality which indicated how 
fully her mind had been relieved by the in- 
formation, ‘Walk right in. My name’s 
Meserve—and yours?” 

“Sherwood. My daughter’s name is Mar- 
tha Sherwood.” 

Martha observed that as her father handed 
Uncle Hiram two silver dollars, Mrs. Meserve 
turned away irritably, and for some moments 
her face did not resume its customary pale- 
ness. 

“Queer!” thought Martha to herself. ‘‘I 
wonder if everybody in Eureka is like that— 
just as if they all had a.dreadful mystery 
hanging over them.” 

The following morning she met the rest 
of the family—two daughters, and a dissi- 
pated son, who seldom graced his home with 
his presence. ‘The young ladies had been 
educated at the convent in the town, but 
their style of dressing was anything but con- 
ventual. Having read in all the latest fash- 
ion books of the rage for red that had as- 
sailed the poor, tired Eastern eyes, the 
Meserves resolved to out-redden the reddest. 
Red cotton Mother Hubbard dresses, red 
silk and velvets for Sunday, red parasols, red 
stockings, hats, and gloves—their wardrobes 
ran the gamut of the reds. Now, in the 
early morning, they were radiant in vermilion 
Mother Hubbards, relieved by white yokes 
and sleeves. 

Hannah, the eldest, was by no means 
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young, but her slight figure took off at least 
five of her thirty-five years. She was what 
the French call a chatain, and you know 
these dark blondes never age as rapidly as 
their golden-haired sisters. Hannah Me- 
serve’s eyes were small but full, and her 
eyelids being too large for the purpose for 
which they were intended, hung in loose 


wrinkles. Her thin, firmly compressed lips, 


and her small ears set close to her head, if 


phrenology tells the truth, betrayed both 
selfishness and hypocrisy in a marked degree. 
Juanita, the younger sister, a tall, colorless 
blonde, her waxiness exaggerated by the sear- 
let dress, seemed more like a figure of Mad- 
ame Tussaud’s than like a living creature. 
She might have been twenty three or twenty- 
four years of age—she had not lost her 
freshness, notwithstanding that a terrible fall 
she had received a few years before had made 
Juanita 


her an invalid, perhaps, for life. 
was treacherous and spiteful, as a reigning 
belle, who is richer and better dressed than 
any other woman in the community, feels 


that she has the right to be. With all her 
aptitude for treachery and slander, she had 
another quality which almost compensated 
for them, and this quality was loyalty. 

When the Sherwoods had been domiciled 
in their new home for—well, say a month, 
who should happen in one morning but 
George Wright, clad in a dark blue flannel 
English blouse, and the high lights of his 
face, #. ¢., cheeks and tip of his nose, painted 
in, in a vivid if not very becoming scarlet. 

To the Meserves he made a profoundly 
exaggerated bow, and then took no further 
notice of them. Without waiting for an in- 
vitation from Miss Sherwood, he threw him- 
self into a lounging chair, and in his chatty, 
off-hand manner, ran over his varied experi- 
ences in the town since he had left her on the 
steamer. ‘Today he had come more to see 
Mr. Sherwood on business; so after an hour’s 
conversation with the ladies he withdrew with 
Miss Martha’s father, promising to call fre- 
‘quently. He certainly kept his promise, for 
hardly a day passed but that he dropped 
in. 

Mrs. Meserve exerted herself to please 
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both gentlemen, confiding to her son one 
night when they were alone, that “if Wright 
would take Juanita, and Sherwood would 
take Hannah, the Meserve family would be 
made. It shan’t fall through on my account. 
If Hiram would only keep still we could catch 
them well enough.” 

Then young William Meserve laughed vi 
ciously, and said: ‘‘ Lord! Mother, you’re a 
Some more money wouldn’t come 


Father’s get 


stunner. 
amiss in the house, would it? 
ting old—he can’t last long.” 

As the two girls sat in the room one even- 
ing with Miss Sherwood and Mr. Wright, lis 
tening to his pen pictures of the types about 
town, one name that he mentioned made 
them give their closest attention. 

“Nice old man—that one that drives the 
Eureka express. One of the world’s noble 
souls.” 

“The old man who brought papa and me 
from the station? Deep-set black eyes, ner- 
vous manner, and stooping figure ?” inquired 
Miss Sherwood. Glancing up from her em 
broidery at that moment, she saw Hannah 
Meserve’s face grow crimson. Juanita was 
about to make some impetuous speech, but 
Hannah, with a look of absolute authority, 
was trying to silence her. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Wright, who had 
observed the by-play, “ yes, same one. I tell 
you that man hasa noble soul. Any woman 
might be proud of such a man.” 

“Wherein lies his nobility?” 
asked Miss Sherwood. 

“Would you like to know?” asked Mr. 
Wright, furtively watching the rapidly chang- 
ing expression on the faces of the two Me- 
serves. “ Well, Uncle Hiram is an old man. 
By his earnings in the express business he ac- 
cumulated a small capital. This he invested 
in timber land, which, in the boom of some 
years ago, gave him an enormous interest on 
his money. He looks like a rich man, doesn’t 
he ?—like a high liver? That man, sir, has 
drudged away the best years of his life to 
provide a home for a family who not only 
will not claim him, but who actually pass 
him on the street without a sign of recogni- 
tion. Late at night, when he has housed 


mockingly 
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his wagon, he creeps around to the back 
loor of his elegant house, and like a sneak 
thief steals off to his roum, while his family, 
thoughtlessly, no doubt, revel in the drawing 
room, dressed in silk and boasting of family 
onnections.” 

Who told you all that?” asked Hannah 
\leserve, with the slightest suspicion of a 
neer in her tone. ‘“ Did he?” 

* Well,” replied Mr. Wright, quietly, “he 
id and he didn’t. We were sitting down 
nthe pier this afternoon, when a carriage 
drove by, in which were seated a lady and 

young woman who might have been her 
daughter. Uncle Hiram looked rather queer, 
nd forgot what he was speaking about. 

\fter a moment he gave an apprehensive 

start, and said wearily, ‘God knows I’ve 

done the best I could with life, but I’m an 

d man, an’ I can’t help feeling bitter to 

ive my own blood deny me, when I ain’t 
lone nothin’ but provide ’em with the very 
est ever sence we were married.’ By Jove, 
| just slapped him on the back, and begged 
him to tell me the whole. There is no med- 
cine like unburdening the mind, to comfort 

breaking heart. Little by little, without 
ientioning any names, he told me his little 

e of sorrow.” 

‘Why don’t they recognize him?” asked 
tlannah Meserve, with lively interest. 

‘I presume, Miss Meserve, it is on ac- 

unt of his occupation. If they were in- 

lligent people, they would know that the 
in makes the place, and not the place the 
in. If I ever find out who his family are, 
intend to give them a lesson that they will 
emember—the brutes.” 

“ How can people do such things ?—and 
he has worked so hard. I’ve noticed him 

metimes—but he seems to shrink from ev- 
ry ane. Do you know his name?” asked 

\liss Meserve. 

+ “Hannah Meserve, I should think God 
vuld strike you dead!” cried Juanita, who 
ild control herself no longer. 

“Sh! he don't know. If you don’t stop 
ve ll lose them both,” whispered Hannah, 
rawing her sister out of the room, after 
bidding good afternoon to Mr. Wright. 
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SIXTEEN miles to the southeast of Eureka 
lies a great tract of dense redwood timber 
land, mighty and impregnable in its age and 
grandeur. Suns rise and suns set, but the 
heart of the forest is blind to the glorious 
gamut of coloring that runs riot in the skies 
above. ‘The heart of the forest is dead to 
life, dead to light, dead to everything but its 
own impenetrable darkness and the mourn- 
ful susurrus of its own leaves. Never the faint- 
est twitter of a bird varies the melancholy 
refrain that soughs through the branches, 
now loud, now soft, now wailing and sobbing 
away into silence. Never the purl of a 
happy brooklet tinkles in its depths; only 
the subdued echo of the far-off ocean comes 
in a fitful dirge over and among the lofty, 
swaying tree-tops. 

On the memorable day when the Govern- 
ment gave Messrs. Sherwood and Wright the 
permission to stake out adjomning claims in 
this virgin timber land, both men, in the 
presence of majestic mother Nature, were 
overwhelmed with awe and sentiment. They 
lifted their hats and bowed their heads with 
a momentary silence, as if to ask pardon for 
desecrating the wilderness. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Wright. “It’s a 
sin to bring a hateful civilization into such 
a place as this. Here, Sherwood, you drive 
the first stake, for I can’t-—by Jove, I can’t.” 

Sherwood took the stake and said, “I 
can comprehend your feelings, Wright : 
but, tell me, does it not depend very much 
upon ourselves whether the civilization be 
hateful or not? We—youand I—need feel 


“no pangs of conscience, for we can make 


here a home that will be a credit to all con- 
cerned, so here goes.” In another moment 
the stake was driven, 

During the weeks that ensued a wonderful 
transformation was made. Huge wooden 
monarchs were hewn down, and changed into 
beams for the foundation of the new home. 
A long line of trees was felled to earth, to 
make an opening by which the settlers could 
communicate with the outer world. A well 
was dug which yielded nectar : a cabin built, 
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loads of lumber—coals to Newcastle—being 
procured for the purpose ; stock was placed 
in a corral, and the cackle of some stray 
chickens tried to overrule the tree-songs 
which had so long had a monopoly of the 
concert business. After many weeks of in- 
cessant toil the cabin was completed, and 
Martha sent for to be the queen of Sequoia 
Hollow, as the settlers called their place. 

Martha had mourned in secret when she 
first came to Eureka—mourned because it 
was dull, and because the phase of life was 
new and arid to her. George Wright’s no- 
bility of heart and his open war on all small- 
mindedness was infectious; so, before she 
was fairly aware of it, she, too, began 
to view life in a different spirit. ‘The old 
selfishness gave way to a little respect for the 
feelings and rights of others. 
she learned to share her father’s burden and 
to try to make it easier for him. Once out 
in Sequoia Hollow, she exerted herself to be 
womanly and helpful. She was woefully in- 
experienced, but both men were lenient, and 
nearly always laughed good-humoredly at her 
pitiful mistakes. 

The Meserves came to see them often, and 
it was not long before Miss Sherwood found 
that Mrs. Meserve invariably engrossed her 
attention completely, in order to leave 
Hannah with Mr. Wright, and Juanita with 
Mr. Sherwood. To all outward appearan- 
ces, Mr. Wright was infatuated with Han- 
nah, and was fast trying to wn her heart— 
not that her heart was hard to win—no, in- 
deed ; but her suitor made his advances 
leisurely, like an epicure who eats a fine din- 
ner slowly, in order to have the fullest en- 
joyment from every morsel that he tastes. 
Miss Sherwood thought to herself that he 
might do better, but she had seen too much 
of the world not to realize the inutility of say- 
ing anything about it. Martha was just 
enough to say to herself, that perhaps it was 
the personal antipathy which existed between 
her and the Meserves that made their faults 
seem so glaring. Perhaps it was. 
the feeling may have been that she cherished 
in her heart of hearts, the outward expression 
never betrayed her. 


By degrees 


Whatever 
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Uncle Hiram was another frequent visitor. 
He usually came to see them on Sunday, 
when business slack. His manners 
were quaint, and his speech anything but in 
accordance with Murray ; but his gentle, sim- 
ple heart, and his liberal, generous ideas, 
tempered his short-comings, softening him 
into an altogether lovable old man. 

“By Jove, Uncle Hiram, you're a saint, 
if there ever was one,” said Wright, one after- 
noon, as the family, seated on some com- 
fortable tree stumps out in front of the cab- 
in, basked in the afternoon sunshine, and 
talked about hereditary traits. 

“ Wa’al, I ain’t no saint, George, but I do 
b’lieve that God A’mighty did make some 
people dum’d selfish, an’ with hearts of eld 
red sandstun—but I believe He did it to try 
the patience of them as thinks they’re sech 
an all fired sight better. ‘Them as is ugly 
an’ selfish, the Pharisees, they aint to blame. 
It comes a’mighty rough on them as aint 
made with grindstun hearts, though.” 

“Don't you think that selfishness is only 
a sort of blindness, Uncle Hiram?” asked 
Martha, who was judging the matter from 
her own experience. 

“1’m afeared, Miss, thet it’s a kind of biind- 
ness thet no eye doctor on airth can cure ; it’s 
stun-blindness,” sighed the old man. 

“*T can cure that sort of blindness,” assert- 
ed George Wright, puffing two or three rings 
of smoke up into the air. “ Would you like 
to be invited to the clinical lesson ?” 

“Come, Wright,” interposed Mr. Sher- 
wood, ‘‘don’t you think you are getting be- 
yond your depth ?” 

“You just wait—you just wait,” said the 
younger man, half closing his eyes and nod- 
ding significantly. 

“Such a place for mysteries,” exclaimed 
Miss Sherwood, with a rapid, searching look 
at each of the three men. “Such a place 
for deep and dark palls of mystery I have 
never seen. Is everybody here like that? 
It’s worse than a convict settlement,” and 
she laughed uneasily, while Mr. Wright came 
over to where she sat, and with an enigmat- 
ical smile, reiterated, 

“You just wait—you just wait.” 


was 
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Montus went by, George Wright’s atten- 
tions waxing warmer at each succeeding 
moon. Miss Meserve assumed a proud air 
ff monopoly over her cavalier, which left no 
doubts in the gossipy Eureka mind. The 
young woman even permitted congratula- 
tions to be offered. ‘True, she gave a blush- 
ing denial to the reports, but it was a blush 
that conveyed the impression that the denial 
was a mere matter of form. When George 
Wright was approached on that score, he 
isually answered in his off-hand way: 

“By Jove! you're the fortieth man that 
has asked me. Why can’t you let a fellow 
alone. I can manage my own business—in 
that line.” 

A\t Mrs. Meserve’s, every time that the 
young man was ushered into the drawing 

om, he heard the rustle and saw the flutter 
{ feminine apparel making its escape through 

site doorways, leaving him to fight out 

the battle alone with the charming Miss Me- 

serve. She wondered after each visit why 

he had not come to the point. A thousand 

es he had hovered dangerously near the 

verge, but he had not yet taken the final 
ap. 

One afternoon he invited her to takea 
drive with him down along the coast line, 
where the views were so grand. Ata bend 
in the road they came suddenly upon Uncle 
Hiram sitting in his trunk-laden cart. See- 
ing Miss Meserve with Wright, he turned his 
face away, but not before the young man had 
caught sight of the pained flush that dyed the 

d man’s faded cheeks. 

“Nice old man, that,” remarked Wright, 

ing his companion with the interest of a 

y who has speared a moth on a needle. 
|: was the only time since their first meeting 

at Uncle Hiram’s name had been men- 

yned between them; but Miss Meserve was 

t caught napping. 

* Very nice,” she replied indifferently. 

“You ought to know him—he has lived 
ere so long,” continued Wright. 

“() well, in Eureka one doesn’t make a 


‘rend of one’s expressman, you know. Our 
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isolation does not make us ignore the con- 
venances like that.” 

“You don’t say so! But, Hannah, I have 
been told that here, where the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply, the express business is not 
one to be ashamed of. Some of the express- 
men may even become rich. This Uncle 
Hiram, I am told, is a wealthy man.” 

“Then why don’t he live like a rich man?” 
snapped Miss Meserve, who was fast losing 
her temper. 

“Why don’t you ask him?” persisted 
Wright. 

“Me? Why should I bother my head 
about my expressman ?” sneered the girl. 

* Ah!” exclaimed Wright, with a similar 
sneer. “I forgot for the time being that the 
line of caste was so distinctly drawn in Eure- 
ka. Why, indeed, should you interest your- 
self in—your expressman?” 

When Mr. Wright left the young woman 
at her own door, Mrs. Meserve drew her 
daughter into the drawing room, and said : 

“ He hasn’t come to the point yet, has he?” 

“* Not exactly,” snapped the girl, “and I 
don’t believe he means to come, either. I 
am sure he knows about father.” 

‘Just like Hiram to ruin my plans in every 
way; butif he has told this to those men, Ill 
find a way to shut his mouth—tight, too.” 

“Mother! but George seems to be his 
friend.” 

“ Friend ? friend? —like the friendship 
one feels for a negro waiter; the friendship 
the President might feel for a bootblack that 
had done him a service. It makes me ill to 
see your father’s low nature work itself out. 
But I tell you, you shall marry Wright. 
You'll never have another chance, you know 
that, I suppose. You are pretty old, and the 
wrinkles on your face don’t get any fewer.” 

** Mother !” expostulated the girl, wounded 
to the heart by her mother’s coarse speech. 

“Even if you were young, Hannah, you 
might hunt along way before finding another 
such a catch as Wright. It makes me blaze 
with anger to see that superannuated Sher- 
wood’s daughter trying her fascinations upon 
him; but Lord, he’s as blind as a bat to all 
other attractions when you're around.” 
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“ Are you sure of that?” demanded Miss 
Meserve significantly, for hers was a nature 
that could eat itself out with jealous doubts, 
These phlegmatic people are hard to stir out 
of their selfish apathy, but once roused, their 
passions carry them beyond every limit. 

“Why shouldn’t I be sure ?” retorted the 
“Haven't I used my eyes. Now, 
Try your very best to 
We can keep 


mother. 
listen to what I say. 
make him come to the point. 
Juanita in San Francisco until it is all over, 
for she always takes father’s part so, that she 
would break up all our plans if she were here. 
So good-night, my love, the bride to be.” 


IV. 


“UncLe Hiram, the tine has come for 
you to take a firm stand in this matter—are 
you afraid, when you know that I will be with 
you ?” 

‘*Wa’al, George,” replied the old man, 
wiping the perspiration off his forehead, and 
looking about him more nervously than ever, 
“Wa’al, George, I’m sort of shaky about 
mother; she’s all fired sot in her way. She 
mightn’t like it.” 

“T rather think she'll have to like it this 
time, though. Is your new suit done yet ?” 

“Yes, it’s done an’ home, but I do feel 
a’mighty oncommon in it. George, I can’t 
go agin mother, she’s so ali fired sot.” 

“Hm! Uncle Hiram, just let me tell you 
something. It is a way that certain cowardly 
bullies have, to put on a great many airs 
and pretend to be able to crush the world ; 
but just let another party show fight, and 
they subside. I agree that your spouse is 
not an easy subject to work on, but if I am 
not mistaken, she will be too much paralyzed 
at the attitude I take to be very much aston- 
ished at anything you may do.” 

“IT don’t know, I don't know,” 
bled Uncle Hiram, nervously; ‘“ mother’s 


muin- 


so sot.” 

There was to be a dinner party at the 
Meserves that night. George Wright had 
taken the last step, and this was to be a sort 
of betrothal celebration —for in Eureka every 
event is made an excuse for a social gather- 
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ing. Juanita had come home, and Mr. Sher- 
wood and Martha invited in from 
Sequoia Hollow to assist at the dinner. Mr. 
Wright took upon himself the responsibility 
of providing the flowers for the occasion 
While he was overseeing their arrangement, 
he called Mrs. Meserve to one side, and 
asked the privilege of inviting an old and re- 
spected friend of his, who had come unex 
pectly the day before to make him a visit 
Mrs. Meserve, all smiles at the success of 
her matrimonial campaign, gave a ready 
consent. Before she had time to make any 
polite inquiries in regard to the guest, she 
was called away to attend to something in 
another room. 

Miss Sherwood seemed in unusually good 
humor, while her father rubbed his hands to 
gether and chuckled every time he found 
himself alone for a moment. Were not these 
betrothals always cause for rejoicing ? 

One by one the guests arrived, but as the 
dinner hour drew near, Mr. Wright took out 
his watch more and more frequently: stil! 
his guest did not come. 

“Well,” he whispered at last, “we need 
not wait any longer, Mrs. Meserve. Some 
thing has detained my friend; he will not 
No, Iam sure; for he has nev- 


were 


come now. 
er kept an appointment tardily before.” 

The guests were marshalled into the din- 
ing room, and seated in congenial relations 
around the beautifully arranged table. When 
the dessert was served, a door opened, and a 
little old gentleman, radiant and exquisite 
in a fashionable swallow-tail and white neck- 
tie, came forward. Mrs. Meserve’s half fin- 
ished sentence underwent ominous suspen 
sion ; the bride elect turned blue about the 
eyes and lips; Juanita looked from one to 
the other, then rising from her seat she stood 
for a moment uncertain. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor 
of presenting to you my future father-in-law, 
Mr. Hiram Meserve,” said Mr. Wright, ris- 
ing and bowing to the host. 

“Come, papa, here is your place, by me,” 
said Juanita, leading her father to the va- 
cant chair beside her. 

Mr. Meserve smiled and said, “ I am sorry 
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be so late, my friends; I was detained: 
mother knows better how to make it 
asant than I do.” 

\Irs. Meserve was speechless. Was that 

r despised husband sitting there and talk- 

: so easily ?—establishing his idenuty, when 

had kept it hidden all these years ; tricked 
in a swallow-tailed coat and white neck- 
at his age; and George Wright was in the 
ispiracy, too. How she lived through 

t dessert she never knew, for the tempest 

was brewing within her choked every 
rd that she tried to utter. Her dinner 
er, she and Hannah excused themselves 
x» a few moments, and Mr. Wright, seeing 

m leave the room, followed after. 

“Were you surprised ?” he asked, when 

was alone with them in the library. 

* Did you bring him?” demanded Mrs. 
\leserve, viciously. 

“ He was my guest,” returned Mr. Wright, 
vith his aggravatingly amiable drawl. 

“You dared to shame me before 
people ?”—this, still more ominously. 

“Shame? you need not think that he is 
ashamed of you.” 

That man—who has refused to leave his 
ttle dirt cart for us—that man, with his low 

clinations and illiteracy—do you dare to 

ine me ?2—me, a mother who has lived for 
children’s good, and who has tried to 

ke the most of life for their sake. If I 

ere a man, I should knock you down for 
this insult—you, who have dared to ask the 
hand of my daughter.” 

“Madam, I withdraw that petition at 
mee. Do you think that I would choose a 
woman to be my wife who would treat her 
father as Hannah has treated hers—who 
would deny him as Peter denied his Christ? 
do you think that I would marry a hypocrite, 

l’harisee, or even the child of such blood ? 
| love old Mr. Meserve, and I intend to 

ind by him,” 

“So you repudiate my daughter, sir?” 

tly screamed the furious mother. 

* Not precisely,” retorted Mr. Wright. “I 

uply wish to say that I am not in such 

iste to change my lot as I was. Further- 
lore, Mrs. Meserve, I could not marry your 


those 
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daughter if I would—I have other ties, you 
know”—this accompanied by a significant 
nod. 

“Sir! what do you mean? not that you 
have one wife already,” exclaimed Mrs. Me- 
serve, seating herself by a table, and leaning 
her head nervelessly in the palm of her hand, 
while she stared in amazement at the non- 
chalant cavalier before her. Hannah had 
made a move forward, as if she would plead 
her own cause, but Mrs. Meserve thrust her 
back with her free hand, and ordered her to 
be silent. 

“ Now, sir,” she continued severely, “ will 
you be kind enough to give me an explana- 
tion?” 

“Certainly, madam. To tell you the truth, 
I expect my wife and mother up on the com- 
ing steamer. I have been waiting to provide 
a comfortable home for them before I sent 
for them.” 

“ How do you account for this scandalous 
behavior, sir? I demand an explanation, you 
villain; to crush my poor lamb’s life.” 

“Perhaps your daughter will remember 
the first conversation that she and I had 
about Uncle Hiram. I told her at the time, 
that if I ever found out who his family were, 
I would give them a lesson that they would 
remember. There is no punishment too 
great for the Peters of this world—no hell 
too hot for the hypocrite.” — 

‘** What would Miss Sherwood think of you 
now ?” sneered Miss Hannah. 

‘They have known for some time. They 
too, love Uncle Hiram, and despise the hypo- 
crite.” 

Mrs. Meserve was not the woman to yield 
easily. She gathered herself together, swept 
by the young man, and went back to her 
guests. ‘The evening seemed endless, and the 
visitors depressed. The last guest finally de- 
parted. Mrs. Meserve and Hannah then held 
a council with closed doors. All that night 
mysterious noises emanated from their rooms. 
The following day a steamer sailed for San 
Francisco, bearing Mrs. Meserve and Hannah 
with it, and carrying in the hold numerous 
trunks and boxes, containing every movable 
treasure that they had been able to remove 
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from the house. Juanita alone was left be- 
hind, saddened and cured by the lesson she 
had had. ‘Then when Mr. Wright’s mother 
and wife came, Uncle Hiram gave them a 
home with him, thus leaving Sequoia Hol- 
low to the Sherwoods. 
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Did the town talk about that dinner party 
and its result—the identification of their old 
favorite, Uncle Hiram? Ah! my friend, 
such choice acts so seldom agitate the com- 
munity, that when they do come the topic of 
the weather rusts from disuse. 

Emilie Tracy Y. Swett. 


BRINDLE AND OTHERS. 


Isaac and I were sitting at the door of our 
castle, looking out over the sea. The sun was 
sinking into the ocean, and a gentle breeze 
began to creep inland, dissipating the heat 
of a sultry afternoon. As the twilight deep- 
ened, and the calmness of approaching night 
settled down on the world, I could see that 
Isaac was growing sentimental. It was easy 
to detect these moods, for they invariably 
found expression in one way. Rising from 
the cracker box upon which he had been 
seated, he went inside, and returned, present- 
ly, with a French accordion. Tilting the 
box back against the adobe wall, he sat down’ 
shut his eyes, and began to play. 

Under no circumstances could this musi- 
cian have been mistaken for a handsome 
man. His mouth was large and his eyes were 
small. As for nose, there was little to speak 
of; but his ears were generous and omnipres- 
ent. Sitting there in his shirt sleeves, he 
made a picture, however, which never failed 
to please; and when his stentorian voice 
wailed forth its plea of 

** Don’t you cry so, Nora darling, 
Wipe them tears away,” 
one was almost tempted to cry with Nora 
from stress of sympathy, or weep, at least, 
with the mother tongue, towards which the 
minstrel showed no mercy. 

* Ike,’ 1 said, after he had executed the 
thirteenth stanza of this distressing melody, 
“T suppose you are thinking of Nashville, 
now.” 

‘** How did you know that ?” he answered, 
with a start. 

The boy did not know that I could see 
right through him. He thought he was deep; 


but I had long since discovered his secret. 
Six months before, he had said farewell to a 
little black-eyed girl on one of the bridges of 
Nashville, and now, as he sat on the far rim 
of the Pacific, and watched the sun sink into 
China, the memory of her face came back 
with the twilight and the song. 

“T know all about it,” I said, ‘‘and now | 
am going to give you some poetry to offset 
the song.” 

Isaac hated poetry. Its witchery made 
no appeal to him. I, on the other hand, had 
to do something to neutralize the effects of 
the accordion ; so I commenced on Miles 
O’Reilly’s Bohemian ode : 

**My friend, my chum, my trusty crony, 
We were designed, it seems to me, 
To be two lazy lazaroni, 
On sunshine fed and maccaroni, 
Beside some far Sicilian sea.” 


Ike yawned. ‘ That allusion to maccaro- 
ni,” he said, ‘reminds me that you have not 
got supper yet.” 

Here was a return to the practical—a 
stern reminder of common-place duty unper- 
formed. In an evil hour I had made a con- 
tract with this poet-hater to do the cooking 
for our household. Isaac was to furnish the 
material and I was to cook it: that was the 
contract. A species of protocol to the 
agreement provided that both of us should 
wash dishes. Isaac had a way, however, of 
shirking his share of this latter duty. He 
was always in favor of turning the plates over 
after a meal and leaving them until a holi- 
day. Furthermore, he would never wash 
pots and frying pans, but invariably left them 


for me to clean. ‘This was a standing griev- 
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ance, which I tried to bear as meekly as pos- 
By way of retaliation, I contrived, it 


Siuic. 


is true, to make him eat a great deal of salt 


pork in the course of a week, but I do not 
think he suspects me to this day of any mal- 


ice in the matter. Isaac was a Hebrew ofa 

very pronounced type, but when it came to 

westions of diet, I always found him liberal 
ready to adapt himself to the larder. 

It would, perhaps, be well to say here, that 
the castle to which allusion has been made 
was an old adobe house, situated upon the 
shores of San Luis Obispo. It stood back a 
little from the beach and the county road, 
and was known in those days as a half-way 
station between the towns of Cambria and 
Luis Obispo. Isaac had seized upon 
the location as a favorable one for trade, and 
had converted the old Spanish mansion into 
a wayside country-store. The place was lone- 
some enough most of the time, for the near- 
est ranch-house was a mile away ; and so it 
happened when I came straggling through 
the country in quest of the indefinite, he took 
me in as companion and cook. For three 
long summer months our relations had been 

happy. We slept in the same bed, 
clams along the beach, and sky- 
larked with the severtfas at the ranch house 
further down the shore. Isaac complained 
metimes that I neglected my culinary du- 
ties to go fishing or shell hunting, but when 


San 


} 
hint 


nu ted 


sal, he invariably relented. He could 
stay mad long, and then his conscience 
ched him a little about the neglected fry- 


dis} 


ans. 

On the evening to which allusion has been 
made, | had proceeded as usual to the prep- 
aration of supper, leaving Isaac, with his ac- 
cordion, upon the vine-clad veranda, look- 
ing seaward, when he suddenly called me. 

‘Be quick,” he said ; ‘ What is this com- 
ny up the road ?” 

Hastening to the front door, I glanced in 

direction indicated. A tall figure was 
acvancing through the dusk towards the cas- 
It carried a stick upon one shoulder, 

1 which depended a bundle, and a wide- 
ned straw hat was pulled far down over 


Cs. 
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“It’s atramp,” said Ike ; “better get your 
gun and stand it off.” 

At this instant the arms of the approach- 
ing stranger flew up on either side like the 
flukes of a windmill, a hoarse cry proceeded 
from his dusty throat, and he caine forward 
with a rush. Ike turned pale, and retreated 
inside, but I stood my ground, and a mo- 
ment later was clasped in the arms of the 
wild looking stranger. It was Brindle, my 
old school chum, 

“ Tke,” I said, ‘come out from under that 
counter, and let me introduce you to my 
friend.” 

Isaac came forth, but it was some time be- 
fore he was fully reassured, for Brindle was, 
indeed, a hard-looking citizen. He had 
tramped all the way down from San José, 
sleeping in haystacks, and subsisting as best 
he could on the country through which he 
traveled. A three-weeks’ beard covered his 
face, his nose was sun-blistered, and his eyes 
were blood-shot. His hair, which was long 
and red, hung far down on his coat collar, 
and his general appearance was dusty and 
bedeviled. But, however unprepossessing 
in external signs, no man knew the gentle 
nature of this youth as I did. Self with him 
was always neglected, because he never 
thought of self. Simple and honest as the 
sun, he believed all other men to be honest, 
and walked through the world with his heart 
on his sleeve, confiding in every one and 
giving to every one from kis exhaustless 
store of charity and human sympathy. The 
humbler creatures, too, had share in his so- 
licitude. A hundred times I had seen him 
step high to avoid crushing bugs in the road 
—and bugs, too, that stood disrespectfully 
on one end, and pointed at him as he went 
by. Once I caught him crying in the woods 
over the death of a mother quail, which his 
dog had killed. 

“The brave little mother!” he said ; “ she 
flew right to my feet in the defense of her 
chicks, and Snap struck her before I could 
stop him.” 

Many were the tramps and rambles which 
we had had together along tangled river 
banks and up wild Sierra cafons. Brindle 
loved the woods. ‘The city stifled and fretted 
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him. He was a shy, lost spirit in a crowd ; 
but unfettered on the grassy plains, or buried 
deep in the shadows of the forest, he bubbled 
and gurgled and ran over with joy like the 
crystal springs into which he was always div- 
ing. To me his knowledge of wood-craft was a 
constant marvel. He knew and had aname 
for every little plant and blade of grass in 
the woods, and he could weave more poetry 
about a leaf and see more pretty thitigs in a 
bit of colored stone, than any man I ever 
knew. 

For some reason or other he had pinned 
his faith to me. Why, I never knew. I 
was always poking fun at him and contriving 
to get him into scrapes, just to see him squirm 
out again; but nothing shook his affection. 
He was never content when he went on his 
summer rambles unless I was along, and this 
was not the first occasion on which he had 
followed me to distant retreats, when circum- 
stances made it impossible for us to leave 
the city together. I was not particularly 
surprised, therefore, at his sudden appear- 
ance at the castle, and for a week we held 
high carnival. It was undoubtedly a very 
interesting week for Isaac, also, as he lived 
most of the time on sardines. He did not 
know that I overheard him, but when he re- 
marked one day to a rancher, who was buy- 
ing groceries, that he had not eaten much 
lately, because his cook was off beach-hunt- 
ing with a lunatic, I repeated the ungracious 
remark to Brindle, and that forgiving youth 
nearly died of laughter. However, we pre- 
pared an elaborate supper that night, con- 
sisting of pork in many styles, and Isaac took 
down his frown and smiled. 

The discovery of a sulphur spring about 
this time, in the mountains twenty miles to 
the south of us, was attracting considerable 
attention, and many people were going to the 
place for the benefit of the waters. As yet 
no roads had been built to the retreat, and 
it lay hidden and mysterious far up the dark 
cations, accessible only by mule trail or on 
foot. Brindle conceived the idea of visiting 
this spring, and prevailed upon me to go 
with him. 

Provided with such an outfit as Ike’s store 
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could furnish, we started off late one after- 
noon, proposing to make six or seven miles 
that night, and finish the journey on the fol 
lowing day. Sunset found us in the neigh- 
borhood of a rude cabin in the mountains, 
the owner of which sat at his front door 
smoking. He was a piratical-looking cus- 
tomer, with a shaggy beard and a voice like 
a cracked trombone ; but to our request of 
hospitality, he graciously placed the whole 
plantation, ‘‘sech as it was,” at our disposal. 

An old woman inside was cooking supper, 
and she seemed much pleased at the arrival 
of strangers. Brindle, in particular, took 
her fancy. He reminded her of a man she 
had seen hanged once on a picnic occasion 
in old Missouri, and the thought of those 
other days caused her old mahogany face to 
beam with peculiar satisfaction. When the 
meal was ended, we all sat on the little plat- 
form in front of the house, and listened while 
the old pirate talked. He was a hard case, 
if his own story might be believed. He had 
killed more men, niggers, and Indians than 
fall to the lot of most men. During the 
war he had been a member of Quantrell’s 
band of guerrillas, and Yankee blood was as 
incense to his nostrils. 

While he talked—and he gave no one else 
a chance to say much—he punctuated his 
remarks in a manner peculiarly and origin- 
ally his own. In order to destroy the squir- 
rels about the place, as he explained, he had 
procured a “school” of cats, and these had 
increased and multiplied, until fifty or sixty 
semi-savage felines now roamed about his 
cabin. The multiplicity of these animals had 
struck both Brindle and me, as we neared the 
place. There was a cat behind every shrub 

cats everywhere They were a mean and 
hungry-looking set, slipping noiselessly about, 
and watching for every crumb and scrap 
which the old woman tossed to them from 
the remains of our supper. As we sat on the 
porch in the dusk of the evening, these 
creatures closed in on us in a semi-circle, 
and patiently watched and waited on their 
haunches. Little of their bodies could be 
seen, but a row of green eyes, stretching 
from left to right, looked up to us from the 
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darkness. In the intervals of the man’s talk 
squirted tobacco juice with great precis- 
Long prac- 


n at these glittering eyeballs. 
vad made him expert in the art, so that 
yuld hit a cat in the eye at ten feet with 
ring certainty. Frequently he took them 

fly, raking an unsuspecting feline 
s both optics as he moved within the 


ranze of action. Each sally of this kind was 
ibly followed by a squall and a flutter 
darkness, after which there was one 
green eyes less in the semi-circle. 
was angry about this, and would 
reproved our host then and there for 
ruelty, had I not restrained him with 
sgestion that the cats seemed to like 
lying from the promptness with which 
ranks closed up when a feline fell. Several 
thus passed before we were conduct- 
straw bed in an out-house, where we 


| the night. And what a night it was ! 
as were sO numerous that sleep was 
sible. They literally devoured us. Nev- 
fore or since in my experience have I 
inything like it. After tossing about 
veral hours, Brindle struck a match and 
ked around. A dozen cats immediately 
hrough an open window with a startling 
In one corner of the room stood a 
Brindle moved over towards 
hard expedient, but there 
ed no remedy. Uncorking the can, he 
ded to rub himself all over with coal 
iter which he came to bed and was 
i fast asleep. He had rendered himself 
roof. I did not imitate his example but 
ited by his experience. ‘The odor of 
| kept back the fleas for a while, and 
ith slept. 
was late next morning when we resumed 
Our host was not an early riser, 
he old woman wanted Brindle to write 
r for her before we went; so the sun 
high over the hills and growing warm 
1 we started. The old pirate scornfully 
ed the compensation which we proffered, 
carning that Brindle sometimes wrote 
the newspapers, he assured us that, if we 
id return that way, he would give us a 
niul account of how he “chewed up” 
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It was a 
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seven men on one occasion, and painted a 
whole town with gore; all of which would 
make the best kind of reading. ‘Thanking 
him for his good intentions, and congratu- 
lating one another that it had not occurred 
to our host to annihilate either one of ws dur- 
ing our stay beneath his roof, we shouldered 
our traps, and walked away. 

Night was almost down again when we 
reached the spring towards which our feet 
were directed, for we had loitered along the 
way. Black mountains rose high and gloomy 
all about the hidden fountain, and a few hun- 
dred yards above it, where the cafion widened 
a little, a party of fifteen or twenty men had 
pitched theircamp. They were mostly young 
and middle-aged men—ranchers and stock- 
men of the surrounding country —who had 
come up into the mountains for recreation 
and game. ‘They received us with hospital- 
ity, found us shelter in one of the tents, and 
made us feel at ease from the start. 

For a day or two nothing of unusual in- 
terest occurred. We lounged about in the 
shade, bathed in the sulphur waters, and 
hunted a little, mornings and evenings. In 
the mean time, Brindle’s simple, trusting na- 
ture had caused him to be marked as a vic- 
tim by the fun-loving youths who composed 
the camp. 

It was about this time that Vas¢juez, the 
famous bandit, had committed his atrocious 
murder at Tres Pinos, and the State was 
ringing with accounts of the terrible affair. 
Officers were searching in every direction for 
the daring outlaw, and no one knew where 
he would next show his bloody hand. One 
afternoon a man came into camp with great 
solemnity, and proceeded to read from a 
newspaper, which he claimed to have just 
received, an account of Vasquez’s supposed 
flight into San Luis Obispo county. The 
boys gathered about him as he read. 

‘“ There is every reason to believe,” the arti- 
cle concluded, “that the outlaw is now con- 
cealed in the mountains near the 
Springs, accompanied by several members of 
his gang. It would be well for persons hav- 
ing business in that quarter of the county to 
keep a sharp lookout.” 
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This was not the most cheerful news for 
pleasure seekers , but it caused little appre- 
hension in our camp, as most of the party 
were armed, and abundantly able to cope 
with the bandit in case of collision. Such 
news as it was, however, it had apparent con- 
firmation, later in the day, when two hunters 
came in with the report thata band of Mexi- 
cans was camped in the canon, a mile or so 
down, having the appearance, in point of 
numbers and description, of being the Vas- 
quez band, as described in the newspaper 
article which had been read. 

It was immediately determined that a 
guard should be set that night, and every 
one was advised to hold himself in readiness 
for any sudden call or emergency. Brindle 
alone, of all the members of the camp, 
seemed to be indifferent to the danger which 
menaced us; but he alone, poor boy, was 
ignorant of the fact that no real danger ex- 
isted,. for I had wickedly joined the conspir- 
ators, and consented to the hoax of which 
my friend was to be the victim. 

‘Towards dusk, as was his custom, Brindle 
started alone for the spring to bathe, and by 
the time he was ready to return, it had grown 
quite dark. In the meantime, half a dozen 
of the boys, with their guns, slipped out of 
camp, and concealed themselves in the brush 
along the trail. As Brindle approached, 
bang went a gun from the ambush, and a 
charge of quail shot whizzed a few feet over 
the startled bather’s head. For a moment 
he hesitated, when bang went another shot. 
Brindle now started on a run for the camp, 
and a perfect volley was turned loose on him, 
as he skipped over the jagged rocks, and tore 
his way through the tangled chaparral. 

Reaching the clearing, he rushed into the 
glare of the camp-fire, and declared that he 
had been attacked by Vasquez and his entire 
gang. In his excitement, he did not notice 
that men were missing from camp, and the 
latter managed to creep in unobserved almost 
as soon as Brindle got there. Ail was at 
once commotion ; the fires were put out, and 
every one pretended to be badly frightened. 

“Give me a gun,” cried Brindle, “and I 
will lead you back to where they are.” 
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Every one took good Care, however, that 
no gun should fall into his hands. It was 
perfectly evident that Brindle was no cow- 
ard, however much the attack had startled 
him, and he would certainly have taken a 
shot that night at anything moving in the 
brush, if he had had a weapon. 

* Come on, then, and I will lead you back 
without arms,” he exclaimed, when he found 
that no weapon was to be had ; and twenty 
armed men at once followed him into the 
brush, and back over the trail leading to the 
spring. Foran hour the pretended search 
was kept up, and then, one by one, the men 
straggled back to camp and went to bed. 

No thought of suspicion entered Brindle’s 
mind as to the reality of that night’s transac- 
tions; and, when all had settled down, and he 
finally crawled under his blanket and went 
to sleep, my heart smote me to think of the 
dastardly part I had taken in the programme. 

Nor was this the end of the deceptions 
practiced upon my confiding and unsus- 
picious friend. 

The day after the Vasquez incident, two 
men came into camp, in great excitement, 
bearing an old raw-hide bag, containing half a 
dozen twenty dollar gold pieces and a variety 
of smallercoins, both gold and silver. They 
claimed to have found it among the rocks, 
high up on the mountain side, where they 
were looking for deer. 

A conference of the campers was at once 
held, and the conclusion reached that this 
must be the stamping ground of the robbers. 
There could be no doubt that the treasure 
found was the concealed booty of outlaws. 
Perhaps the hills were full of it. Who could 
tell? Before the outside world should learn 
of these hidden riches, we would take pos- 
session of the land, then and there, under 
the mining laws of California, and secure the 
treasure for ourselves. 

So well acted was the programme that 
Brindle fell at once into the snare. The 
possibility of sudden riches loomed up be- 
fore him, and his enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. It was decided that the members 
of the camp should form a close corporation 
for mutual protection and profit, and Brindle 
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was elected secretary of the organization. A 
tent was set aside for him, a table and writing 
materials procured, and the new official en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties. 

lor two long days the farce continued. 
Brindle, in the mean time, had written out 
notices and staked off claims to the land in 
every direction about the camp. He had 
even prepared a map of the region, and made 
a rude but formal record of the corporation’s 
proceedings, and had them attested and wit- 
nessed by all present. With characteristic 
earnestness he threw his whole heart into 
the work, suspecting no guile, and two of the 
busiest days of his life went by. In the 
mean time the boys were lying off in the 
bush, holding on to themselves to prevent an 
CX] losion. 

Occasionally some one would sneak up 
to the secretary’s tent, and suggest some- 
thing which involved more work, or an ex- 
cited committee would wait upon him with 
the request that he record a new find; for 
it must be remembered that gold was being 
found every few hours during the existence 
of this remarkable corporation. Over ten 
thousand dollars in gold and silver were 
turned over to the treasurer of the company 
during the two days of its existence. As 
there could not have been over two hundred 
dollars in the camp, all told, some idea may 
be had of the rapid circulation which the 
coin underwent. As fast as the treasurer re- 
ceived the money, he passed it out quietly 
to some new rascal, who went off into the 
chaparral and returned in due time with more 
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“swag,” and an additional fabrication as to 
how and where he unearthed it. Seldom 
in the history of follies has so much reckless 
lying been done in so short a time, and act- 
uated by so unworthy a purpose, ¢. ¢., that of 
deceiving an honest, simple-minded youth, 
who could not yet believe that all the world 
was not as guileless as himself. 

But the bubble could not float indefinitely. 
Brindle began to suspect, and finally accused 
the men of deception. A roar of laughter 
greeted his awakening. To my sorrow, I 
could see that he was deeply pained. 

“And you, too, Judas,” he said reproach- 
fully, when I tried to smooth the matter over, 
‘*“how could I suspect you, old man?” 

In spite of bis eccentricities the men liked 
Brindle, and when they saw that he was hurt, 
they tried to make amends; but the boy 
would brook the camp no longer; so next 
morning we shouldered our traps and made 
our way back to the bosom of Abraham's 
son in the castle by the sea. 

Brindle has grown older and wiser now, 
and is the editor of a newspaper ; but when 
he writes editorials which are particularly 
impracticable, or dilates upon the possibilities 
of the “ineffable whence,” I occasionally 
send him around a share of the “ Vasquez 
Gold and Treasure Mining Stock,” which I 
still possess, just to remind him of the earth, 
earthy. 

As for Isaac, he runs a pawn shop at pres- 
ent on Washington Street, and he will loan 
you from two and a half to five dollars any 
day on your two hundred dollar chronometer. 

D. S. Richardson. 





THE GREAT LAMA 


Avr early dawn one summer’s morning, I 
accompanied Doctor Dudgeon, of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in Peking, to visit 
the Yung-ho-kung, a very fine old Lama 
Temple, just within the wall at the northeast 
corner of the Tartarcity. It contains about 
one thousand three hundred monks, of all 
ages, down to small boys of six years old, 


TEMPLE, PFKING. 


under the headship of a Lama who assumes 
the title of “ The Living Buddha.” 

These monks are Mongolians of a very 
bad type, dirty, and greedy of gain. They 
are generally offensively insolent to all for- 
eigners, many of whom have vainly endeav- 
ored to find access to the monastery ; even 
the silver key, which is usually so powerful 
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in China, often failing to unlock the inhos- 
pitable gates. That I had the privilege of 
entrance was due solely to the personal in- 
fluence of Doctor Dudgeon, whose medical 
skill has happily proved so beneficial to the 
Living Buddha and several of the priests, as 
to ensure him a welcome from these. 

It was not, however, an easy task to get at 
these men, as a particularly insolent monk 
was acting as door-keeper, and attempted 
forcibly to prevent our entrance. That, how- 
ever, was effected by the judicious pressure 
of a powerful shoulder, and after a stormy 
argument the wretch was at length over- 
awed, and finally reduced to abject humility 
by threats to report his rudeness to the head 
At long last, after wearisome expos- 
was 


Lama. 
tulation and altercation, every door 
thrown open to us, but the priest in charge 
of each carefully locked it after us, lest we 
should avoid giving him an individual tip. 
Happily, I had a large supply of five and ten 
cent silver pieces, which the Doctor’s knowl- 
edge of Chinese customs compelled our ex- 
tortioners to accept. At the same time, 
neither of us could avoid a qualm, as each 
successive door was securely locked, and a 
vision presented itself of possible traps into 
which we might be decoyed. 

Every corner of the great building is full 
of interest, from the brilliant yellow china 
tiles of the roof, to the yellow carpet in the 
temple. The entrance is adorned with stone 
carvings of animals, and the interior is cov- 
ered with a thousand fantastic figures carved 
in wood—birds, beasts, and serpents, flowers, 
and monstrous human heads mingle in gro- 
tesque confusion. It is rich in silken hang- 
ings, gold embroidery, huge picturesque pa- 
per lanterns of quaint form, covered with 
Chinese characters, and grotesque idols can- 
opied by very ornamental baldachinos. 

Conspicuous amongst these idols is Kwang- 
ti, who was a distinguished warrior at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, and who, about 
eight hundred years later, was deified as the 
god of war, and State temples were erected 
in his honor in every city of the Empire. So 
his shrine is adorned with all manner of ar- 
mor, especially bows and arrows —doubtless, 
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votive offerings. He is a very fierce looking 
god, and is attended by two colossal com 
panions, robed in the richest gold-embroid. 
ered silk. Another gigantic image is that of 
a fully-armed warrior leading a horse ; I be- 
lieve he is Kwang-ti’s armor-bearer. In vari- 
ous parts of the temple hang trophies of arms 
and military standards, which are singular 
decorations for a temple wherein Buddha is 
the object of supreme worship. 

But the fact is, that though Kwang-ti is the 
god of war, he is also emphatically a “ pro 
tector of the peace,” and his aid is invoked 
in all manner of difficulties, domestic or na 
tional. For instance, when the great salt 
wells in the province of Shansi dried up, the 
sorely perplexed emperor was recommended 
by the ‘Taouist high priest to lay the case be- 
fore Kwang-ti. 
an official dispatch on the subject, which was 
solemnly burnt, and thus conveyed to the 
spirit world, when, in answer to the son of 
heaven, the warrior-god straightway appeared 
in the clouds, mounted on his red war-horse, 
and directed the emperor to erect a temple 
in his honor. ‘This was done, and the salt 
springs flowed as before. Kwang-ti again 
appeared in 1855, during the Taiping rebel- 
lion, to aid the imperial troops near Nankin, 
for which kind interposition, Hien-feng, the 
reigning emperor (whose honor-conferring 
power extends to the spirit world), promoted 
him to an equal rank with Confucius. So, 
here we find him rewarded alike by Taou- 
ists and Buddhists. 

In the “ Peking Gazette,” for July 28th, 
1861, is published the petition of the direct- 
or-general of grain transport, praying the em- 
peror to reward the god Kwang-ti for his in- 
terposition on the 11th of March, whereby 
two cities were saved from the rebels. He 
states that such was the anxiety evinced by 
this guardian god, that his worshipers saw 
the perspiration trickle from his visage in the 
temple. The emperor duly acknowledged 
these goud services, and directed that a tab- 
let should be erected in memory thereof. 

All the altar vases in this temple are of the 
finest Peking enamel—vases, candlesticks, 
and incense-burners, from which filmy clouds 


The emperor therefore wrote 
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of fragrant incense float upward to a ceiling 
paneled with green and gold. Fine large 
scroll paintings tempted me to linger at every 
turn, and the walls are encrusted with thou- 
sands of small porcelain images of Buddha. 
In the near temple, which is called the 
Foo-Koo, or Hall of Buddha, stands a Cy- 
clopean image of Matreya, the Buddha of 
Futurity. It is seventy feet in height, and is 
said to be carved from one solid block of 
wood; but it is colored to look like bronze. 
Ascending a long flight of steps, we reached 
a gallery running round the temple about the 
level of his shoulders. I found that the gal- 
lery led into two circular buildings, one on 
each side, constructed for the support of two 
immense rotating cylinders about seventy 
fect in height, full of niches, each niche con- 
taining the image of a Buddhist Saint. 
They are rickety old things and thickly 
coated with dust, but on certain days wor- 
shipers come and stick on strips of paper 
bearing prayers. ‘To turn these cylinders is 
ipparently an act of homage to the whole 
saintly family, and enlists the good will of the 
lot. Some Lama monasteries deal 
thus with their one hundred and twenty-eight 
iwered books and two hundred and twenty 
nes of commentary, placing them ina 
cylindrical book-case, which they turn 

y to save the trouble of turning individ- 
iges—the understanding having appar- 

tly small play in either case. Doctor Ed- 
saw one of these in the Ling-Yin Mon- 

ry, at Hang-Chow, and another, of the 
tagonal form and sixty feet in height, at 

: Poo-sa-ting padoga in the Wootai Valley, 
listrict in which there are perhaps two 
Mongol Lamas. At the same 
\onastery where he saw this revolving library, 
there were three hundred revolving prayer or 
ise wheels, and at another he observed a 
ingenious arrangement, whereby the 

im ascending from the great monastic 
ttle (which is kept ever boiling to supply 
the ceaseless demand for tea) does further 
luty by turning a praise wheel which is sus- 
ended from the ceiling. I myself have seen 
many revolving libraries at Buddhist temples 
in Japan, but this is the first thing of the 


same kind that I have seen in China. 
Vor VI.—25. 


who] 
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It was nearly six a. M. ere we reached the 
Lama Temple, so that we were too late to see 
the grand morning service, as that commences 
at four A. M., when upwards of a hundred 
mats are spread in the temple, on each of 
which kneel ten of the subordinate Lamas, 
all wearing their yellow robes, red hood (or 
rather mantle), and a sort of classical helmet 
of yellow felt, with a very high crest, like 
that worn by Brittania. They possess red 
felt boots, but can only enter the temple bare- 
footed. The Great Lama wears a violet-col- 
ored robe and a yellow mitre. He bears a 
sort of crosier, and occupies a gilded throne 
before the altar; a cushion is provided for 
him to kneel upon. The whole temple is 
in darkness or dim twilight save the altar, 
which is ablaze with many tapers. 

When the great copper gong sounds its 
summons to worship, the brethren chant lit- 
anies in monotone, one of the priests read- 
ing prayers from a silken scroll, and all join- 
ing in a low murmur, while clouds of incense 
fill the temple. A peculiarity of this chant 
is, that whilst a certain number of the breth- 
ren recite the words, the others sing a con- 
tinual deep bass accompaniment. Again 
the gong marks the change from prayer to 
sacred chants, and after these comes a terri- 
ble din of instrumental music, a clatter of 
gongs, bells, conch-shells, tambourines, and 
all manner of ear-splitting abominations. 
Then follows a silence which may be felt, so 
utter is the stillness, and so intense the re- 
lief. 

With regard to dress, this seems to vary 
in different districts, and perhaps may denote 
different sects. In Ceylon all the priests are 
bareheaded, whereas those we saw in the 
Northern Himalayas wore scarlet clothing 
and scarlet head-gear. ‘The Lamas at La- 
dak, in Thibet, likewise wear scarlet, while 
those of Spiti wear an orange-colored under- 
garment, and over that a loose jacket of 
dark red with wide sleeves.1 

In Mongolia (where monasticism is in 
such repute that every family which possesses 
more than one son is obliged to devote one 
to the monastic life) every Lama wears the 


1 See ‘‘ In the Himalayas,” page 437. C. F. Gordon 
Cumming. Published by Chatto & Windus. 
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long yellow robe, with yellow mantle and 
yellow helmet—the last two items being al- 
ways worn during the services in the temple, 
where the correct attitude of devotion is to sit 
cross-legged, tailor-fashion, on low divans. 
There, too, the high-priests are distinguished 
by purple robes. Doctor Edkins says that in 
the Wootai Valley boy Lamas wear red, and 
when they are grown up they assume purple- 
brown clothing, only those of mature years 


being promoted to yellow robes. 
By the way, speaking of ecclesiastical head- 


gear, I am told that throughout Thibet 
Queen Victoria’s effigy (current on the Brit- 
ish Indian rupee) is familiarly known as that 
of a “wandering Lama” (/ama-rob-du), her 
regal crown being supposed to represent the 
head-gear of a religious mendicant. 

I would fain have spent hours in looking 
over the many interesting details of this 
place; and the priests, when once assured 
that they could extract nothing larger than 
ten-cent pieces, became so eager to multiply 
these, that they volunteered to show us 
every nook and corner. But so much time 
had been wasted at first, and we were so 
disconcerted by the annoyance to which they 
had subjected us, that we were fairly tired 
out, and finally were compelled to decline 
further inspection. Of course, we now re- 
gret that we did not further improve the 
unique occasion, and see everything we pos- 
sibly could. But truly, in the matter of 
sight-seeing, the flesh is sometimes weak. 

Besides, as we had come such a distance, 
it was well to secure this opportunity of see- 
ing the Wen-miao—the great Confucian tem- 
ple, which is very near. I have now seen a 
great many of these temples in honor of 
Confucius, and practically they are all alike, 
the impression they convey being of great 
mausoleums. They are, in fact, ancestral 
halls containing only ornamental tablets bear- 
ing the names of noted saints. This, how- 
ever, is an unusually fine specimen. It stands 
in shady, silent grounds, and the funereal 
character of the place is happily suggested 
by groves of fine old cypress trees, said to 
be five hundred years old, and by numerous 
stone tablets resting on the backs of huge 
stone tortoises. Some of these stones occupy 
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small shrines roofed with yellow, porcelain 
tiles, and commemorate various learned men. 

The exterior of the hall is handsome, 
though here, as in most Chinese temples, the 
wire netting which protects the fine carving 
beneath the eaves from the incursions of 
nesting swallows, rather detracts from its ef 
fect. The interior is severely simple. The 
huge solid pillars are of plain teak-wood, 
and the floor is carpeted with camel’s hair 
matting. The tablet bearing the name of 
Confucius occupies a plain wooden recess 
colored red, and at right angles to this are 
similar niches for the tablets of Mencius and 
the other greatest sages. In front of each is 
an altar, with massive candlesticks and vases. 
At the further end of the hall are ranged 
two rows of six tablets and altars, to the 
twelve sages of China. 

seing in Peking, it is about superfluous to 
say that this building seems like a survival 
of a nobler past, and is now somewhat dirty 
and neglected looking, while the grounds are 
untidy and overgrown with rank weeds. But, 
of course, it is cleaned up periodically, on 
the occasions of the great spring and au 
tumn services, such as I described when writ 
ing from Foo Chow, especially as here the 
Emperor officiates in person. 

But the objects of chief interest connected 
with this temple are some relics of a remote 
past, which in Chinese estimation are of in- 
estimable value. Chief among these are ten 
large cylindrical stones, shaped like gigantic 
churns, which, for lack of a better name, are 
called stone drums. ‘The Chinese believe 
these to have been respectively engraven in 
the days of Yaou and Shun, who lived Bs. c. 
2357 and b. G 2255. Reference is made 
to them as objects worthy of reverence, in a 
classic, bearing date about B. C. 500. Cer- 
tain it is that such interest has ever attached 
to them, that whenever the Emperors of Chi- 
na have changed their capital, these stone 
drums have also been removed. ‘The story 
of their wanderings is as curious as the legen- 
dary history of our own much venerated cor- 
onation stone in Westminster Abbey.! 


1 For legend of the Coronation Stone, see ‘‘In the 
Hebrides.”” C. F. Chatto & Win- 


dus. 


Gordon Cumming, 
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jut the fortunes of the present dynasty 
are especially connected with the six unhewn 
stones in the cypress-grove in the Temple of 
Heaven. Apparently these also were origi- 
nally rude, water-worn boulders, which were 
shaped and inscribed to commemorate cer- 
1in imperial hunting expeditions. | When 


the fame of Confucius caused all literary in- 
terests to cluster round his name, they were 
deposited in one of his temples, where they 
were preserved for upwards of a thousand 


years. 

lhen came a period of wars and troubles, 
during which the great stones disappeared. 
They were, however, recovered A. D. 1052, 
and placed in the gateway of the Imperial 
College. Then the Tartars invaded North- 
ern China, and the Imperial Court fled to 
Pien Ching, in the Province of Honan, car- 
In 
a decree was passed that the 
nscriptions should be filled in with gold, in 

r to preserve them. 

n A.D, 1126, another Tartar tribe captured 
the city of Pien Ching, and carried the ten 
stones back to Peking, where, for a while, 
even they shared the fate of all things in this 

They were allowed to fall into neglect, 
id sacrilegious hands removed the gold. 
Worse stull, some Vandals, of a class not pe- 
iar to China, carried off one of the stones 
ruthlessly converted it into a drinking 
trough for cattle! After many years, when 
antiquarian interest was re-awakened, it was 
found to be missing, and after long search its 
mutilated remains were discovered in a farm- 
yard, and brought back, to be deposited with 
the others (A. D.%307) in their present post 
tf honor. 

lhe stones derive additional interest from 
he fact that the characters in which the po- 
clic stanzas are inscribed are now obsolete. 
' avoid all danger of their ever again being 
lost, a set of exact copies has been made by 


rying these cumbersome, great stones. 


1108, 


erial command. 
Less venerable, but certainly more impos- 
. to the outward eye, is another stone me- 
rial, which is stored in the corridors en- 
‘ing the Court of the Pekin University, 
hich adjoins the Confucian temple. This 
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is aseries of no less than two hundred _ no- 
ble slabs of black marble, like upright grave- 
stones, each twelve feet in height. On these 
are engraven the whole of the classics, ¢@ ¢., 
the thirteen books of Confucius. It appears 
that by some extraordinary accident, there 
was once an Emperor of China so depraved 
as to endeavor to destroy every existing copy 
of this source of all wisdom. There is no 
doubt his early years had been embittered 
by the study of these wearisome volumes, 
and when, on his accession to the throne, he 
was expected to expound their doctrine to 
all his officials and mandarins, his soul was 
filled with a wild desire to commit them, once 
for all, tothe flames. Perhaps if he had suc- 
ceeded, he might have relieved his country 
from its mental bondage to the Example and 
Teacher of all eyes. He failed, however; 
but in case such another Herod should ever 
arise, it was decided that these words of wis- 
dom should be preserved on imperishable 
marble, which, moreover, should forever in- 
sure the Chinese characters in which they are 
inscribed from any change.1 So, round a 
great court, known as the Hall of the Clas- 
sics, are ranged these tall, solemn marble tab- 
lets—embodiments of the dead weight where- 
with the present is here hampered by the past; 
and here, once a year, the Emperor is obliged 
to give that lecture, the very thought of which 
so distracted his ancestor. 

Our sight-seeing capacities were now so 
thoroughly exhausted that we were thankful 
to get curled up once more in the terrible 
Peking cart, and to know that each jolt 
brought us nearer to the Mission House, 
and to a welcome breakfast and well-earned 
rest. 

1 This method of honoring sacred books has recently 
been imitated by the king of Burmah, who has had the 
sacred books of the Beetigal thus engraven on seven 
hundred and twenty-eight slabs of alabaster, each about 
five feet in height by three feet six in width, and four 
inches thick. The slabs are engraven on both sides, and 
over each is erected a miniature dome-shaped dagoba, 
surmounted by the golden symbol of the honorific um- 
brella. Hitherto the Burmese sacred books have been 
inscribed only on palm leaves; therefore the king takes 
this means of preserving them, and of acquiring personal 


merit at a cost of about £36,400, each slab costing about 
five hundred rupees, /, ¢., about two hundred and fifty dol- 


lars. 


C. F: Gordon Cumming. 
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THOUGHTS TOWARDS REVISING THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


Tuar the Constitution of the United 
States is one of the most wonderful monu- 
ments of human wisdom, and therefore enti- 
tled to all the respectful reverence which 
forms the backbone of American loyalty, is 
evident from the perfection with which its 
provisions have operated, notwithstanding 
the changeful growth of the nation during 
the century of its existence. That its amend- 
ments have been so few, that there is now no 
public sentiment in favor of more of them, 
is most extraordinary, in view of the fact that 
nearly all the old State Constitutions have 
been remodeled to adapt them to modern 
conditions, while the changes in the nation 
have certainly been far greater than those of 
any State. For, comparing 1787 with 188s, 
our population has grown from 3,000,000 to 
probably 55,000,000. The almost universal 
poverty of the people then, has given place 
to enormous accumulation of individual and 
corporate wealth now. The number of States 
has increased from thirteen to thirty-eight, 
besides nine territories. In lieu of the old 
difficult modes of communication on horse- 
back, or by stage, or sloop, we have the 
railroad, the steamer, the telegraph. The 
seven-by-nine weeklies of Revolutionary days 
have grown into the mammoth dailies and 
semi-dailies of today. The log school-house 
has given place to the present elaborate sys- 
tems of education, and Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale are only the older among hundreds 
of American colleges. 

Is it to be supposed that if steam and 
electricity had not been subdued to human 
uses, this nation could have held together 
for even one hundred years? Would it not 
be an anomaly in history, that a Constitution, 
the first of its kind ever successfully adopted, 
designed to supply the wants of a poor and 
sparse population of only 3,000,000, should 
prove to be so perfect as to meet all the re- 
quirements of 55,000,000, under the condi- 
tions of proportionate expansion in all the 


relations of civilization? Will it not utterly 
fail, unless revised or greatly amended, to 
meet the needs of the 200,000,000 who will 
occupy the United States ere the close of 
the twentieth century ? 

The following are some of the suggestions 
that have been mentioned as topics for dis- 
cussion in this connection : * 

1. Extend the powers of Congress, so as 
to authorize Federal legislation on a number 
of civil relations now éxclusively legislated 
on by the several States. Such are marriage, 
divorce, inheritance, probate proceedings, 
modes and subjects of taxation, education, 
the tenure of real estate, and the collection 
of debts. Give to that body more clear and 
mandatory jurisdiction over interstate com- 
merce and communication, and the exclusive 
regulation of banks, insurance companies, 
and all other corporations which transact 
business in more than one State or Terri- 
tory. 

2. Correspondingly curtail the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Legislatures on the same 
subjects. 

3. Increase the judicial power, so as to 
give to the Federal Courts jurisdiction over 
all claims against the United States, whether 
in law or equity, and allow the government 
to be sued, as well as to sue, in said courts. 
Give also to the judiciary, State and Federal, 
respective jurisdiction in all cases of con- 
tested elections, or cases involving the qual- 
ification of members of Legislature, instead 
of leaving each House to be the judge of 
such questions. 

4. Restrict the powers of Congress to the 
enactment of general or public measures 
only, in like manner as this has been recently 
effected with the Legislature of California. 

5. Require that Cabinet officers sould 
be appointed from theleaders of the dominant 
party in one or both houses of Congress, with- 
out causing them to vacate their seats, or 
else, if appointed from outside, that Congress 
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entitle them to seats therein, with the right 
to initiate measures and take part in debates, 
even if no vote be given them. 

6. Add to the qualifications of members 

all legislative bodies, professional educa- 
cation in statecraft. 

7. Change the source of the authority of 
Senators in all legislative bodies, so as to 
imake the Senate the direct representative of 
capital, by conferring the power to vote for 
United States Senators only upon those indi- 
viduals in each State (and for State Senators 
upon those in each Senatorial district) who 
shall have paid taxes during the previous 
year on at least $100,000 of their own prop- 
erty in such State or district. 

8. Prohibit further immigration into the 
United States, except of such foreigners as 
shall have acertain degree of education, and 
some art or profession, or sufficient property 
to insure them a living. Limit the right of 
suffrage to persons born in the United States. 

9. Abolish the present Indian system, 
and provide for Indians on precisely the same 
principles and conditions as are provided for 

ll other races. 
1o. Extend the Presidential term to eight 
rs, and provide for the election of two or 
Vice Presidentsinstead of one. Abolish 

- electoral college, extend the term of Rep- 

entatives to six years, of Senators to ten 
years, and forbid the reelection of all execu- 
tive officers having patronage to bestow. 


(ur first and second propositions involve 
modification of the present dividing line 
tween Federal and State jurisdiction. The 
isons for the old division no longer exist. 
(here are now no separate colonies, with di- 
rse origins, peoples, religions, and tradi- 
ns, so jealous of each other as to make it 
iost Impossible to unite them into one na- 
The inter-consolidation of the origi- 
thirteen States has now been silently 
<oing on for a century, while the twenty- 
ve new States and nine Territories never 
had any inherited peculiarities (other than 
se which were wiped out by the war) to 
vent the citizen of any part of the nation 
ling equally at home in every other part. 
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The old State prides, interests, and provin- 
cialisms have everywhere been melted into 
a common alloy in the alembic of universal 
inter-communication. Almost all citizens 
have relatives in more than one State. In- 
ter-marriages, inheritances, partnerships, mi- 
grations, and travel, are universal. Hun- 
dreds—perhaps thousands— of corporations, 
employing thousands of millions of capital, 
are transacting business in banking, insur- 
ance, telegraphy, express, manufacturing, and 
transportation in more than one State, many 
of them in all the States and Territories. 
The census of 1880 shows that no less than 
$2,370,000,000 of property is owned in other 
States than those in which it is situated. 
The internal commerce of the country 
amounts to ten thousand millions annually, 
against a foreign trade of only one thousand 
five hundred millions. Passengers carried 
annually within the country are nearly six 
times the entire population. 

Yet, with all this consolidation and inter- 
communication among a growing people, 
who have hardly any interests that are strict- 
ly bounded by State lines, what an enormous 
mass of conflicting statutory law must be 
encountered on merely crossing the border ! 
All civil and penal legislation, and a great 
deal that is political (the few topics reserved 
to Congress excepted), must, under the pres- 
ent Constitution, be enacted by State or Ter- 
ritorial lezislatures. Forty-seven statute-mills, 
manned mostly by green or dishonest hands, 
a majority of whom are elected because they 
are not fit, and superseded before they can 
become fit—at least by experience—are set 
to work every year, to grind out crude and 
undigested laws and regrind old ones, until 
the aggregate of such work would fill a pub- 
lic library ; until a large part of the labors of 
the bench is not in administering the law, 
but in determining it ; until no business man 
can pretend to keep posted in the changes 
that are continually occurring in the laws af- 
fecting his interests. 

We cannot, of course, here go into detail 
in the examination of facts in so large a field 
as is covered by this, or indeed by any of our 
own suggestions. For these we must refer 
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to the knowledge of every newspaper reader. 
But we may safely ask: What is gained by 
all this unnecessary friction and complication 
in governmental machinery? Why should 
the divorced man, married to his second 
wife, be deemed respectable in one State and 
a bigamist in another? Why should the 
causes of divorce differ in different States ? 
Why should there be such a universal chaos 
on the subject and methods of taxation? 
Why shoujd the citizens of one State, who 
individually have the constitutional right to 
ali the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States, find themselves at once 
enmeshed in the nets of hostile legislation, 
whenever they attempt to cross State lines in 
the character of stockholders in corporations ? 
Who profits by all this fuss, except lawyers 
and politicians? Who suffer from it but the 
constantly increasing portion of the people 
whose residence, relatives, property, or busi- 
ness are in more than one State? Is it not 
time for the great nation to take a hint from 
the Roman Empire in the days of Justinian, 
or from France and her Codes Napoleon, 
and by some means not provided in our pres- 
ent constitution, devise and adopt a ‘* Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis,” which shall be uniform 
and permanent in all parts of our vast nation- 
al domain ? 

Our third and fourth suggestions contem- 
plate curtailing the powers of Congress .in 
the departments of private and special legis- 
lation, by transferring to the courts exclusive 
jurisdiction over all claims against the Gov- 
ernment, and by following English precedent 
in referring contested elections and cases 
touching the qualification of members to the 
The last clause in the proposition 
It has too long been 


courts. 
needs no discussion. 
customary to seat or reject the doubtfully 
elected or disqualified member, solely with 
reference to the effect of his vote upon the 
party in power, to leave room for any faith 
in the decision of such cases on their legal 
merits by any legislative body or political 
party. 
such cases, they must be referred to disin 
terested tribunals. 

But the reasons for transferring the juris- 


If justice be contemplated at all in 


the Federal Constitution. [Oct. 
diction over claims against the Government 
from Congress to the Federal Courts, are 
self-evident to any reader of the Congres 

sional Record. One great source of the cor- 
ruption with which Congress has long been 
reeking, is the mass of private bills with 
which almost every member’s pockets are 
stuffed at every session. In fact, many mem- 
bers are nominated and elected for the sole 
purpose of serving private interests at the 
expense of the nation. At the first session 
of the last Congress, more than ten thousand 
private bills were introduced, nearly all of 
them embodying claims upon the treasury 

These, of course, could not—probably not 
a tenth of them—be justly dealt with on their 
merits in committee, much less in either 
House, while the merest attempt to properly 
investigate them could have been made only 
at the expense of the eight hundred publi 

bills introduced at the same session. Of 
course, many members are pecuniarily inter 

ested in these private bills They go to 
Congress as the attorneys of claimants, from 
whom they receive large contingent commis- 
sions. Hence a powerful argument for trad- 
ing votes ; hence a corruption fund for party 
purposes; hence the “commercial princi- 
ple” (heaven save the mark!), which is the 
oil which now lubricates nearly all our polit- 
ical machinery; hence the failure to reduce 
taxation, for money cannot be made out of 
an empty treasury; hence the infamies of 
the Committee Room, and one great source 
of the shameless venality which makes the 
very atmosphere of our national capital intol- 
erable to a strictly honest man. 

Now the work of deciding the merits of 
claims against Government is really judicial 
and not legislative. It ought, therefore, to 
be performed by the courts where the claim 
ants reside. For, as it isa great hardship to 
force an honest claimant to go to Washing 
ton 
his rights, probably to remain there for years 
before getting a hearing, so is it an advan- 
tage to the fraudulent claimant to be able to 
make anex farte showing in the Star Cham- 
ber privacy of the Committee Room, far 
away from parties and witnesses on the other 


perhaps with his witnesses —to prove 
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side. ‘The only honest objection to trans- 
ferring the whole business to the courts is, 
the traditional idea that the Government can- 
t be sued, save by such special consent as 

s now sometimes given by Congress to pro- 
ed in the Court of Claims. Would it not 
far better to abolish this legal fiction 
itself a tradition of monarchy— and al- 

y anybody to sue the Governmeng, con- 
ng the function of Congress to the pay- 
ent of judgments, than to preserve the 
intasmic reverence for Government sup- 
sed to inhere in the present inhibition to 

e, at the frightful cost to the nation of the 
resent system? For it is a physical impos- 
sibility for the most able, industrious, and 
nscientious Congressman to give proper 
attention to his public duties, and yet devote 
necessary time to this perpetual flood of 
rivate bills. And the predominance of these 
;, like that of decayed fruit in a package, 
reads infection throughout the entire mass, 
intl it is popularly supposed that no meas- 
ure whatever can be got through Congress 
that it is not tainted with personal or party 


the 


ul 


( rruption. 
Of course it is now, and always has been, 
in the power of Congress to remedy this 
at abuse of law. Why is it not done? 
uply because it is too much to expect that 
eressional politicians will enact any 
easure which would confine their emolu- 
ents to their salaries, let the public inter- 
sts suffer as they may. 
rhe effect of the present state of things 
upon the transactions of public business is 
well shown in the following extract from the 
Washington correspondent of the San Fran- 
Bulletin,” of April roth, 1884. 


cisco ” 


‘In two respects, the present year promises to be 
litical phenomenon. The oldest frequenters of 
lobbies of Congress never saw legislation in so 
yard and deplorable a condition, and the pre- 

1 is now freely made, that for a do-nothing 
predecessors. 


will outstrip all its 


ire about six hundred bills favorably acted on 


Cress this 

imittees now on the House calendars—seven 
ght special orders, the Tariff Bill, and the Agri- 
ral, Indian, Sundry, Civil, River and Harbor, 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropria- 
Bills, all untouched. Underthe most favorable 


will require until July 15th to pass 


mstances, it 
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the Tariff and Appropriation Bills. Fully three 
hundred and fifty bills which have passed the Senate 
are now lying on the Speaker’s table in the House, 
awaiting reference to committees. These bills are 
probably the only ones that will be enacted. In the 
scramble of the last hours, they will be dragged out 
of their resting-places and rushed through. So far 
this session, the House has not once taken up the 
regular calendar, upon which there are over two hun- 
dred bills. Probably it will never be touched during 
the present Congress. With the four months ended 
day before yesterday, Congress passed fifteen bills 
At this rate, how long will it take 
Some- 


and resolutions. 
to pass the six hundred now on the files? 
thing like ten years. Some of the old members say 
it is a blessing that Congress cannot pass the six 
hundred under ten years, for eighty per cent. of them 
are jobs. But they do not state how many really 
necessary bills die every year, and how much money 
is spent printing and reprinting the measures intro- 
duced. Some of these bills originated ten, twenty, 
thirt 
gone, but through defeat and death the bills have 


years ago. Congressmen have come and 


survived, and are biennially introduced, referred, 
reported, and left to perish on the files. All Con- 
gresses are slow, but this is generally acknowledged 
to be the slowest for years, if not the slowest that 


ever met in Washington. At the very greatest, six 


per cent. of the business before it cannot be trans- 
acted.” 

This account, with variations, is a true rep- 
resentation of the workings of our Congress 
during the past fifty years. It is the most 
cumbrous of all machines intended “how 
not to do it.” Necessarily composed main- 
ly of politicians successful enough to secure 
their election, but guiltless of statecraft, and 
with neither the desire nor qualification to 
serve the people in a business sense, while 
their only anxiety is to make their temporary 
power the means of fortune or subsequent 
office for themselves, Congress has never 
contained a majority of members who were 
fitted to render efficient service to the peo- 
ple. So its history has been a long narrative 
of inefficiency and often of national disgrace. 
It scolded for thirty years over slavery, to the 
serious neglect of public interests, but with- 
out settling the question of the negro oth- 
erwise than by the fugitive slave law and 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise. It 
received the money for the French Spoliation 
Claims some time in the twenties, but never 
passed any measure for its distribution until 
the last session, when doubtless all the origi- 
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nal claimants are dead. It has neglected 
the Navy ever since the war of 1812, save 
during the four years of Civil War, until it 
has now become practically extinct, except 
as an annual charge to the Treasury. It 
has, during twenty years, so neglected the 
Merchant Marine that only a million and a 
quarter of tons of sailing vessels now fly the 
American flag in the foreign trade, being just 
one tenth of England’s fleet, whichours nearly 
equalled in 1855. And when, after years of 
agitation, the Dingley law was passed by the 
last Congress, it was careful not to touch the 
vitals of the question. It has so neglected 
the fortifications of the country that we have 
not now a single gun anywhere capable of 
injuring a first-class iron-clad, nor any foun- 
dry capable of making sucha gun. Every 
one of our rich seaboard cities is therefore at 
the mercy of any power possessing iron-clad 
ships of war. It stole the Geneva award 
money from those claimants in whos: name 
and for whose use it was obtained, and gave 
it to those whose claims had been expressly 
denied by the Commissioners, thereby doub- 
ling the future rates of war premiums on 
American vessels, as compared with those of 
other flags. It has always neglected the pro- 
tection of American citizens abroad, so that, 
except in England, they have almost aban- 
doned such foreign residence as is necessary 
to foreign commerce ; and the commerce has 
become almost extinct. It has never shown 
the slightest disposition to check the flow of 
pauperism from Europe, though during two 
decades the institutions of the country have 
been steadily undermined, especially in the 
cities, by the ignorant, prejudiced, thought- 
less, and mercenary votes of foreigners. It 
has allowed the French to get possession of 
the Isthmus of Panama, from whence they 
will presently dominate our Pacific Coast 
commerce, unless we buy or drive them out 
—in either case at a cost of hundreds of mil- 
lions. It has proved for years unable or un- 
willing to cope with financial questions, so as 
to settle definitely the relations of gold and 
silver coinage, and relieve the people from a 
weight of taxation nearly double the needs 
of the country. It has for years neglected 
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the reorganization of the Supreme Court, 
until the average appellant must await the 
decision of preceding cases, accumulated five 
years deep. It has always failed in its treat- 
ment of the Indians, though zever in filling 
the pocket of the “Indian ring.” It has 
wholly failed to exercise its exclusive powers 
in regulating interstate commerce, notwith- 
standing the numerous and clear definitions 
of those powers by the Supreme Court— 
though it has stretched its powers to create 
interstate monopolies. And so difficult has 
it become to procure any legislation of a pub- 
lic nature, in which there is neither a private 
fee nor political capital for the members, that 
the people are now content to suffer for a 
generation, as Californians have done over 
the Chinese question, from causes that a wise 
and patriotic Congress could remove in a few 
weeks or months of close attention to busi- 
ness. 

Meantime, the grinding out of private bills 
goes on! 

In our own State we have found means to 
restrict the powers of the Legislature to the 
passage of general and public measures. 
The result has been the reduction of the bi- 
ennial volume of statutes from one thousand 
octavo to three hundred and fifty duodecimo 
One direction for Congressional re- 
But other changes 


pages. 
form is herein indicated. 
in the material, the methods, and powers of 
that now dangerous and treacherous branch 
of the Government are imperatively de- 
manded, unless the whole framework of our 
Constitution is to be allowed to break down 
by the failure of its legislative department. 

This brings us to the fifth of our sugges- 
tions, which expresses the idea so admirably 
brought out by Woodrow Wilson, of Johns 
Hopkins University, in his article on “‘Com- 
mittee or Cabinet Government,” in the OvER- 
LAND Monrucy of January, 1884. ‘That arti- 
cle is worthy of the best writer in the Feder- 
alist. Mr. Wilson—after narrating, from per- 
sonal observation, the faulty workings of the 
present Committee system, in its secrecy, its 
lack of personal or party responsibility, its 
customary indifference to the recommenda- 
tions of the President, and its general subser- 
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viency to the interests of corrupt politicians, 
instead of those of the people—proceeds in 
this language : 

Cabinet Government ” is government by 
means of an executive ministry chosen by 
the chief magistrate of the nation from the 
ranks of the legislative majority—a ministry 
sitting in the Legislature, and acting as its Ex- 
ecutive Committee; directing its business, 
and leading its debates; representing the 

ie party and the same principles, bound 

vether by a sense of responsibility and 
loyalty to the party to which it belongs, and 
ubject to removal whenever it forfeits the 
nfidence or loses the support of the body 
trepresents. Its establishment in the United 
States would be impossible without the addi. 
tion of four words in Section vi., Article 1., 
of the Constitution, so as to make the last 
clause thereof read: ‘ And no person hold- 
ing any (other than a Cabinet) office under 
the United States, shall be a member of either 
House, during his continuance in office.’ 
lhose four words being added to the Consti- 
tution, the President might be authorized and 
directed to choose for his Cabinet the lead- 
ers of the ruling majority in Congress. That 
Cabinet might, on condition of acknowledg- 
ing its tenure of office as dependent on the 
ivor of the Houses, be allowed to assume 
se privileges of initiation in legislation 
nd leadership in debate which are now 
siven by an almost equal distribution to the 
Standing Committees ; and Cabinet Govern- 
ment would be instituted.” 
Mr. Wilson continues: ‘ Cabinet Govern- 
ment would put the necessary bit in the 
outh of beast caucus, and reduce him to 
his proper service, for it would secure open- 
loored government. It would not suffer leg- 
slation to skulk in committee closets and 
caucus conferences. igh? is the only thing 
hat can sweeten our political atmosphere : 
.ht thrown upon every detail of adminis- 
ation in the departments; light diffused 
through every passage of policy ; light blazed 
full upon every feature of legislation ; light 
that can penetrate every recess or corner in 
vhich any intrigue might hide; light that 
will open to view the innermost chambers of 
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Government, drive away all darkness from 
the Treasury vaults, illuminate foreign cor- 
respondence, explore national dockyards, 
search out the obscurities of Indian affairs, 
display the working of justice, exhibit the 
management of the Army, play upon the sails 
of the Navy, and follow the distribution of 
the mails; and of such light Cabinet Govern- 
ment would be a constant and plentiful 
source.” 

The limits of this essay will not permit full 
elucidation of this subject, so ably treated by 
Mr. Wilson. It is, however, surprising that 
so thoughtful a paper should have apparently 
found so few readers, and it would be equally 
surprising under any other Government than 
ours, if the writer were not sought out, and 
placed in some public position, where he 
might have the opportunity, as he has the 
talent and the will, to serve the people to 
good purpose. But of such are xof the king- 
dom of politicians ! 

If we were to adopt this English method 
of ministerial appointment, why would not 
the expectation of a seat in the Cabinet, ac- 
companied as it would be by the heavy re- 
sponsibility of reducing party platforms and 
pledges to practice, compel the selection of 
candidates for Congress from among the 
very ablest and best men of all parties? 
Why would not the new field thus opened to 
political ambition be speedily occupied by a 
class of minds far superior to the average 
legislative material of today ? 

Our sixth suggestion expresses the idea 
that, whether the introduction of Cabinet 
Government would improve the breed of 
Congressmen or not, an amendment of the 
Constitution should make sure of this mat- 
ter by raising the standard of qualification of 
members of the legislative branch. No man 
educated out of the United States should 
ever be delegated to make laws for America; 
and a people which has done and is doing so 
much for universal education, should prove 
its conviction of the value thereof by refus- 
ing to be governed by any but the most 
thoroughly educated men. ‘The principle of 
special education as a qualification for spe- 
cial duties is now recognized in the army, the 
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navy, in the practice of the law, in the judi- 
ciary, in medicine, surgery, and dentistry, in 
the schools and in the church. Why should 
it not be extended to the highest department 
of the Government? Why should not free 
colleges be established by law in every State 
as schools for statesmen, wherein history, 
political economy, finance, political and so- 
cial science, diplomacy, moral philosophy, 
public law, and all the art and science of 
government on American and patriotic prin- 
ciples, should be the curriculum ; and whose 
graduates, carefully trained in the old Roman 
ideas of patriotism and public spirit, should 
alone be eligible to legislative office ? Would 
not that be a long step in the direction of 
legislative reforin ? 

Is it not a strange anomaly that in this na- 
tion, which is spending more for popular ed- 
ucation than any other that ever existed, 
public office (except so far as the recent 
Civil Service Reform movement affects sub- 
ordinate places in the executive departments) 
is the only position for which no educational 
qualification is required? Is it not absurd 
that nominating conventions everywhere 
name their best men for executive places, 
where, their every duty being prescribed by 
law, they have no discretion as to what to do, 
but are, as it were, only the people’s clerks— 
put there to obey orders—while the men who 
are to give the orders, and manage the busi- 
ness by making the laws, are generally the 
tail of every ticket, selected from unknown, 
ignorant, foreign-born, or even positively vi- 
cious, material, and having no higher knowl- 
edge of their duties, no purer notion of pa- 
triotism, than to obey “ the boss ” or sell their 
votes for coin? ‘The idea of the fathers on 
this subject was, that the good sense of the 
voter would naturally seek the.very best men 
for the rulers of the nation, just as they 
agents in their 
private business from the best available tal- 
ent. 
man,” not “the man the office.” 


would select servants and 


They expected “the office to seek the 
‘They re- 
garded public service as an honor, not a mat- 
ter of bargain and sale. In their view the 
oftice-holder was a public servant not a fa- 
vored being, who, by the lucky chance of an 
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election, acquired a title to certain powers 
and emoluments, as if he had drawn a prize 
in a lottery, or made a good speculation. 
How have the early ideas been forgotten dur- 
ing the last fifty years! How can this nation 
expect to compete with the splendid brain 
power which European nations place at the 
head of their governments, when the boiling 
of our political pot throws the solid elements 
of society always to the bottom, and forces 
only the scum to the top? How can we 
change the fatal condition of things, unless 
the qualification of candidates for legislative 
offices be so raised, that ‘“‘beast caucus” shall 
no longer be able to fill them with ignorance 
and vice, and so that whoever is elected will 
necessarily be intelligent and capable, and 
almost certainly honest and faithful. 

Our seventh suggestion will strike many 
readers as startling, or perhaps, as merely 
speculative. But the political scientist must 
work on the materials furnished to his hand 
by humanity as it exists, not as he may think 
it ought to exist. Wehave before remarked 
on the lessened necessity now existing to re- 
spect the political autonomy of the States, as 
compared with a century ago. So far as the 
United States Senate is concerned, capital 
has already set its eye upon it, as its future 
stronghold against radicalism in the House, 
which, as the more popular body, is liable to 
reflect the anti-monopoly views of the labor- 
ing masses. ‘There are now twenty-two mil- 
lionaires in the Federal Senate. Our own 
last Senatorial election shows the power of 
wealth in the field. In other States the office 
is becoming more and more liable to be sold 
to the highest bidder. Such is bound to be 
the future tendency, and it is useless to deny 
it. For ¢Ae great source of power in all mod 
ern nations is wea/th. What is the use of 
trying to ignore that power, while deluding 
ourselves with the fiction of manhood suf 
frage ? Grant that the ballot expresses the 
will of the man who drops it, w/at influences 
that will, in the average voter, so powerfully 
as his own interest—the same motive which 
prompts all his other acts as a business man 
every day and hour of his working life? 
Wealth, being now the mainspring of every 
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cial movement, we// have its way, whether 
ygnized constitutionally or not. It does 
ve its way, and every one knows it! All 
ttempts to curb the fifty billions of Ameri- 
n capital by legislation, while it is not con- 
tutionally represented in the Government, 
ist continue to fail, as they have always 
failed. The result of the present system is to 
rce capital to attain its ends corruptly, and 
so doing, it is ¢Ae factor in all the political 
rascality of which the whole country com- 
ains. 
he question is: Is it better to deny wealth 
ny legal representation in the Government 
t the cost of universal political demoraliza- 
n, as at present, or to preserve the integ- 
rity of the people at the cost of conferring 
upon wealth a legal standing in the Govern- 
ment? Is it better to pack legislatures with 
scoundrels, and maintain the lobby at the 
loors of every State House, session after ses- 
sion, for the purpose of carrying out the be- 
hests of capital for coin, or to honestly and 
openly recognize the undying conflict be- 
tween labor and capital, by assigning one 
house to each in every legislative body ? 
Would not wealth, thus made politically re- 
spectable, and placed in position to protect 
itself honestly, be deprived of all motive for 
cret corruption ? Would the nation suffer 
any more from its recognized dominance in 
Government, than it now does through the 
same dominance in business, over the entire 
wage-working class; than it now does from 
the uncontrollable power of capital in poli- 
tics, through ‘* ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain?” ‘The water that springs 
from the soil in a level country (and a re- 
public is a political level) spreads over all 
the ground, converting it into quagmire, de- 
stroying its usefulness to man and beast, and 
tilling the air with noxious malaria. But con- 
ne the water in tight reservoirs, conduct it 
in canals, flumes, and pipes, and we reclaim 
e land and purify the air ; we gain control 
of the power and all the other uses by which 
ater is beneficentto man. Is it not so with 
capital as a factor in politics ? 
Our eighth suggestion differs from several 
‘{ the preceding, insomuch that a large por- 
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tion of the people are already prepared to 
sustain it. The effect of the wholesale im- 
migration of the lower and more ignorant 
classes of foreigners into our country has 
been two-fold. In the econemical sense, we 
have greatly gained in wealth from the in- 
crease in the number of the laboring and pro- 
ducing classes ; but in the social and politi- 
cal sense, we have greatly suffered from the 
vast concourse of foreign-born people, whose 
presence has changed or ignored the once 
prevailing American ideas. We have taken 
in this foreign element faster than we can as- 
similate it. Consequently, wherever it pre- 
ponderates, as in most of the large cities, it 
has crowded the American element out of 
the control of public affairs, and fostered boss- 
ism, corruption, and fraud to such an extent 
that municipal government in the United 
States is generally conceded to be a failure. 
Moreover, public lands of good quality, 
throughout our vast domain, have been be- 
coming scarce for some years. We have 
now none to spare for the pauper classes of 
Europe. We have not enough left to sup- 
ply the demands of our own young men for 
more than two more generations. Why, 
then, continue to sell or give lands and pro- 
vide money to half a million of foreign im- 
migrants perannum? We have begun a par- 
tial exclusion of the Chinese ; why not now 
announce to the world that we propose to 
Americanize our present foreign-born popu- 
lation by one or two generations of purely 
American breeding and education, before ad- 
mitting any more; and relieve our institu- 
tions, our society, and our public sentiment 
of the strain we have hitherto borne, before 
it wrenches the national structure entirely 
out of its original shape ? 

To be sure, Congress has now the power, 
with the concurrence of the President, as the 
head of the treaty-making power, to act in this 
matter. But so long as Congressmen are 
composed of the present material, and for- 
eigners are convertible into citizens, just so 
long will subserviency to the foreign vote 
forestall any action whatever by machine pol- 
iticians. Nothing short of an amendment 
to the Constitution will accomplish the ob- 
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ject. Even this would be apt to remain un- 
enforced, unless it were coupled with a pro- 
vision that after its adoption no foreign-born 
person could, under any circumstances, be- 
come a citizen, or eligible to any office what- 
ever in the Federal, State, or municipal gov- 
ernments. If such were now the law of the 
land, would it not act like the broom of Her- 
cules in the cleaning of the Augean stables 
of political corruption, especially in our cit- 
ies? 

Our eighth suggestion is, that by constitu- 
tional provision the present system of treat- 
ment of the Indians should be done away 
with, and the Indians be vested with the same 
rights, subjected to the same laws, and re- 
quired to discharge the same duties, as white 
men and negroes. If Indians be men, why 
all this exceptional sentimentalism in their 
governmental relations, which tends only to 
keep all their manly faculties undeveloped ? 
Why maintain the tribal organization in the 
midst of the Republic? Why allot to the 
tribe, in reservation, ten or twenty times as 
much land, fer caput, as is required for the 
maintenance of a white family, while at the 
same time the owners are not allowed to di- 
vide it, or sel! it, and seldom cultivate it, be- 
cause, for want of individual ownership in 
the land, the inducement to labor for the 
acquisition of property is waning? Why 
tax the industrious white to supply food and 
clothing to the idle Indian? Why maintain 
a system of agencies for the distribution of 
supplies—a system full of fraud, resulting 
often in hardship to the Indians, whose food 
and clothing are of the poorest, though the 
best be paid for them, or misappropriated 
altogether by the thieves who handle them ? 
Would it not be far more humane to the sav- 
ages, and more just to the rest of the nation, 
that the Indians should be allowed or obliged 
to divide up their lands in severalty, be taught 
as others are taught, be vested with the 
franchise, encouraged to scatter themselves 
among the people, and left to earn their own 
living like other people? The best of them 
would hail such a change with acclamation, 


! See ariicle on the subject by E. W. McGraw, in THF 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
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and would soon become good citizens; the 
worst would soon die out, as lazy whites and 
negroes perish, without exciting the compas- 
sionate sensibilities of Boston or Chautauqua. 
‘**Tf a man will not work, neither shall he eat?” 
Why should the Indian be the only excep- 
tion to the rule, or to the old couplet : 


** Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


Why would not the same necessity for indus- 
trial exertion, the same responsibilities, duties, 
and cares, produce the same result in the 
development of an Indian’s faculties that is 
common with everybody else? If not, then 
is he not a man, but a brute; and there is 
clearly no necessity for keeping him alive by 
taxation of the industrious classes, and under 
such conditions that the existence of one In- 
dian often excludes a thousand whites from 
the soil that could be made to support them. 

Our tenth and last suggestion is a very old 
one: We have now too many elections. ‘The 
enormous business of our vast country suffers 
a partial paralysis every fourth year. The 
danger that a change in administration may 
result in a change in the tariff, currency, 
coinage, internal revenue, or foreign affairs, 
affects every merchant in the land, curtails 
business, produces contraction and failures, 
and is attended by no corresponding benefit. 
That eight years is really preferred for the 
presidential term by the people is shown by 
the fact, that out of our fifteen Presidents, 
seven have been reélected, while in other 
instances the attempt has often been made 
either to nominate or reélect the retiring Pres- 
ident. 

Again, the affairs of our great country have 
become so complicated that it is utterly im- 
possible for any but the most able of our 
office-holders and Congressmen to acquire 
sufficient familiarity with his manifold duties 
early enough in his present short term of office 
to be of any use to his constituents. A Repre- 
sentative is elected for two years. It takes 
all of the first year so to accustom him to his 
place, as to embolden him to take any promi- 
nent part in the business of the House. Dur- 
ing the second year his principal concern is 
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to secure his own reélection. Failing in this, 
he goes out, and a new man takes his place, 
to go through the same experience. How 
can the public business receive proper atten- 
tion under such asystem? This is one prom- 
inent reason why less and less business seems 
to be transacted by each successive Congress. 
For, as the nation becomes more and more 
populous and wealthy, so is the consequence 
of every Act of Congress more widely and 
deeply felt. Hence greater slowness and re- 
luctance to act on the part of green men, 
who, if at all conscientious, must be over- 
whelmed by a sense of responsibility, and a 
painful consciousness of ignorance on the 
thousand questions which they are called to 
decide. Give these men a term of six years, 
and the nation could afford the loss of one- 
sixth of the term to be spent in their educa- 
tion, better than it can of half the term as at 
present. 

lor similar reasons, the term of United 
States Senators should be extended to ten 


years, 
lor the purpose of depriving all political 


parties of the powerful assistance of office- 
holders in place—as well as of preventing the 
time of office-holders (which belongs to the 
le) from being spent on party politics, 
| a view to perpetuating their own incum- 
y—the Constitution should prevent the 
ection of any officers having patronage to 
stow, 

It is another old suggestion, that as the 
mode provided in the present Constitution 
or the election of a President has not been 
really enforced since Jefferson’s time, the 
electoral college should be abolished, and 
the election of President be made directly 
by the people, and decided in accordance 
with the majority of the entire vote, without 
reference to State lines. Also, now that as- 
sassination has twice removed the President, 
that at least three Vice-Presidents should be 
clected instead of one, and the order of their 
succession prescribed. The matter of pro- 
viding some more perfect mode than the 
present for guarding the nation against the 
perils that might ensue upon the death or 
disability of both President and Vice-Presi- 
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dent, has been before Congress since the 
death of President Garfield, but, of course, 
nothing has been done. Will any public bus- 
iness be promptly and properly transacted 
while Congress is organized as at present ? 

We may thus amuse ourselves by specu- 
lation as to what changes in the Federal Con- 
stitution would benefit the people, and make 
our Government more nearly conform to the 
needs of our great and growing nation. But 
cut bono? We must remember: 

1st. That the modes of amendment pre- 
scribed in the present instrument are two: 
one whereof requires the concurrence of two- 
thirds of both houses of Congress, and sub- 
sequent ratification by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States; the other con- 
templates a convention to be called together 
on the application of the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States, with subsequent ratifica- 
tion of its work by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. 

2d. That all of the members, whether of 
Congress or the State Legislatures, must, of 
course, be politicians, the majority of whom 
are not to be expected to feel any common 
impulse to curtail their own power and emol- 
uments, merely to benefit the people. 

3d. ‘That thus no provision exists for the 
amendment of the Constitution, except by 
and through the action of the politicians, 
which action will never be taken except for 
party purposes, or in compliance with active, 
determined, and prolonged public agitation, 
or in the presence of some great emergency 
like that which secured the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments. Certainly, it is not to 
be anticipated that three-fourths or two-thirds 
of the politicians in all the States who may 
be in power at any one time, will commit 
such an act of treason against their own 
wicked class as to vote in favor of either a 
convention or separate amendments, whose 
object was to benefit the people at the ex- 
pense of the “ machine.” 

There being, then, no public outcry in fa- 
vor of amending the organic law, and less 
probability of unanimity among the leaders 
of opinion as to the amendments that ought 
to be made as the population grows larger 
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and its wants more varied; there being, also, 
no method of calling a convention except by 
the action of the politicians, and an enormous 
vis inertia in the masses of the people to re- 
inforce the conservatism of those who prefer 
to bear the ills they have rather than to “ fly 
to others that they know not of,” it is not 
now apparent when or how a revision of the 
Constitution is likely to be undertaken, or 
what complexion would be given to the work 
by such a convention as the politicians would 
be sure to pack for their own selfish pur- 


THE 


Tue establishing of law and order in the 
gold regions, with such a heterogeneous mass 
of humanity, has always been a source of 
pride to Californians, as proving the ability 
for self-government. ‘The fact that Congress 
tacitly, if not officially, recognized the laws 
and regulations enacted by the miners, and 
that interests involving millions of dollars 
were settled in accordance with miners’ law, 
proves an innate sense of justice in the mass 
of the people who so suddenly occupied the 
Pacific slope. Every camp had its written 
laws regarding the method of obtaining and 
working mining ground, water rights, etc., 
which were introduced into court, and re- 
ceived as evidence of custom. Many of these 
were drawn with as much care as the laws 
enacted by a legislative body. So far as 
miners’ civil jurisprudence was concerned, 
there was little to complain of. 

The case was different, however, when the 
people undertook to manage criminal mat- 
ters. The administration of justice was 
strangely mixed with punishment, vengeance, 
and a love of blood—for the disposition of a 
considerable part of a community to engage 
in the destruction of life cannot have a better 
name than this last. Prudence and justice 
seem to have been habitually put aside in 
the excitement following an atrocious mur- 
der—or even a lesser crime; for the stealing 
of a sum as small as fifty dollars was made, 
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poses. Moreover, the country is full of com- 
munists, socialists, advocates of woman suf 
frage, agrarians, and cranks, whose every 
effort would be concentrated upon such an 
opportunity to realize their peculiar views in 
the fundamental law. ‘To attempt a revis- 
ion, therefore, would be full of peril and prob- 
abilities of failure. Meantime, the boy’s 
jacket still clings to the limbs of the full- 
grown young giant. Will it fit any better 
when he reaches the obesity of middle or 
old age? 
C. T. Hopkins. 


RANCHERIA AFFAIR. 


in obedience to public opinion, a capital 
offense, though, as a matter of fact, no Cali- 
fornia court ever punished theft with death. 
It was common enough in the mines, and 
even on the ranches, to hang for highway rob 
bery, or for the stealing of cattle and horses. 
In most cases, especially where murder had 
been openly committed, substantial justice 
was administered. When the grade of the 
crime was uncertain, or accompanied with 
mitigating circumstances, the accused was 
generally turned over to the courts. 

One of the most repulsive and unprofitable 
features of lynch law was the prominence it 
gave to that class of people who are always 
on the ragged edge of crime. If a crime 
had been committed, the class referred to 
were sure to put themselves in the lead, ap- 
pearing to be the movers of public opinion, 
instead of followers. Scarcely an execution 
took place, in which the most active partici- 
pants were not themselves of the criminal 
class, and good candidates for similar honors 
on some future occasion. In 1853 a most 
atrocious murder was committed by a young 
man named Messer. The victim was an in- 
offensive old man; the motive was simply 
a desire to kill some one for notoriety. The 
four young men who then officiated as execu- 
tioners all came to violent deaths: one was 
slain in a bar-room quarrel; one was hung for 
murder, and one for theft, the manner of death 
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of the fourth being uncertain. In this case, as 
in others, the men were permitted, rather than 
forward, to do the work repugnant to all 
d citizens. The prominence given them, 
however, often resulted in a supposed right 
ivenge imaginary wrongs, and in the com- 
sion of other crimes. 
One of the most serious tragedies in the 
wry of our State occurred in August, 
ss. Rancheria, in Amador County, was 
ittle town of perhaps two hundred inhab- 
its, the larger portion of whom were of 
Spanish race, including Mexicans, Chil- 
enos, Peruvians, etc. The town had the in- 
stitutions common to all mining camps, such 
hotel or two, stores,ssaloons, and fan- 
dango houses, where whisky and other com- 
ities were sold in small quantities to 
who worked the shallow and generally 
mines of the neighborhood. There 
) extensive mining; the Mexican, with 
fava, making two or three dollars per 
lay, did the most work. 
hese Mexicans were a hard-working class, 
d with a meager diet of frijoles and 
zy (beans, and thin bread baked on a 
hot stone) and a little aguardiente. Crimes, 
except petty thefts, were uncommon among 
sean 
[he place, however, occasionally hada few 
aballeros (horsemen), who, by virtue 
iperior birth and circumstances, felt they 
had a right to the goods, and even persons, 
of the feons, or lower class. Between them 
| all the better class of Americans there 
sa wide gulf of hatred, kept alive by rec- 
lecuions of the Mexican war and its results. 
The caballero could not forget that a few 
years before California was part of his nation- 
domain ; nor the American, that he was a 
The Mexican could offer his 
ighbors, the Americanos, a cigarette with 
utmost politeness, which, however, could 
t wholly disguise his unmitigated hatred 
the conqueror, who scarcely ever failed to 
nt In some way a superiority. 
Che indolent cadallero had an undisguised 
ntempt for that restless energy which would 
r up the ground like fiends to get out the 
‘d, a condition of mind inconsistent with 


queror, 
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the dignity of a high-bred Castilian. Cad- 
alleros were mostly gamblers by profession, 
to which, by an easy logical process, they 
added highway robbery, when the gam- 
bling failed to keep them in funds. Manya 
traveler, with well-filled purse, was lost on 
the lonely trails between the towns of Ama- 
dor and Eldorado Counties, and the disap- 
pearance was always credited to the Spanish 
caballero. It was known that members of 
some of the first Spanish families of the 
State had organized bands of robbers in 
Southern California, to plunder the cattle 
dealers, who often carned tens of thousands 
of dollars to make their purchases. 

In this town, however, the few Americans 
had lived in peace with the poor, laboring 
eons, and an act of hostility, involving the 
death of a score or more of victims, was to- 
tally unlooked for. 

The banditti who began the series of acts 
that culminated in wholesale murder and 
hanging, numbered about one dozen; of 
whom one appeared to be a negro, and one 
arecalcitrant American, the rest being Mexi- 
cans. Some were common vaqueros, and 
some were well educated, and belonged to 
the better class. 

They were first seen at a place called Ha- 
calitas, August 15th, where they stayed all 
night. The following day they went towards 
Drytown, robbing several Chinese camps on 
the way, and reached the town about dark. 
Here some of their own countrymen recog- 
nized their character, and put the people on 
their guard. A constable and deputy sheriff, 
who attempted to interview the party, were 
fired upon at sight, and a regular fusillade oc- 
curred, the balls rattling against the houses ; 
though, owing to the darkness, no one was 
injured. ‘The robbers, as they proved to be, 
withdrew from the town, moving towards 
Rancheria, which was about two miles away. 

It was now evident that murder or rob- 
bery was intended, and that the neighboring 
hamlet was to be the scene. Two or three 
hours were consumed in making up a party 
to follow them. ‘Though buta few years had 
elapsed since the people journeyed across 
the plains fully armed, it was extremely dif- 
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ficult to procure a sufficient number of ser- 
viceable arms to cope with the robbers; and 
when the pursuing party reached Rancheria, 
the town was silent asatomb. Those who 
were not killed had fled, or were hidden 
away. The robbers had done their work and 
departed. 

A store and hotel were gutted, the owners 
and occupants being either killed or left for 
dead. One man, with both legs broken, and 
otherwise fatally wounded, survived long 
enough to relate the story of the murders. 
Six white men, one woman, and an Indian 
were killed outright, and several more wound- 
ed. 

It does not appear that the banditti made 
any further attacks. The alarm was spread 
in every direction, by telegraph and messen- 
gers, so that the people were everywhere on 
the alert, and the robbers left the county, 
traveling by night, and hiding hy day. They 
were eventually overtaken in the southern 
part of Calaveras County, im the neighbor- 
hood of Chinese Camp. 

The following morning, a large number of 
exasperated people, from all parts of the 
county, met at the place. The sight of the 
slain raised their anger to the highest pitch. 
Some were for an immediate war of exter- 
mination on all the Spanish race. All the 
males of the place, numbering about seventy, 
were brought together, and enclosed in a cor- 
ral made of ropes. During the early stage 
of the proceedings a motion to hang the en- 
tire lot was voted on and carried. 

It must not be supposed that there were 
no men there of cool brain ; on the contrary, 
there were several present, whose discretion 
and judgment could be relied on. Of this 
number were two elderly men by the name 
of Hinkson, and also Judge Curtis. They 
got control of the mass of people by putting 
themselves in the lead, and as they were men 
of character and good standing, the people 
trusted them. They did not oppose the 
popular determination, but advised caution : 
“Let us hang none but the guilty.” Finding 
the guilty ones involved a trial of some sort, 
and a jury was selected and a court organ- 
ized. 
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It may be asked, where the legal officers 
were during this time. The sheriff and his 
deputies were on the trail of the real murder- 
ers, who had left in a body, going south. The 
county court was in session at Jackson, but 
adjourned at noon, in consequence of the 
absence of jurors, witnesses, complainants, 
and defendants. Some of the officers were 
at the place during the day, after the work of 
the mob was over. 

When order had been established, or at 
least partiy so, witnesses were heard. The 
fact that the murderers came in a body and 
departed the same way was brought out, and 
that, except for being present, the mass of the 
population had nothing to do with the mur- 
derers. But victims must be given up, and 
three men were found guilty on the most 
worthless testimony, and sentenced to be 
hung. One man, who remained shut up in 
his house during the me/ée, thought he heard 
one of them crying, “ Hurrah for Mexico”; 
another one, according to the same testi- 
mony, had been seen to place a light in the 
road in froft of his house, and a third one 
to be running around with the banditti dur- 
ing the time of shooting. 

A famous temperance orator, W. O. Clark, 
tried to turn aside the wrath of the people ; 
but they were in no mood to hear fine speech. 
es, and the threat of hanging him, also, sent 
him away. A Mrs. Ketchum was particu- 
larly active in stirring up the popular wrath. 

The three victims were hung to a tree 
near by. One of them was a half-witted 
man, generally drunk on wine, and hence 
called Port Wine. He was almost incapable 
of crime. Some victims were necessary to 
satisfy the clamor for blood. ‘The leaders of 
the trial averted a greater slaughter. 

While the bodies were hanging to the tree, 
a vote was taken, expelling the whole Mexi- 
can population from the town or camp, four 
hours being given them in which to leave. 
The friends of the victims, in one instance a 
wife, begged for the bodies, that they might 
bury them before leaving. 

When the news of the murders and the 
consequent excitement spread, there hap- 
pened to be in the county a young educated 
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Spaniard by the name of Borquitas, who had 
been a private secretary for General Vallejo. 
Having a knowledge of English, he thought 
he might be of service in acting as mediator 
between the people and the accused. After 
conversing awhile with the residents of the 
camp, he expressed the opinion that none of 
those arrested had any part in the murders. 
This so enraged the people that a proposition 
was made to hang him. The suggestion 
met with little favor; but a man who had 
been loudest in demanding his hanging re- 
marked that he would settle the dispute, and 
reached for his gun, drawing it towards him 
by the muzzle. It went off, anda heavy load 
of shot struck him in the breast, producing 
instant death. This accident caused so 
much excitement that Borquitas left the dan 

rous locality. 
(he Mexicans all left the camp, most of 
m moving into Mile Gulch, about two 
iiles away. The day after these affairs, a 
| larger crowd assembled at the scene of 
the murders, made more angry than on the 
first day by exaggerated rumors ofenore mur- 
ders, and a proposed insurrection of the 
whole Spanish race on this Coast. Though 
i few hundreds of Americans had been able 
to conquer California in 1846, the absurdity 
was believed, notwithstanding the Ameri- 
s outnumbered the natives a hundred to 


e new-comers destroyed all the huts of 

Mexicans, as well as all other property 

y could find. It was resolved to drive all 

{the Spanish race out of the country. A 

portion of the angry mob went to the 

ch where the banished inhabitants had 

red. Whether it was deliberately intended 

a general slaughter began. Numbers 

' Indians joined inthe affray. Many Mexi- 

were surprised in the holes where they 

e mining; others were shot down while 

«ht. The Indians, who would have been 

destructive, were hindered in the pur- 

ind slaughter by the desire of plunder, 

Ing themselves out with the finery of 
r victims. e 

[he people of other portions of the coun- 

proceeded to expel the Mexicans. At 

Vor. VI. 


26. 
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Sutter Creek, the same extravagant and ab- 
surd stories of an insurrection were in circu- 
lation. A committee of safety was appointed 
to provide means of defense. About sixty 
Mexicans, who were mining on Gopher 
Flat, were arrested and brought to town. 
One man, who was unfortunate enough to 
have been in Rancheria on the night of 
the murders, was hunted through the camp. 
He was found concealed beneath a pile of 
clothes which were being ironed, and was 
hung to two wagon tongues, elevated like 
a letter A, the wagons being locked to pre- 
vent them from running apart. The sixty 
were compelled to take the road out of the 
county. 

The lower street of the town was inhabited 
by Spanish shop-keepers, and women and 
children. They also were compelled to leave, 
many of them climbing over the hills with 
bare feet. Other parties, self appointed, went 
into the surrounding counties, disarming all 
the Mexicans they could find, and keeping 
the arms themselves. 

The Spanish-speaking population at Dry- 
town were mostly Chileno ; hence the name 
Chile Flat, for the portion of the town where 
they resided. Though speaking the same 
language, the Chilenos and Mexicans did not 
intermingle much, so they could hardly be 
even suspected of any connection with the 
Rancheria affair. They had to bear part of 
the injustice meted to the others, however. 
On the following Sunday, when the excite- 
ment was supposed to have culminated, some 
fifteen or twenty men on horse-back came 
into the town, and made an attack on Chile 
Flat, setting fire to the brush shanties, and 
driving the people away. One miscreant, 
who bore the name of Boston, set fire to 
the Catholic church, which was also de- 
stroyed. 

This was the last of the popular outbreaks, 
though a mass meeting was held at Jackson, 
the county seat, where it was proposed to 
outlaw the whole Mexican population; but 
the more thoughtful part of the people strong- 
ly opposed any such cruelty, and it was 
abandoned. During the week of the disturb- 
ance, exaggerated rumors of the numbers of 
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the killed were in circulation. One man, 
who had the term Judge prefixed to his name, 
boasted of having killed thirty Mexicans with 
his own hand. It was ascertained, however, 
that the slain numbered only eight, which, 
considering the general war made on them, 
was quite fortunate. 

I have referred to the pursuit of the mur- 
derers. Some were killed in the fight at 
Chinese Camp, in Calaveras county, where 
Phoenix, the sheriff, met his death. Three 
were taken alive, and hung without trial on 
the famous hanging tree at Jackson. The 
matter of hanging without a trial became so 
notorious, that in one or two instances the 
officers, when arresting men on suspicion in 
adjoining counties, were prevented from tak- 
ing their prisoners where certain death await- 
ed them. 

Many of the Mexicans who were expelled 
went to Jenny Lind, in Calaveras county ; 
where, adopting to some extent the habits 
and industries of the Americans, they out- 


THE YOUTH AND 

In almost every crisis in the history of a 
race, some individual comes forward as the 
exponent of the thought and feeling, and the 
type of the ideal of his country, or perhaps 
his age. If he is a true representative 
of his age or people, the student of history 
feels an interest in him, apart from and inde- 
pendent of the attraction felt for a striking 
character. ‘The question, what were the in- 
fluences which formed that character that 
made him a representative man of his day, is 
always an interesting one. 

Napoleon truly represented the majority of 
Frenchmen of his time. The same forces that 
produced the explosion known as the French 
Revolution largely molded his character. It 
was the influences surrounding his youth that 
made him welcome the revolution, and cast 
his lot with the people of France. Of ar- 
istocratic lineage, educated at a military 
school, an officer in an army in which only 
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lived the violent prejudices which formerly 
made life and property so insecure. 

Thirty years have passed since the fore- 
going events convulsed the country. Placer 
mining has ceased. The town of brush 
shanties long since ceased to exist. A quiet 
farm, with the sounds of hay-making and har- 
vest, occupies the site of the tragedy. A 
small lot enclosed with a picket fence, a plain 
slab or two, noting the date of the affair, are 
all that is left to remind the generation of 
middle-aged persons who have come on the 
stage of action since, of the horrors of thirty 
years ago. 

Few are found now to justify the excesses 
of that day, or even to apologize for them. 
In recalling these events, there is no intention 
of severely judging the pioneers. They did 
what seemed best at that time, but the ex- 
cesses were the usual results of an appeal to 
lynch law. Public opinion, except when man- 
ifested through prescribed channels, is fitful, 
uncertain, and often unjust. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
the sons of nobles could hold a commission 
—why did he not follow the example of his 
brother officers, and emigrate? Why did 
he repudiate the traditions and feelings of 
his class, and join his fortunes to the revolu- 
tion, becoming the personal friend of Sala- 
cetti and Robespierre the younger? Why 
was he so bitter against the old order and 
such a vehement advocate of the new? Why 
was the revolution so welcome to him? Had 
the same bitterness entered his soul that, 
rankling in the breasts of the French people, 
had caused the explosion which blew aris- 
tocracy and a dissolute priesthood clear out 
of France ? 

A study of his youthful environments will 
throw much light upon the character and the 
early public career of the most remarkable 
man and military ‘genius the world has seen 
since Hannibal, and will show why he wel- 
comed the revolution, and became a repre- 
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sentative of his time and adopted country. 
Without such a study, his career, particu- 
larly that portion of it prior to Marengo, will 
remain an enigma. ‘The investigations of 
Colonel Jung and others ‘make it possible to 
examine and weigh the influences which sur- 
rounded his youth, and which started him in 
his wonderful career. 

Napoleon Bonaparte had not a drop of 
French blood in his veins. He was a Cor- 
sican Italian. Corsicans, since the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, have 
been a wild, free, stubborn, and vindictive 
people. ‘Two thousand years ago Livy wrote: 
“Corsica is a rugged, mountainous, and al- 
most uninhabited island. The people re- 
semble their country, being as ungovernable 

- wild beasts. Servitude in no way softens 
the Corsicans ; if they are made prisoners, 
ey become unbearable to their masters, or 
vive up life from sheer impatience of the 
Since Livy’s day, their character has 

wen somewhat modified ; but it is doubtful 
if time ever materially changes the innate 
ities of arace. Lanfrey says of them : 
their indomitable wildness has been 

ted acertain suppleness borrowed from 
Italians, and to the energy of their 
iracter a subtle and shrewd intelligence. 

r, courageous, and hospitable, but de- 

|, superstitious, and vindictive— such 

e, and still are, the people of Corsica.” 

cumstances and his marvelous abilities 
le Napoleon’s faults and virtues seem al- 

t colossal ; but it is perceived at once 
t they were the faults and virtues of his 
He was a true type of his people, as 

i! as of the French. 

lis ancestors on his father’s side came 
rizinally from ‘Tuscany, but had been settled 

Corsica for more than one hundred years. 
lis mother, the beautiful Letitia, was of 

re Corsican blood. ‘The Bonaparte family 

ms to have been among the principal ones 
i the island; but his father, Charles Bona- 
rte, though of the rank of a noble, had not 

ficient fortune to maintain and educate a 

mul~. Married while he and his wife were 
‘1. very young, he took an active part in the 

lant struggle made by his people for their 
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freedom; his wife, it is said, following her 
husband in the campaigns waged against the 
French invaders. 

Two or three children born to the young 
couple died in infancy. On January 7, 1768, 
at Corte, a son was born. A year and a half 
later, on August 15, 1769, at Ajaccio, an- 
other son was born. These years witnessed 
the last expiring struggles of as gallant a fight 
against an overwhelming invasion as was ever 
made, and it was during the death struggles 
of their country that these two boys came 
into the world. Bonaparte’s own language, 
in his letter to Paoli, in 1789, is as follows: 
‘IT was born when my country was perish- 
ing. ‘Thirty thousand Frenchmen were vom- 
ited upon our soil: the throne of our liberty 
was drowned in a sea of blood. This was 
the odious sight upon which my eyes opened. 
Cries of the wounded, sighs of the oppressed, 
and tears of despair environed my cradle at 
my birth.” 

One of these boys was named Napoleon, 
and the other Joseph; but which was which 
it is now impossible to ascertain. The future 
conqueror and his family always asserted 
that he was born at the later date, and that 
it was Joseph who was born at Corte, in Jan- 
uary, 1768. But neither he nor his relatives 
ever hesitated to lie about any matter, if any 
profit was to be gained thereby. The profit 
of falsehood in this case, if there was any, 
consisted in the fact that when his father 
desired to enter him, in 1779, in the Royal 
Military school at Brienne, admission to that 
school was limited to sons of nobles under 
ten years of age. The official records of 
the date and place of his birth are conflict- 
ing. Colonel Jung gives the result, when he 
says: “ There are five documents fixing the 
birth of Napoleon at Corte, on January 7, 
1768, and there is but one which gives the 
date of August 15, 1769.” 

The father early discerned the character 
of one of his sons, and ,desired to enter 
him at the military school. In order to 
bring him within the requisite age, did 
he mix those babies up? Did Napoleon 


~ commence his career in France with a lie? 


One can réadily understand why the father 
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of these two boys selected the military career 
for one instead of his brother. One boy was 
full of fire and energy; the other gentle, 
amiable, and irresolute. 

All writers seem to agree that the father, 
Charles Bonaparte, was a vain, easy going 
gentleman, fond of his pleasures, who thought 
more of pushing his fortunes by subserviency 
to the great, than by creating a career for 
himself; while the mother, by her ability, res- 
olution, and courage, was the source from 
whence one of her sons derived his wonder- 
ful force. Napoleon himself seems to have 
originated this impression of his parents. 
But, judging from the memoirs, letters, etc., 
at my disposal, I am inclined to think the 
inference unwarrantable. The father seems 
to have done all he could to push his fortunes 
and those of his children. His immense fam- 
ily and his pecuniary resources did not bal- 
ance, and the unfortunate gentleman early 
succumbed to the increasing weight of one, 
and the lightness of the other; but that he 
made a brave struggle, appears from the 
strenuous efforts he made to obtain positions 
and an education for his children. 

The mother, beautiful in youth, and digni- 
fied in age, does not appear to have been 
other than an average woman and mother, 
either as to character or mental powers, 
That either the burden of so many children 
was too much for her, or she was a careless 
mother, is shown by the way the little Napo- 
leon spent his childhood, and from the wild 
and wholly untamed forces of his character. 
Colonel Jung says of him, as a child, that he 
was ill-tempered, and kept the family in an 
uproar ; that he was always in the open air, 
with his shoes untied, with his hair blowing 
in the wind, and greatly preferred the society 
of herdsmen and sailors to the maternal fire- 


side. Again, he says of him, when at the 


age of ten he was taken to France, that he 
was a perfect little savage. Napoleon, at 
St. Helena, speaking of his childhood, said: 
“Nothing pleased me. I feared 
I fought with one, kicked another, scratched 
a third, and made myself feared by all. 
My brother Joseph was my slave. My 
mother had to restrain my bellicose temper. 


no one. 
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Her tenderness was severe. She punished 
and rewarded indiscriminately.” 

Madame Junot, whose sources of infor- 
mation were Napoleon himself, his mother, 
her own mother, and Savaria, the nurse, re- 
lates a curious anecdote to show the resolu- 
tion and obstinacy of the boy at seven. He 
was wrongfully accused of stealing some 
fruit, and was whipped and confined three 
days to bread and moldy cheese. He would 
not cry, nor accuse his guilty sister and her 
playmate. On the fourth day, the playmate, 
who had been away, returned, and, more gen- 
erous than his sister, confessed the fault. 
Madame Junot also says the habit of beating 
children was common in all classes of Cor- 
sican society, but that when the little Napo- 
leon was whipped, he would sometimes shed 
a few tears, but would never utter a word in 
the way of begging pardon. Am I not right 
in imputing it as a fault in the mother, that 
this wayward son should not have been 
amenable to gentle maternal influences? 

No wonder that when the ambitious father 
saw an opportunity of obtaining a place fo! 
one of his sons at the military school at Bri 
enne, he should want the place for Napoleon 
rather than for the amiable, irresolute Joseph. 

Corsica had been completely overrun by 
the French, and made a dependency of that 
kingdom. ‘The father, after becoming con- 
vinced that it was useless to continue the fight, 
early gave in his adhesion to France, and 
was an earnest supporter of the government; 
but his little son, running wild among the 
mountains of his native island, associating 
with shepherds, and his ears regaled with 
tales of the struggle for liberty and the ex- 
ploits of his people, his enthusiasm and bel- 
licose nature aroused against the conquerors 
of his native land, had a hatred for France 
which he never concealed or attempted to 
palliate, until, in the midst of revolution and 
chaos come again, he saw an opportunity 
presented of a great career for himself in the 
country adopted for him by his father. 

By the aid and intercession of the Gov- 
ernor of the Island, an appointment was 
procured in 1778 at the school at Brienne 
for the son of Charles Bonaparte. The fa- 
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ther was expected to present himself with 
he boy at the school, with proofs of his no- 
bility; and the boy must be under ten, and 
have sufficient knowledge of French to speak 
d write it. But Napoleon did not know 
word of French. 
w was the Corsican dialect of the Italian. 
fact, out of his obstinate hate of the 
neh, and, perhaps, natural deficiency, it 
not until after manhood and his career 
‘opening up before him, that he acquired 
issable knowledge of the language. He 
never did learn to spell or write it correctly. 
(Charles Bonaparte left Corsica with his 
sons for France, December 15, 1778, 

nd entered them both at a school in Autun, 
January 1,1779, where they could study the 
language of their new country, preparatory to 
applying for admission for one of them to 
One of Napoleon’s 


The only language he 


the military school. 

chers, after the death of his pupil, said of 
him, that at this school he was of a somber, 
thoughtful character, quick to learn, and in 
receiving his lesson would fix his eyes on 
his teacher and closely follow him; but if 
he teacher attempted to recapitulate, the 
upil would say, with an imperious air, “I 
<now it already, sir.” One of thé most strik- 

characteristics of Napoleon all through 


” 


was his quickness of perception. <A 
nce to him was as much as patient inves- 
ation to other men. A suggestion was 
enough to create in his mind the whole fab- 
ric of a scheme or a system; and while the 
aker thought he had just begun to open 
t the matter, Napoleon, in his own lan- 
ze, knew it already. 
He found himself alone in the school. If 
he had had the usual inclinations and desires 
boyhood, he would still have been shut out 
n companionship by inability to speak 
language of his playmates. His life was 
ide unhappy by the rudeness of his com- 
‘s. They taunted him with his people 
This ill-tempered, 
rrelsome boy, whose love for his moun- 


Wing been conquered. 


ns and hatred of the conquerors of his 
me had been nourished by legend and by 
s of actors in the strife, was now obliged 
endure the of cruel 


taunts and sneers 


1001 boys of the conquering race. 
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After three months he learned enough 
French to enable him to enter the military 
school, which he did on Sunday, April 25, 
1779. His life here—for a time, at least— 
was most unhappy. _ It is said that the pride 
and arrogance of the pupils from the military 
schools made them detested in the army in 
after life. Here was the little Napoleon, 
hardly able to make himself understood in 
the language of the country, with no longer 
the companionship of his brother; poor, 
proud, sensitive, fearless: what charms had 
life for him with such surroundings? All 
his youth and early manhood was embittered 
by poverty; but how the iron must have en- 
tered the soul of this exile in a strange land, 
possessed by a proud and sensitive spirit, but 
surrounded by opulence and arrogance, sub- 
jected to taunts and sneers, and even his 
name of Napoleon made a subject of ridi- 
cule! 

Before he was twelve years, old he wrcte, 
in the bitterness of his spirit: 

** My Father: If you or my protectors cannot give 
the means of sustaining myself more honorably in the 


house where I am, please summon me home as soon 


as possible. I am tired of poverty, and of the smiles 
of the insolent scholars who are superior to me only 
in their fortune, for there is not one among them 
who feels one hundredth part of the noble sentiments 
by which I am animated. Must your son, sir, be 
continually the butt of these boobies, who, vain of the 
luxuries which they enjoy, insult me by their laughter 
at the privations which | am forced to endure? No, 
father, no! If fortune refuses to smile upon me, 
take me from Brienne, and make of me, if you will, 
a mechanic. From these words you may judge of 
my despair. This letter, sir, please believe, is not 
dictated by a vain desire to enjoy expensive amuse- 
ments. I have no I feel simply that it 
is necessary to show my companions that I can pro- 


such wish. 


cure them, as well as themselves, if I choose to do so, 
** Your respectful and obedient son, 
** BUONAPARTE.” 
This letter is the first known utterance of 
this wonderful man. One is inclined to doubt 
that even Napoleon could have written such 
a letter before he was twelve, and that per- 
haps his father did commit a fraud upon the 
rules of the school. But what haughty pride 
and suffering it betrays, and what egotism! 
His father did not take him away, and 
could not increase his allowance. He was 
forced to endure the humiliations of his po- 
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sition, and after it was explained to him that 
he must rely upon himself to make a career, 
he troubled his father with no more com- 
plaints. 

Indeed, it would seem that in time his im- 
perious temper and energy gave him some 
ascendency over his school-mates, if Bouri- 
enne’s celebrated story of the snow fort has 
any foundation in fact. Undoubtedly he at- 
tracted the attention of his superiors. He 
had for a short time as teacher of arith- 
metic the afterwards famous General Piche- 
gru. Little boy though he was, he must 
have made a strong impression on his tutor, 
for in after life, when Pichegru became de- 
voted to the royal cause, and it was supposed 
the young general of the Army of Italy might 
be brought over: “No,” said Pichegru, “it 
is useless to attempt it. From my knowl- 
edge of him as a boy, I know he has formed 
his resolution, and he will be inflexible.” 

History has given us no more striking in- 
stance of obstinancy, or, if you please, inflex- 
ibility of character, than we see in Napoleon 
from beginning to end of his career. A pur- 
pose once formed, an end to be attained, was 
followed with a pertinacity which is rarely 
seen, and which finally led to his ruin. While 
he would vary the means to attain an end, 
the end itself was always before him, and 
was steadily followed. 

While at this school, he displayed other 
characteristics, good and bad, which followed 
him through life. Among the good, may be 
mentioned his gratitude for favors shown. 
Napoleon never forgot a kindness. The 
teacher or the schoolmate who loved or es- 
teemed him was remembered and rewarded. 
Through life he was faithful in his friendship. 
The brothers and sisters who tormented and 
harassed him, in the daysof his greatness, with 
their squabbles, their weaknesses, their ill-tem- 
per, always found in him a generous, indulgent 
brother. The early companions in arms be- 
came so necessary to him personally that he 
could not change them, though sound policy 
required it. Strange faces were always ob- 
jectionable, and he clung to his old compan- 
ions, because they were familiar to him, and 
he had become attached to them. At St. 
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Helena, he said it would have been better by 
far if he had pensioned his brothers and sis- 
ters, and before Waterloo, if he had selected 
younger generals; but he could not make up 
his mind to do it. The faults which he dis- 
played at school can be easily accounted for 
by considering his egotism, poverty, and 
pride, and his surroundings. 

At this time, and before he left home, it 
was his desire to become a sailor, and it 
seems that to become an officer in the king’s 
navy, and not the king’s army, was the object 
originally sought when the place was obtained 
for him in this school, and that the school 
was a preparatory one for the navy as well as 
the army. What speculations arise, as one 
thinks of the youthful Bonaparte entering the 
French navy, at a time when it still disputed 
with England the sovereignty of the seas. 
Would Aboukir and Trafalgar have witnessed 
the exaltation of the English ? 

In his studies, the official report shows 
that he distinguished himself by his applica- 
tion to mathematics, that he did passably well 
in history and geography, and poorly in Latin. 
The report closes by saying he will make an 
excellent sailor, and deserves to be sent to the 
school in Paris. But the number of appli- 
cations to the Marine Corps was so large, 
that only those boys with powerful patrons 
succeeded, and young Bonaparte was obliged 
to renounce the navy forthearmy. He pre- 
ferred the artillery or the engineer corps. 
The cavalry officers displayed too much os- 
tentation, and there was too little to do in 
the infantry to suit this incarnation of pride, 
energy, and industry. His father, therefore, 
chose for him the artillery, and secured his 
admission to the artillery school, when he 
should be able to pass the requisite examin- 
ations. 

There are a few letters of his, written at 
Brienne, still inexistence. ‘They are entirely 
out of the ordinary run of school-boy letters. 
At one time he had had a serious quarrel 
with a school-mate, who had spoken disre- 
spectfully of Corsica, and possibly of Napo- 
leon’s father. Whereupon there was such a 
warlike display on the part of the little Cor- 
sican, that he was confined to the guard- 
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house. His pride was so wounded that he 
writes to the governor of the island to remove 
him from the school, if his liberty had been 
taken away from him justly, that his father 
might not be disgraced by the son’s impetu- 
osity of temper. Another letter, written to 
his father September 12, 1784, is quite char- 
acteristic of the future emperor. While 
most respectful in tone, yet the reasons he 
zives to his father why his brothers, Joseph 
and Lucien, should be educated according 
to his views, sound like commands. This 
letter also shows his clear and methodical 
power of statement, and his affection for and 
interest in his brothers and sisters. He begs 
for books about his native island, even then 
contemplating a history of Corsica, which 
should vindicate her and glorify the Corsi- 
cans in the eyes of the French people. 

Before his school days were over, it is 
probable that he had ceased to have the vio- 
lent hatred of the French with which he was 
at fitst animated; but he would still say to 
Bourienne, when offended: “ I will do these 
French all the harm Ican.” Ofcourse, with 
such feelings, he could not be otherwise than 
unpopular with his classmates. Therefore 
he sought companionship in books, devoting 
himself to history and biography. Polybius 
and Plutarch were his favorites. 

\t last he was ready for his examinations, 
ind after having spent five years at Brienne, 
and at the age of fifteen, reckoning August 
15, 1769, as his birthday, he entered the 

ilitary school in Paris, destined for the artil- 
lery branch of the army. 

\t this time, he must have been fully grown, 
as his height was given at the equivalent in 
English measurement of five feet, six and a 
half inches. 

At Paris, his sufferings on account of his 
poverty, and the wealth and arrogance of his 
lassmates, were much greater than at Bri- 
enne. One of the first things this boy did, 
was to draw up a memorial to the authorities 
on the useless luxury of the school. ‘The 
red republican of 1793 was beginning to be 
loreshadowed in the bitter fight he was mak- 
ing against the ostentation and extravagance 


of hiscomrades. An answer is being formu- 
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lated to the question asked a while ago: 
Why did he welcome the revolution ? 

He had some friends in Paris, notably 
Madame Junot’s mother and her brother, 
who, on account of friendship for his parents, 
desired to be kind to the lonely student. 
He was evidently grateful for their attentions, 
but his sensitiveness had become morbid. 
His irritability was excessive. His sister 
Eliza was at a free royal school near Paris, 
for the education of daughters of impover- 
ished nobles, and two more thoroughly mis- 
erable pupils were never probably educated 
at the public expense, than this brother and 
sister. Of course, any one at all familiar with 
the state of society in France at this period 
understands why these poor, haughty Corsi- 
cans could not be otherwise than unhappy. 

In February, 1785, his father died, and a 
manly, affectionate letter to his mother, on 
hearing the distressing news, is extant. 
Though his father had scarcely seen the boy 
since he left Corsica, yet there is no doubt 
his hopes had been centered in the little 
exile. In the delirium of the last illness, he 
incessantly called for Napoleon to come to his 
aid. 

In this school he displayed the same disa- 
bilities and aptitudes in regard to studies 
which he had evidenced at Brienne. He 
made such little progress in German, that 
the German teacher, Bauer, formed a very 
poor opinion of him. One day, Napoleon 
not being in his place, Bauer inquired where 
he was, and was told he was attending his 
examination in the class of artillery. ‘ What! 
does he know anything?” said the teacher, 
Some one replied, that he was the best math- 
ematician inthe school. “ Ah!” said Bauer, 
“T have always heard it remarked, and I 
have always believed, that none but a fool 
could learn mathematics.” 

When he was sixteen—always supposing 
he was born in 1769—he was entitled to ex- 
amination for 2 commission in the artillery. 
The official notes of his examination are as 
follows : 

“Reserved and studious. He prefers 
study to any amusement, and enjoys reading 
the best authors. Applies himself earnestly 
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to the abstract sciences; cares little for any- 
thing else. He is silent, and loves solitude. 
He is capricious, haughty, and excessively 
egotistical ; talks little, but is quick and en- 
ergetic in his replies, prompt and severe in 
Has great pride and ambition, 
The young man is 


his repartees. 
aspiring to anything. 
worthy of patronage.” 

No wonder his superiors were glad to get 
rid of him, and recommended his appoint- 
ment to a regiment. ‘They said he possessed 
a temper there was no possibility of render- 
ing sociable. And, yet, one cannot but feel 
sympathy for the lonely, egotistical, ambitious 
boy, whose character was of a quality which 
was made worse by influences that would not 
have affected duller natures, who was unut- 
terably miserable where others would have 
been reasonably happy. One cannot but 
sympathize with him, in his contest with the 
school and the miserable world which sur- 
rounded him. 

What might not have been done for such 
a nature by a firm, conscientious, affectionate, 
Christian mother, in a happy home! What 
did he know about home? How he spent 
his first nine years, we have already seen ; 
and then, while a little child, he became an 
exile among a strange people. All his school- 
boy days were spent without any home influ- 
ences whatever—-at a military school, learning 
to be a soldier—associating with soldiers— 
everything done by the word of command. 
Can you expect a man, educated as he was, 
to regard human life? Is it any wonder that, 
with time and opportunity—with such unri- 
valed ability—with such a training and edu 
cation—he should develop into the conquer- 
or and despot? The wonder is that he was 
not worse. 

In October, 1785, when a little past six- 
teen, he received his appointment to an ar- 
tillery regiment, then stationed at Valence, 
in the south of France. He had made only 
one friend among his classmates, and he, too, 
was appointed to the same regiment. 

Young Bonaparte was unable to raise 
money to pay his traveling expenses to this 
regiment, until his friend came to his relief 
and loaned him part of his own allowance. 
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But before reaching their journey’s end, the 
supply gave out, and the two friends were 
obliged to complete their journey on foot. 
Such was the humble introduction to the 
French Army, of the boy who soon became 
its pride and glory. 

On the roth of January, 1786, he entered 
upon his duties as sub lieutenant of artillery, 
and for the first time since leaving his native 
land, was happy. By exercising strict econ 
omy, he found his pay as an officer sufficient 
for his support. Some of his brothers and 
sisters had obtained places in schools, while 
his mother bid fair to succeed in some pecu 
niary ventures in which his father had failed. 
He himself was free. His military duties 
were light, and when performed, he was at 
liberty to give way to his inclinations. It 
happened that some friends and patrons of 
his family were living in Valence, where his 
regiment was quartered. ‘Through them he 
was introduced to the best society of the 
city. The thin, somber, sallow youth no 
longer waged war with everything and every 
body around him, but as he hastened ever) 
day from his military comrades as soon as 
opportunity offered, to the more congenial 
society of cultivated men and superior wo 
men, a rapid change came over his bellicose 
temper. With the exception of the friend 
who, by lending part of his traveling allow- 
ance, was compelled to a pedestrian compan 
ionship on the way to the regiment, he had 
no friends in the army. He sought his as 
sociates from civil life; and it is evident 
that he enjoyed the change, and was wel- 
comed to the friendship of some excellent 
ladies; for here he began to display that won 
derful power of fascination and seductive 
charm of manner, which, when he chose to 
exercise it, no one was ever able to resist. 
His manners became,more refined, and his 
temper vastly improved. 

Like most youths of his age, his thoughts 
ran a great deal upon the ever new pas 
sion; but though he himself tells the story 
of his first itselt 
by the two meeting in the garden early in 
the morning to eat cherries together, yet | 
doubt if he ever really felt its influence unt! 


love, which manifested 
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s meeting with Josephine. Among his 
papers of this period, he has left a Dialogue 
n Love. In this he says: ‘ Love produces 
re evil than good, and if a protecting di- 
ity could deliver us from its influence, it 
uld confer a benefit on humanity.” This 
yas written after the charming Mademoiselle 
lombier had been engaged by her mother 

) a captain in another regiment, which, 
perhaps, accounts for his cynicism. Napo- 

n, when Emperor, liked to tell of his first 

ve, and how they used to meet at daylight 

‘summer mornings to eat “innocent cher- 

es,” to use his own expression, in her 
mother’s garden. Now, daylight in that lat- 
itude in June means between three and four 

lock in the morning. What extraordinary 
herries those must have been! 

In the days of his greatness, he learned 
that misfortune had overtaken this lady. He 
sought her out, and gave her a position in 
She was then faded and worn, 
but was, of course, watched with curious 


the Court. 


eves by the courtiers, for they knew the story. 
One of them says that whenever the Em- 
peror came into the room, she seemed unable 
to take her eyes off him. What thoughts 
must have passed through the brain of this 
yoman as she watched him! 
Hut, returning to the days of his struggling 
h, we find that society only occupied a 
nall part of his time. He read and studied 
st sedulously. The notes of his reading 
his own handwriting are voluminous, and 
iow that he led a laborious life of study and 
reparation. Before he was eighteen he had 
ritten part of his History of Corsica, the 
k to which he devoted so much of his 
uth, and which, he fondly hoped, would 
ike him famous. 
rhe regiment removed to Lyons, and 
re, too, the young lieutenant was happy in 
iwenial society; but after a time they 
rched to the North of France. But here 
hing was congenial, and his health and 
per both failed him. Hatred of the op- 
ssors of his country, a desire to impress 
inkind, and a disgust for his surroundings, 
His 
ily, too, is unfortunate, and he seeks for 
turlough to visit them. 


ear in his writings of this period. 
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After an absence of eight years and two 
months, his foot again presses his native soil. 
Colonel Jung describes him then as having 
changed during these eight years from a 
sulky, passionate boy to a young officer, with 
keen, searching eyes, pale face, a quick, firm 
tread, speaking in monosyllables, and wishing 
to rule all about him. He immediately as- 
sumed direction of the affairs of the family, 
busied himself with and managed everything, 
and worked hard on his History of Corsica. 
He also bezan a romance and an historical 
drama. When his five and a half months’ 
furlough ran out, he got it renewed for the 
same length of time. At last, after spending 
ten months with his family, he was obliged 
to rejoin his regiment. Almost immediately 
he obtained another leave, and spent the 
winter and spring of 1787-’88 in Corsica. 
Before he was twenty the History of Corsica 
was finished ; but subsequently its form was 
changed, and when part of it was published 
in 1790, it had so little merit as an historical 
composition, that its ambitious young author 
was obliged to abandon his dream of fame 
as a historian. 

In 1788 he renewed his garrison life, ut- 
terly repudiating the society of his brother 
officers, but reading, studying, and cultivating 
the society of civilians. The money affairs 
of his family were getting worse and worse, the 
young lieutenant was becoming more haughty 
and defiant towards his superiors, the revolu- 
tion was approaching. The history which he 
is trying to get published shows this young 
officer in the king’s army indulging in violent 
tirades against the king, nobles, and priests. 
But a short time previously, and such senti- 
ments as he then expressed with such haughty 
confidence would have caused his incarcer- 
ation in the Bastile. But now, in the first 
flush of early manhood, the gathered bitter- 
ness of these long years of poverty and hu- 
miliation, partly rea! and partly fancied, found 
expression without fear of immediate and 
condign punishment. ‘They were in sym. 
pathy with the bitterness and rage of the 
French people; and already the authorities, 
warned by the mutterings of the terrible tem- 
pest about to break upon them, felt no in- 
clination to call this vehement, scorching- 
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tongued young officer to account. The ter- 
rible day of accounting for them has come. 
Ages of oppression and misrule are now to 
bring forth their legitimate fruit. The great- 
est wreckage and upheaval the world has 
ever.seen begins. Our young officer of twen- 
ty, by character, by education, by his alien 
blood, is in thorough sympathy with the un- 
rest and the rebellion around him. The 
electric currents vivifying the French people 
thrill his soul with sympathy. He begins to 
see in the perspective the coming opportunity 
for power and renown. Even then he has 
that supreme confidence in himself which 
ever distinguished him. He is excited and 
eager. At this time he writes to his mother: 
“I sleep very little . . . I lie down at ten 
o'clock and rise at four in the morning. I 
eat only one meal in the day —at three 
o'clock.” 

The commotion in France increases. Even 
the military are infected. Disorder and riot- 
ing take place among the men of his own 
regiment. As the black clouds of revolution 
envelope France, his thoughts turn continu- 
ally towards his native island. ‘There, in his 
own home, among his kinsmen and people, 
he hopes the opportunity for distinction has 
come. The people of France are every- 
where organizing the National Guard, for 
their protection and the advancement of their 
cause. If such a guard can be organized in 
Corsica, and he could be there, he feels that 
he could obtain high rank in it, and distin- 
guish himself in the eyes of his countrymen. 
He obtains a leave of absence from his reg- 
iment, and on September 16, 1789, soon 
after the taking of the Bastile, he leaves for 
Corsica and enters upon a four years’ struggle 
for reputation and power in his native land. 

Napoleon had now reached .man’s estate. 
His small, slender, almost emaciated form 
supported a head whose noble, majestic 
beauty has never been surpassed. It was 
the head of Jove himself, molded to perfect 
smoothness and delicacy of outline. It was 
animated by blue eyes, so clear and pene- 
trating that men felt he read their souls. 
His straight chestnut hair was worn, until 
the Consulate, long, and reaching almost to 
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his shoulders. His hands and feet were 
small and beautifully formed; and, strange 
to say, he was immensely vain of their beauty. 
But for the imperial head which crowned his 
slender body, his appearance was feminine 
and delicate ; but, in truth, that soft exterior 
enclosed a frame of steel, which no amount 
of labor or exposure seemed to tire. 

He left France in the throes of revolution, 
himself hot for the changes being wrought, 
and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his 
time. He found Corsica excited, it is true, 
by the revolution going on on the mainland, 
but not yet ripe for the overthrow of all ex- 
isting institutions. Young and enthusiastic 
republicans had formed clubs and societies for 
propagating their ideas and for organizing 
rebellion, and to these Bonaparte was a wel- 
come accession. His fire and energy soon 
made him a leaderamongthem. His broth- 
ers, of course, yielded to his influence at 
once, and the Bonaparte family were soon 
reckoned the most enthusiastic supporters of 
the revolution. A letter which Napoleon 
wrote to the deputy from Corsica to the 
French National Assembly, early in 1790, 
was published, and attracted much attention 
both in Corsica and France. He pours the 
vials of hot indignation upon the deputy’s 
head, accusing him of treachery to his na- 
tive country, and ends by denouncing him 
to the.leaders of the French Revolution as 
false to the principles for which they were 
striving. ‘This letter, and the article which 
he published shortly before the siege of Tou- 
lon, known as the Supper of Beaucaire, are 
the best of all his early productions. ‘They 
breathe a spirit of intense hostility to every- 
thing inimical to the revolution, and no 
doubt had a wide influence. 

But Corsica was not yet ready. The heat- 
ed young partisan organized an assault upon 
the citadel of Ajaccio, hoping to take it by sur 
prise, and thus inaugurate the revolution in 
his native island. But the authorities being 
warned in time, the scheme ended in a fias- 
co, and Napoleon’s influence in his native 
town was ruined. A mob, headed bya priest, 
attacked him on the street, and he narrowly 
escaped being torn to pieces. 
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But nothing discouraged him. He ob- 
tained an extension of his leave of absence, 
and continued his efforts ; and in time, as 
the sentiments of the revolution spread, his 
influence again began to be felt. But nearly 
twenty months had elapsed. He had over- 
staid his leave, and was obliged to rejoin his 
regiment, taking with him his brother Louis. 

He rejoined his regiment, and renewed 
his habits of diligent study. He occupied a 
little room, off from which opened a closet, 
where his brother Louis slept. His furni- 
ture consisted of a bed, a table piled high 
with books, and two chairs. Twenty years 
later, when this brother Louis, in a fit of an- 
ger, abdicated the crown of Holland, the en- 
raged emperor said: ‘This very Louis, whom 
I supported on my miserable lieutenant’s pay, 
and God only knows at the cost of what pri- 

;! I found means to send the money 
to pay the board of my young brother, and 
do you know how I gained this money? It 
was by never enteringa café, nor society. It 

by eating dry bread, and brushing my 
own clothes, so that they lasted longer. In 
order not to be a blot on my companions, I 
lived like a bear, always alone in my little 
room with my books, which were my only 
| and to procure these books, what 
privations Lendured! What rigid economy 
I practised! When, through self-denial, I 

gathered together two crowns, I went 
with childish joy to a book-stall near the Bish- 
op’s palace. I often committed the sin of 
envy, for I coveted my books long before I 
could buy them. Such were the joys and 
the dissipations of my youth? When a mere 
child, I was initiated into the privations of a 
numerous family. My father and mother 
had many anxieties—eight children.” 

lt was at this time that he sent an essay 

»the Academy of Lyons, hoping to obtain 
the prize of one thousand five hundred livres 
for the best essay on “ What truths and what 
sentiments is it best to teach men for their 
happiness?” He did not win the prize. 
But his thoughts were continually turning to 
Corsica, and just as soon as it was possible 
to again obtain a leave of absence, he has- 
tened back to his beloved island. 


friends ; 
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In September, 1791, he reaches Ajaccio, 
and once more addresses himself to political 
intrigues, speaking, writing, and working in- 
cessantly. He finally procured his election 
as Lieutenant-Colonel of the National Guard, 
and then, with a small body of adherents, he 
attacked his native town, and, for a time, 
held possession for the revolutionists. But 
the populace and the authorities rose against 
him, and again he was defeated. More seri- 
ous still, he had again overstaid his leave, 
and his name was dropped from the rolls of 
his regiment as a deserter, 

He goes to Paris, and solicits his restora- 
tion to his regiment. His poverty is extreme, 
and the outlook could not be worse. After 
months of weary waiting, by dint of much 
solicitation, he obtains the restoration of his 
name to the muster-roll of his regiment, and, 
strange to say, on account of the wholesale 
defection of his superiors in rank, this man, 
dropped for desertion, is not only restored, 
but advanced to the rank of Captain From 
1791 to 1793, no less than five hundred and 
ninety-three generals in the French Army 
emigrated, or were removed from their com- 
mands. In Napoleon’s regiment, out of 
eighty officers, all but fourteen left it during 
one year. 

But immediately thereafter, instead of re- 
joining his regiment, back he goes to Corsi- 
ca, the object of all his hopes and aspirations, 
making, as an excuse for doing so, the neces- 
sity of accompanying his sister going home 
from school. In Corsica he joins and largely 
aids in organizing an expedition to capture 
the island of Sardinia. The expedition wasa 
failure. At Ajaccio he renewed his schemes 
and his intrigues. At one time he had to 
flee the town, and cross the mountains in dis- 
guise, but was recognized and arrested. He 
escaped, returned to Ajaccio in the dress of 
a sailor, and got away on a fishing vessel ; 
proceeded to Bastia, and there organized an 
expedition to capture his native town and ex- 
pel the enemies of the revolution. The peas- 
antry, under the leadership of the priests, 
swarmed in from the surrounding mountains 
to the assistance of Bonaparte’s enemies, 
burned his property and that of his family, 
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and proscribed them. When Bonaparte’s ex- 
pedition reached Ajaccio by water, it was 
too late. The whole island had arisen 
against the revolution, his mother and her 
family had been driven away, and were then 
at Calvi. 

For four years, or ever since the breaking 
out of the revolution, Bonaparte had striven 
to carry Corsica on the same road that France 
was traveling. Probably, he thought to 
make himself the leader of his countrymen. 
Certainly, his only ambition seemed to be 
connected with his native land. All his 
thoughts were hers. ‘To heralone he looked 
for fame and fortune. While his comrades 
in the army, or such of them as remained in 
it, were winning fame upon the battle-field, 
this soldier, more ambitious than any of 
them, surpassing them all an hundred fold 
in ability, in capacity, and resources, cared 
not one whit for France, but desired to give 
all to Corsica. 

His only desire in connection with France 
was to keep his place in the army lists. By 
death, and particularly by desertions, legiti- 
mate promotions were exceedingly rapid, and 
I suspect that what little Bonaparte did to 
keep his name on the muster roll was mere- 
ly to preserve his position, in case he should 
finally fail in his schemes for aggrandizement 
in his native land. With all his daring, Bon- 
aparte manifested through life a caution 
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which looked to a reserve to fall back upon 
in case of defeat. During his early man- 
hood, that reserve was his place in the French 
army. And now defeat of every scheme, of 
every plan, to which he had given four years 
of youthful energy and enthusiasm, was upon 
him. He dared not againset foot upon his na- 
tive soil. His family had followed his leader 
ship, and now his mother, with herarmy of little 
ones, had fled from their home, fired by peas- 
ants infuriated against her son. He saw not 
only his own utter and humiliating defeat, 
but he saw want, exile, and wretchedness in- 
flicted upon his mother and her children. 
One would suppose the stoutest heart would 
quail before such a calamity. But no: Bon- 
aparte, with courage unabated, with confi- 
dence in himself unimpaired, turned towards 
France as a place of hope and refuge, to the 
French army as the means of winning fame 
and renown. 

‘The times were propitious. The revolu- 
tion had need of his master mind to grasp 
the whirlwind, and to direct the 
France and the French people were ready 
for him. 

In June, 1793, he collected his family to- 
gether, and bade farewell to his native land, 
to enter upon that marvellous career in the 
country of his adoption, the like of which 
has not been known since the beginning of 
recorded time. 


storm. 


Warren Olney. 


EYES. 


\‘mitated from Andalusian Coflas. | 


I. 


Two miracles are thy blue eyes, 
Haughty or tender ; 
Robbing our Andalusian skies 
Of half their splendor. 


Celestial eyes of heaven’s own hue, 


‘Twin thrones of glory, 
Whose glances every day subdue 


New territory. 





Blue Eyes und Black Eyes. 


Blue were the waters and the skies 
Of happy Eden, 

And blue should be a Christian’s eyes, 
Matron or maiden. 


By heaven those peerless orbs of blue 
To thee were given, 

And all the mischief that they do 
Is known in heaven, 


Two saints the blue eyes seemed to me 
That wrought my ruin ; 

Who would have thought that saints could be 
A soul’s undoing ? 


II. 


Black eyes are truer still, I ween, 
Than any other; 

Dark were the eyes of Eden’s queen 
And Mary Mother. 


The holy ones of sacred lore 
All dark are painted ; 

Each radiant prophetess of yore 
And maiden sainted. 


Blue eyes are cold as polished steel, 
For all their splendor, 

While thine a lambent flame conceal, 
So warm and tender. 


Dearer thine olive hue, and eyes 
Of raven brightness, 

Than all the azure of the skies 
And lily’s whiteness. 


Thine eyebrows are a Moorish grove, 
Whence issuing fleetly 

Two wingtd archers lightly rove, 
Wounding so sweetly. 


But when their victims bleeding lie, 
Faintly appealing, 
Two tender blackamoors draw nigh 


With balm of healing. 
E. L. Huggins. 
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ROUGH NOTES OF A YOSEMITE CAMPING TRIP.—I. 


Asout a week before the end of the first 
session of the University of California, sev- 
eral young men, students of the University, 
invited me to join them in a camping party 
for the Yosemite and the high Sierras. The 
party were to go in regular pioneer style, cook- 
ing their own provisions, and sleeping under 
the open sky, wherever a convenient place 
was found ; each man was to bestride his 
own horse, carry his own bedding behind his 
saddle, and his clothing, with the exception 
of one change of underwear, on his back. 

This was, it is true, a little rougher and 
harder than anything I had ever undertaken, 
but still I was fond of adventure, and longed 
to enjoy the glories of Yosemite and the 
beauties of the Sierras ; and, more than all, 
to study mountain structure and mountain 
sculpture, as exhibited there on a magnifi- 
cent scale. I, therefore, at once accepted 
the offer. The part¥was forthwith organized, 
ten in number. 

‘To while away my idle moments in camp, 
and to preserve some seuzenir of the party, 
of the incidents, and of the scenery, I jotted 
down, from time to time, these wayside notes. 


July 21, 1870.—Amid many kind and 
cheering words, mingled with tender regrets ; 
many encouragements, mingled with earn- 
est entreaties to take care of myself, and to 
keep out of drafts and damp, while sleeping 
on the bare ground in the open air, I left 
my home and dear ones this morning. 
Surely, I must have a heroic and dangerous 
air about me, for my little baby, boy shrinks 
from my rough flannel shirt and broad brim 
hat, as did the baby son of Hector from his 
brazen corselet and beamy helm and nodding 
plume. I snatch a kiss, and hurry-away to 
our place of rendezvous. 

After much bustle, confusion, and noisy 
preparation, saddling, sinching, strapping 
blanket rolls, packing camp utensils and 
provisions, we are fairly ready at ten a. M. 


Saluted by cheers from manly throats, and 
handkerchief wavings by the white hands of 
women, we leave Oakland at a sweeping trot ; 
while the long handle of our frying-pan, stick- 
ing straight up through a hole in the bag, 
and the merry jingle of tin pans, tin cups, 
and coffee-pot—tin-tin-nabulation—proclaim 
the nature of our mission. 

We are in high spirits ; although I confess 
to some misgivings, when I heard from the 
Captain that we should ride thirty miles to- 
day, for I have not been on horseback for 
ten years. But I am determined not to be 
an incumbrance to the merry party. 

Our ride took us over the Contra Costa 
Ridge, by Hayward’s Pass, into Amador and 
Livermore Valleys, and then along these val- 
leys, the noble outline of Mount Diablo 
looming finely in the distance on our left. I 
observe everything narrowly, for all is new 
to me, and so different from anything in the 
Eastern States. Livermore Valley is an ex- 
tensive, rich, level plain, separating the Con- 
tra Costa from the Mount Diablo range. It 
is surrounded by mountains on every side, 
and the scenery is really fine. Much pleased 
to find the mountains, on their northern and 
eastern slopes, so green and well-wooded. I 
have been accustomed to see them from Oak- 
land only on their southern and western 
slopes, which are almost treeless, and, at this 
season, brownand sere. Much interested in 
watching the habits of burrowing squirrels 
and burrowing owls, especially the amicable 
manner in which they live together in the 
same burrows. 

We arrived, a little before sunset, at Dub- 
lin, a little village of a few houses. Here we 
found tolerable camping ground, and ought 
to have stopped for the night ; but, against 
my advice, the party, buoyant and thought- 
less, concluded to go on to Laddsville,t 
where ong of the party would join us, and 
had promised to provide forage for our horses 


1 This place is now called Livermore. 
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and camp for ourselves. It was a foolish 
mistake. From this time, our ride was very 
" tedious and fatiguing. The miles seemed to 
stretch out before us longer and longer. The 
hilarious and somewhat noisy spirits of the 
young men gradually died away. After some 
abortive attempts at a song, some miserable 
failures in the way of jokes, we pursued our 
weary way in silence. Night closed upon us 
while we were still many miles away from 
Laddsville. Lights ahead! Are these Ladds- 
ville? We hopeso. Onward we press; but 
the lights seem to recede from us. Still on- 
ward, seemingly three or four miles ; but no 
nearer the lights. Are these zgnes fatut, sent 
to delude us? But courage! here comes 
some one. 

‘* How far to Laddsville ?” 

“ Three miles.” 

Onward we pressed, at least three miles. 
\gain a wayfarer: 

‘ How far to Laddsville ?” 

“Three and a half miles.” 

\gain three or four miles onward ; three 

r four miles of aching ankles, and knees, 
and hips, and back, but no complaint. 

“ How many miles to Laddsville ?” 

“ Five.” 

\gain three or four miles of aching knees, 
and hips, and back. Wayfarers are becom- 
ing more numerous. 

‘ How far to Laddsville ?”—‘“*Two miles.” 

“How far to Laddsville?”—‘“ A little 
wer a mile.” 

* How far to Laddsville ?”—“ How far to 
Laddsville ?”—“ To Laddsville ?”—Ah, here 

s at last. 

Yes, at last, about 10 Pp. M., that now cel- 
ebrated place was actually reached ; but too 

for good camping. The companion 
ho was to join us here was nowhere to be 
ind. We hastily made arrangements for 
our horses in a neighboring stable, and 
camped on the bare, dusty ground, in an 
open space on the outskirts of the town. A 
400d camp-fire and a hearty meal comforted 
us somewhat. About 11.30 Pp. M. we rolled 
ourselves in our blankets, and composed 
ourselves for sleep. 
To our wearied spirits we seemed to have 
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traveled at least fifty miles. From the most 
accurate information we can get, however, 
the actual distance is only about thirty-five 
miles. 

July 22.—Estimating the whole mamma- 
lian population of Laddsville at two hundred, 
I am sure at least one hundred and _ fifty 
must be dogs. ‘These kept up such an in- 
cessant barking all night, around us and at 
us, as we lay upon the ground, that we got 
but little sleep. Near daybreak I sank into 
a deeper, sweeter sleep, when whoo! 00— 
00—0o—whoo !'—the scream of a railroad 
train, passing within fifty feet, startled the 
night air and us. It is not surprising, then, 
that we got up reluctantly, and rather late, 
and very stiff and sore. Our breakfast, 
which consisted this morning of fried bacon, 
cheese, cold bread, and good tea, refreshed 
and comforted us greatly. While eating our 
breakfast—whoop, whoop, hurrah! our ex- 
pected companion came galloping in, with 
gun slung on shoulder. He did his best, by 
whip, and spur, and noise, to make a dash- 
ing entry, but his heavy, sluggish mare did 
not in the least sympathize with his enthusi- 
asm. 

Soon after sunrise, all the inhabitants of 
Laddsville, including, of course, the one hun- 
dred and fifty dogs, came crowding around 
us; the men, to find out who we were, and 
where bound; the dogs, to find out what it 
was they had been barking at all night. Af- 
ter we had severally satisfied these our fellow- 
creatures, both biped and quadruped—our 
fellow-men and Darwinian cousins—we sad- 
dled and packed up, determined to profit by 
the experience of yesterday, and not to go 
more than twenty miles today. 

We passed over the summit of Corral 
Hollow Pass, and down by a very steep 
grade, I think about fifteen hundred feet in 
a mile, into Corral Hollow, a very narrow 
cafon, with only fifty to sixty yards’ width at 
the bottom, with high, rocky cliffs on either 
side, which cut through Mount Diablo range 
to the base. The road now ran in this cafion 
along a dry stream bed for many miles, until 
it finally emerged on the San Joaquin plains. 

In Amador and Livermore Valleys, I ob- 
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served the soil was composed of a drift of 
rounded pebbles, in stiff adobe clay—local 
drift from the mountains. In Corral Hol- 
low the soil consists of pebbles and coarse 
sand, evidently river deposit, Fine sections 
showing cross-lamination were observed ; per- 
pendicular cliffs of sandstone and limestone 
exposed in many places, sometimes worn 
into fantastic shapes, and often into caves. 
These caves, I hear, were once the haunts 
of robbers. Near the bottom of the gorge 
the irregularly stratified river sands are seen 
lying unconformably on the sandstone. We 
passed, on our way, some coal mines, which 
are now worked. These strata are probably 
cretaceous, belonging to the same horizon 
as the Mount Diablo coal. 

July 23.—The whole party woke up this 
morning in good spirits. We got up at 4 
\. M., cooked our breakfast, and were off by 
5.30. At first, we really enjoyed our ride in 
the cool morning air. In about an hour we 
emerged from Corral Hollow, on the San 
Joaquin plains. ‘There is still a fine, cool 
breeze. “Why, this is delightful; the San 
Joaquin plains have been much slandered,” 
thought we. As we advanced, however, we 
changed our opinion. Insufficiency of rain 
last winter has produced utter failure of 
crops. As far as the eye can reach, in every 
direction, only a bare desert plain is seen. 

The heat now became intense; the wind, 
though strong, was dry and burning. Over 
the perfectly level, dry, parched, dusty, and 
now desert plains, with baked lips and bleed- 
ing noses, we pressed on towards Grayson, 
“Grayson. is 
on the San Joaquin River. It can’t be far 
Yes, surely yonder 


where we expected to noon. 


off, for yonder is water.” 
is water; do you not see its glistening surface ? 
its rolling billows running in the direction of 
the wind? the reflection of the trees, which 
grow on the farther bank? Those white ob- 
jects scattered over the glistening surface, 
with their images beneath: are these not 
Alas, no! 


sails on the river ? it is all mirage. 


There is no water visible at all. The trees 
are trees which skirt the nearer bank of the 
river; the white objects are cottages on the 


desert plains. We could hardly believe it, 
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until we had been deceived and undeceived 
half a dozen times. Parched with heat and 
thirst, and blinded with dust, we could easily 
appreciate the tantalizing effect of similar 
phenomena on the thirsty travelers of Sa- 
hara. 

Onward, still onward, with parched throats, 
baked lips, and bleeding noses, we press. 
But even with parched throat, baked lips and 
bleeding nose, one may enjoy the ludicrous, 
and even shake his gaunt sides with laughter ; 
at least, I found it so this morning. The 
circumstances were these: H——, early this 
morning, killed a rabbit. Ph——, conceiv- 
ing the idea that it would relish well, broiled 
on the glowing coals of our camp-fire tonight, 
offered to carry it. He did so for some 
time, but his frisky, foolish, unsteady filly, 
not liking the dangling rabbit, became res- 
tive, and the rabbit was dropped in disgust, 
and left on the road. 5S , good-natured 
fellow, in simple kindness of heart, and also 
having the delights of broiled rabbit present 
to his imagination, dismounted and picked it 
up. But essaying to mount his cow-like beast 
again, just when he had, with painful effort, 
climbed up to his “ saddle eaves,” and was 
about to heave his long dexter leg over, and 
wriggle himself into his seat, the beast afore- 
said, who had been attentively viewing the 
operation out of the external corner of his left 
eye, startedsuddenly forward, andS ,to his 
great astonishment, found himself on Azs ow, 
instead of his horse’s back. Then commenced 
a wild careering over the dusty plain, with the 
saddle under his belly ; a mad plunging and 
kicking, a general chasing by the whole par 
ty, including S—— himself, on foot ; a laugh- 
ing and shouting by ali except S——, until 
sinch and straps gave way, and saddle, blank- 
et-roll, and clothing lay strewed upon the 
ground. 

We had hardly picked up S——’s traps, 
and mended his sinch, and started on our 
way ; the agitation of our diaphragms and the 
aching of our sides had scarcely subsided, 
when P -, sitting high enthroned on his 
aged, misshapen beast, thinking to show the 
ease and grace of his perfect horsemanship, 
and also secretly desiring to ease the exquis- 
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ite tenderness of his sitting bones, quietly de- 
tached his right foot from its stirrup, and 
swung it gracefully over the pommel, to sit 
awhile in woman fashion. But as soon as 
the shadow of his great top-boots fell across 
the eyes of “ Old 67,” that venerable beast, 
whether in the innocency of colt-like play- 
fulness, or a natural malignancy, made fran- 
tic by excessive heat and dust, began to kick, 
and plunge, and buck, until finally, by a sud- 
den and dexterous arching of his back, and 
a throwing down of his head, P—— was 
shot from the saddle like an arrow from a 
bow, or a shell from a mortar; and sailing 
through mid-air with arms and legs widely 
extended, like the bird of Jove, descended 
in graceful, parabolic curves, and fell into the 
arms of his fond mother earth, Unwilling to 
encounter the wrath of his master, Old 67 
turned quickly and fled, with his mouth wide 
open, and his teeth all showing, as if enjoy- 
ing a huge horse laugh. Then commenced 
again the wild careering on the hot plains, 
the mad plunging and kicking, the shouting, 
and laughing, and chasing. The horse at 
last secured, P—— took him firmly by the 
bit, delivered one blow of his clenched fist 
upon his nose, and then gazed at him stead- 
ily, with countenance full of solemn warning. 
In return, a wicked, unrepentant, vengeful 
gleam shot from the corner of the deep-sunk 
eye of Old 67. 

Onward, still onward, over the absolutely 
treeless and plantless desert, we rode for fif- 
teen or more miles, and reached Grayson 
about 12 M. 4 P. M.: crossed the ferry, and 
continued on our journey about eight or ten 
miles, and camped for the night. The San 
Joaquin plain, though the most fertile part of 
the State, is at this time, of course, complete- 
ly dry and parched; nothing green as far as 
he eye can reach, except along the river 

nks. ‘The only animated things that en- 

ned the scene this afternoon were thous- 
nds of jack rabbits and burrowing squirrels, 
ind their friends, the burrowing owls. 

/uly 24.—Cool in the morning, but hot, 
oh, how hot, as the day advanced. Made fif- 

n miles, and nooned at a large ranch—Mr. 
Besides the invariable jack rabbits, 
Vo. VI.—27. 


\-——'s, 
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burrowing squirrels, and burrowing owls, I 
noticed thousands of horned frogs (PAryno- 
I observed here a peculiarity of 
California life. Mr. A—— is evidently a 
wealthy man. His fields are immense ; his 
stables and barns are very ample; his horses 
and hired laborers are numerous; great num- 
bers of cows, hogs, turkeys, chickens—every 
evidence of abundance, good living, and even 
of wealth, except dwelling-house. This is a 
shanty, scarcely fit for a cow-house. He 
doesn’t live here, however, but in San Fran- 
cisco. 

July 25.—After a really fine night’s rest, 
we got up about 4 4.M. The day was just 
breaking, and the air very clear and trans- 
parent. The blue, jagged outline of the Si- 
erras is distinctly and beautifully marked, 
above and beyond the nearer foothills, against 
the clear sky. In fact, there seemed to be 
several ridges, rising one above and beyond 
the other; and above and beyond all, the 
sharp-toothed summits of the Sierras. Took a 
cold breakfast, and made an early start, 5 a. M. 

At first our ride was delightfully pleasant in 
the cool morning, but gradually the bare des- 
ert plains, now monotonously rolling, became 
insufferably hotand dusty. The beautiful view 
of the Sierras, the goal of our yearnings, grad- 
ually faded away, obscured by dust, and our 
field of vision was again limited to the des- 
ert plains. Soon after leaving the level part of 
the plain, we stopped for water at a neat hut, 
where dwelt a real old “‘mammy,” surrounded 
by little darkies. She had come to California 
since the war. I was really glad to see the 
familiar old face, and hear the familiar, low- 
country negro brogue ; and she equally glad 
to see me. She evidently did not like Cal- 
ifornia, and seemed to pine after the “ auld 
country.” From this place to Snelling, the 
heat and dust were absolutely fearful. We 
are commencing to rise; there is no strong 
breeze, as on the plains ; the heated air and 
dust arise from the earth and envelope us, 
man and horse, until we can scarcely see 
each other. After about fifteen miles’ travel, 
arrived at Snelling at 11:30 A. M. Snelling 
is the largest and most thriving village we 
have yet seen. Continued our ride 4 P. M., 


soma). 
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expecting to go only to Merced Falls to- 
night. 

Country beginning to be quite hilly ; first, 
only denudation hills of drift, finely and hor- 
izontally stratified ; then round hills, with 
sharp, tooth-like jags of perpendicularly- 
cleaved slates, standing out thickly on their 
sides.* Here we first saw the auriferous 
slates, and here, also, the first gravel diggings. 
The auriferous gravel and pebble deposit 
underlies the soil of the valleys and ravines. 

Went down the river about one-half mile 
below the Falls, and camped. No straw 
bank for bed tonight. On the contrary, we 
camped on the barest, hardest, and bleakest 
of hills, the wind sweeping up the river over 
us in a perfect gale. Nevertheless, our sleep 
was sound and refreshing. 

I heard tonight, for the first time, of a 
piece of boyish folly—to call it nothing worse 
—on the part of some of the young men at 
A ’s, yesterday noon. While I was doz- 
ing under the shed, some of the young men, 
thinking it, no doubt, fine fun, managed to 
secure and appropriate some of the poultry 
running about in such superfluous abundance 
in the yard. While sitting and jotting down 
notes under the wagon shed there, I had ob- 
served C throwing a line to some chick- 
ens. When I looked up from my note-book, 
I did observe, I now recollect, a mischievous 
twinkle in his coal black eye, and a slight 
quiver of his scarcely-perceptible, downy 
moustache; but I thought nothing of it. 
Soon after, I shut up my note-book and 
went under a more retired shed to doze. It 
now appears that a turkey and several chick- 
ens had been bagged. ‘The young rascals 
felicitated themselves hugely upon their good 
fortune; but, unfortunately, last night and 
this morning we made no camp-fire, and to- 
day at noon we ate at the hotel table ; so that 
they have had no opportunity of enjoying 
their ill-gotten plunder until now. Captain 
Soulé and myself have already expressed 
ourselves, briefly, but very plainly, in con- 
demnation of such conduct. ‘Tonight the 
chickens were served. I said nothing, but 
simply, with Soulé and Hawkins, refused the 
delicious morsel, and confined myself to 
bacon, 
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Fuly 26.—Got up at 4:30 A.M. Again 
refused fat chicken and turkey, though sore- 
ly tempted by the delicious fragrance, and © 
ate bacon and dried beef instead. The young 
men have keenly felt this quiet rebuke. | 
feel sure this thing will not occur again. 

The country is becoming mountainous ; 
we are rising the foothills. The soil begins 
to be well-wooded. The air, though still 
hot, is more bracing. Small game is more 
abundant. We have, all along the road to- 
day, seen abundant evidences of mining, 
prospecting, etc., but all abandoned. 

Enjoyed greatly the evening ride. Passed 
through the decayed, almost deserted, vil- 
lage of Princeton. Witnessed a magnificent 
sunset; brilliant golden above, among the 
distant clouds, nearer clouds purple, shad- 
ing insensibly through crimson and gold in- 
to the insufferable blaze of the sun itself. 

July 27.—Created some excitement in the 
town of Mariposa, by riding through the 
streets in double file, military fashion, and 
under word of command. Mariposa is now 
greatly reduced in population and impor- 
tance. It contains from five to six hundred 
inhabitants, but at one time two or three 
times that number. The same decrease is ob- 
servable in all the mining towns of California. 
Noticed many pleasant evidences of civiliza- 
tion—church spires, water-carts, fire-proof 
stores, etc. 

In order to avoid the heavy toll on the 
finely graded road to Clark’s, we determined 
to take the very rough and steep trail over 
the Chowchilla mountain, which now rose 
before us. My advice was to start at 3 P. M., 
for I still remembered Laddsville, but the 
rest of the party thought the heat too great. 
The event proved I was right. Started 4.3 
p.M. We found the trail much more difficult 
than we had expected (we had not yet much 
experience in mountain trails). It seemed 
to pass directly up the mountain, without 
much regard to angle of declivity. In order 
to relieve our horses, we walked much of 
the way. The trail passes directly over the 
crest of the mountains, and down on the 
other side. Night overtook us when about 
half way down. No moon; only starlight. 
The magnificent forests of this region, con- 
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sisting of sugar-pines, yellow pines, and Doug- 
lass firs (some of the first eight to ten feet in 
diameter, and two hundred and fifty feet 
high)—grand, glorious, by daylight; still 
grander and more glorious in the deepening 
shades of twilight ; grandest of all by night 
—increased the darkness so greatly that it 
was impossible to see the trail. We gave the 
horses the reins, and let them go. Although 
in serious danger of missing footing, I could 
not but enjoy thesnight ride through those 
magnificent forests. These grand old trunks 
stand like giant sentinels about us. Were it 
not for our horses, I would gladly camp here 
in the glorious forest. But our tired horses 
must be fed. Down, down, winding back 
and forth ; still down, down, down, until my 
back ached, and my feet burned with the 
constant pressure on the stirrups. Still down, 
down, down. Is there no end? Have we 
not missed the trail? No Clark’s yet. Down, 
down, down. Thus minute after minute, and, 
it seemed to us, hour after hour, passed 
away. At last, the advanced guard gave the 
Indian yell. See, lights! lights! The whole 
company united in one shout of joy. When 
we arrived, it was near 10 P.M. 

/uly 28.—Our trip, thus far, has been one 
of hardship without reward. It has been 
mere endurance, in the hope of enjoyment. 
Some enjoyment, it is true—our camps, our 
morning and evening rides, our jokes, ete.— 
ut nothing in comparison with the dust 
and heat and fatigue. From this time we 
expect to commence the real enjoyment. 
We are delightfully situated here : fine pas- 
ture for horses; magnificent grove of tall 
pines for camp; fine river—South Fork of 
Merced—to swim in; delightful air. We 
determined to stop here two days; one for 
rest and clothes-washing, and one for visit- 
ing the Big Trees. I cannot have a better 
pportunity to describe our party. 

We are ten in number. Each man is 
dressed in strong trowsers, heavy boots or 
shoes, and loose flannel shirt ; a belt, with 
jistol and butcher knife, about the waist; 
and a broad-brimmed hat. All other per- 
sonal effects (and these are made as few as 

ssible), are rolled up in a pair of blankets, 
ind securely strapped behind his saddle. 
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Thus accoutered, we make a formidable ap- 
pearance, and are taken sometimes for a 
troop of soldiers, but more often for a band 
of cattle or horse drovers. Our camp uten- 
sils consist of two large pans, to mix bread ; 
a camp-kettle, a tea-pot, a dozen tin plates, 
and ten tin cups ; and, most important of all, 
two or three frying pans. The necessary 
provisions are bacon, flour, sugar, tea. 
Whenever we could, we bought small quan- 
tities of butter, cheese, fresh meat, potatoes, 
etc. Before leaving Oakland, we organized 
thoroughly by electing Soulé as our captain, 
and Hawkins his lieutenant, and promised 
implicit obedience. This promise was strictly 
carried out. All important matters, however, 
such as our route, how long we should stay 
at any place, etc., were decided by vote, the 
captain preferring to forego the exercise of 
authority in such matters. 

Our party was divided into three squads 
of three each, leaving out Hawkins, as he 
helped everybody, and had more duties of 
his own than any of the rest. Each squad 
of three was on duty three days, and divided 
the duties of cook, dish-washer, and pack 
among themselves. On arriving at our camp 
ground, each man unsaddled, and picketed 
his horse with a lariat rope, carried on the 
horn of his saddle for this purpose. In ad- 
dition to this, whoever attended to the pack- 
horse that day unpacked him, and laid the 
bags ready for the cock, and picketed the 
pack-horse. ‘The cook then built a fire (fre- 
quently several helping, for more expedition), 
brought water, and commenced mixing 
dough and making bread. ‘This was a seri- 
ous operation, to make bread for ten, and 
bake in two frying-pans. First, the flour in 
a big pan; then yeast powder; then salt ; 
then mix dry; then mix with water to dough ; 
then bake quickly; then set up before the 
fire to keep hot. Then use frying-pans for 
meat, etc. Inthe meantime, the ‘‘dish-wash” 
must assist the cook by drawing tea. Our 
first attempts at making bread were lament- 
able failures. We soon found that the way 
to make bread was to bake from the top as 
well as the bottom ; in fact, we often baked 
entirely from the top, turning over by flip- 
ping it up in the frying-pan, and catching it 
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on the other side. Bake then as follows: 
spread out the dough to fill the frying-pan, 
one-half inch thick, using a round stick for 
rolling-pin, and the bottom of the bread pan 
for biscuit board ; set up the pan, at a steep 
incline, before the fire, by means of a stick. 
It is better, also, to put a few coals beneath, 
but this is not absolutely necessary. (This 
account of bread-making anticipates a little ; 
at this time, we had not yet learned to make 
it palatable.) It is the duty now of the dish- 
wash to set the table. For this purpose, a 
piece of Brussels carpet (used during the day 
to put under the pack-saddle, but not next to 
the horse) is spread on the ground, and the 
plates and cups are arranged around. The 
meal is then served, and each man sits on 
the ground, and uses his own belt knife and 
fork, if he has any. After supper we smoke, 
while Dish-wash washes up the dishes ; then 
we converse or sing, as the spirit moves us, 
and then roll ourselves in our blankets, only 
taking off our shoes, and sleep. Sometimes 
we gather pine-straw, leaves, or boughs, to 
make the ground 4 little less hard. In the 
morning, Cook and Dish-wash get up early, 
make the fire, and commence the cooking. 
The rest get up a little later, in time to wash, 
brush hair, teeth, etc., before breakfast. We 
usually finish breakfast by 6 a.m. After 
breakfast, again wash up dishes, and put 
away things, and deliver them to Pack, whos® 
duty it is, then, to pack the pack-horse, and 
lead it during the day. We could travel 
much faster but for the pack. The pack- 
horse must go almost entirely in a walk, oth- 
erwise his pack is shaken to pieces, and his 
back is chafed, and we only lose time in stop- 
ping and repacking. By organizing thor- 
oughly, dividing the duties, and alternating, 
our party gets along in the pleasantest and 
most harmonious manner. 

Soon after breakfast this morning, Pro- 
fessors Church Kendrick, of West 
Point, called at our camp to see Soulé and 
myself. I found them very hearty and cor- 
dial in manner, very gentlemanly in spirit, 
polished and urbane, and, of course, very 
intelligent. I was really very much delighted 
with them. They had just returned from 
Yosemite, and are enthusiastic in their ad- 


and 
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miration of its wonders. These gentlemen, 
of course, are not taking it in the rough way 
we are. They are dressed cap-a-fie, and 
look like civilized gentlemen. They seem 
to admire our rough garb, and we are not at 
all ashamed of it. 

About ten o'clock, we all went down to 
the river, provided with soap, and washed 
under flannels, stockings, handkerchiefs, 
towels, etc. It was really a comical scene 
—the whole party squatting on the rocks on 
the margin of the river, soaping, and scrub- 
bing, and wringing, and hanging out. 

While we were preparing and eating our 
supper, two ladies, now staying at Clark’s, 
called at our camp-fire, and were introduced. 
They seemed much amused at our rough ap- 
pearance, our rude mode of eating, and the 
somewhat rude manners of the young men 
towards each other. ‘Their little petticoated 
forms, so clean and white ; their gentle man- 
ners; and, above all, their sweet, smooth, wo- 
manly faces, contrasted, oh, how pleasantly, 
with our own rough, bearded, forked appear 
ance. They tasted some of our bread, and 
pronounced it excellent. Ah, the sweet, flat- 
tering, deceitful sex! It was really execrable 
stuff; we had not yet learned to make it 
palatable. 

July 29.—Started for the Big Trees at 7 . 
M. Five of the party walked, and five rode. 
I preferred riding, and I had no cause to 
regret it. The trail was very rough, and al- 
most the whole way up-mountain ; the dis- 
tance about six miles, and around the grove 
two miles, making about fourteen miles in 
all. The walkers were very much _ heated 
and fatigued, and drank too freely of the 
ice-cold waters of the springs. The abun 
dance and excessive coldness of the water 
seem closely connected with the occurrence 
of these trees. 

My first impressions of the Big Trees were 
somewhat disappointing, but, as I passed 
from one to another; as, with upturned face, 
I looked along their straight, polished shafts, 
towering to the height of three hundred feet ; 
as I climbed up the sides of their prostrate 
trunks, and stepped from end to end; as I 
rode around the standing trees, and into 
their enormous hollows; as we rode through 
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the hollows of some of these prostrate trunks, 
and even chased one another on horse-back 
through these enormous hollow cylinders, a 
sense of their immensity grew upon me. 
If they stood by themselves on a plain, 
they would be more immediately striking. 
But they are giants among giants. The 
whole forest is filled with magnificent trees, 
sugar pines, yellow pines, and spruce, eight 
to ten feet in diameter, and two hundred to 
(wo hundred and fifty feet high. The sugar 
pine, especially, is a magnificent tree in size, 
height, and symmetry of form. 

Of the big trees of this grove, and, there- 
fore, of all the trees I have ever seen, the 
Grizzly Giant impressed me most profoundly ; 
not, indeed, by its tallness, or its symmetry, 
but by the hugeness of its cylindrical trunk, 
and by a certain gnarled grandeur, a fibrous, 
sinewy strength, which seems to defy time 
itself. The others, with their smooth, straight, 
tapering shafts, towering to the height of 
three hundred feet, seemed to me the type 
of youthful vigor and beauty, in the plenitude 
of power and success. But this, with its 
large, rough, knobbed, battered trunk, more 
than thirty feet in diameter—with top broken 
off and decayed at the height of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet—with its great limbs, six 

eight feet in diameter, twisted and broken 

seemed to me the type of a great life, de- 
ing, but still strong and self-reliant. Per- 

)s my own bald head and grizzled locks— 

y own top, with its decaying foliage —made 

sympathize with this grizzled giant ; but 

| tound the Captain, too, standing with hat 

1 hand, and gazing in silent, bareheaded 
reverence upon the grand old tree. 

On the way back to camp, stopped at 
Clark’s, and became acquainted with Presi- 
dent Hopkins and his family. He goes to 
}osemite tomorrow. After supper, the young 

n, sitting under the tall pines, sang in cho- 

lhe two ladies already spoken of, hear- 

. the music, came down to our camp, sat on 

zround, and joined in the song. C——’s 

isy tenor, fuller of spirit than music; 

P ’s bellowing baritone, and, especially 
>-——~'s deep, rich, really fine bass, harmon- 
ed very pleasantly with the thin clearness 


{ the feminine voices. I really enjoyed the 
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song and the scene very greatly. Women’s 
faces and women’s voices, after our rough 
life, and contrasted with our rough forms— 
ah! how delightful! About 9.30 Pp. M. they 
left, and we all turned in for the night. For 
an hour I lay upon my back, gazing upwards 
through the tall pines into the dark, starry 
sky, which seemed almost to rest on their 
tops, and listening to the solemn murmuring 
of their leaves, which, in the silent night, 
seemed like the whispering of spirits of the 
air above me. e 

Fuly 30.—Got up at4 A.M. My turn to 
play cook. But cooking for ten hungry 
men, in two frying pans, is no play. It re- 
quires both time and patience. We did not 
get off until seven. 

No more roads hereafter; only steep, 
rough mountain trails. We are heartily glad, 
for we have nodust. President Hopkins and 
party started off with us. Together, we made 
a formidable cavalcade. The young men 
were in high spirits. They sang and hallooed 
and cracked jokes the whole way. Rode 
twelve miles, up-hill nearly all the way, and 
camped for noon at Westfall’s Meadows, 
over seven thousand feet above sea-level. 

In the afternoon we pushed on, to get our 
first view of Yosemite this evening, from 
Sentinel Dome and Glacier Point. Passing 
Paragoy’s, I saw a rough-looking man stand- 
ing in an open place, with easel on thumb 
and canvas before him, alternately gazing on 
the fine mountain view and painting. 

“ Hello, Mr. Tracy; glad to see you.” 

“Why, Doctor, how do you do? Where 
are you going ?” 

“ Yosemite, the High Sierras, Lake Mono, 
and Lake Tahoe.” 

“ Ah, how I wish I could go with you.” 

After a few such pleasant words of greet- 
ing and inquiry, I galloped on and overtook 
our party on the trail to Glacier Point. The 
whole trail from Westfall’s Meadows to 
Glacier Point is near eight thousand feet 
About 5 p. M. we reached and climbed 
Ostrander’s Rocks. From this rocky promi- 
nence the view is really magnificent. It was 
our first view of the peaks and domes about 
Yosemite, and of the more distant High 
Sierras, and we enjoyed it beyond it expres- . 


high. 
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sion. But there are still finer views ahead, 
which we must see this afternoon—yes, this 
very afternoon. With increasing enthusiasm 
we pushed on until, about 6 Pp. M., we reached 
and climbed Sentinel Dome. This point is 
four thousand five hundred feet above Yo- 
semite Valley, and eight thousand five hun- 
dred feet above the sea. 

The view which here burst upon us of the 
Valley and the Sierras, it is simply impossi- 
ble to describe. Sentinel Dome stands on 
the south margin of the Yosemite, near the 
point where it branches into three canons. 
To the left stands El Capitan’s massive, per- 
pendicular wall; directly in front, and dis- 
tant about one mile, Yosemite Falls, like 
a gauzy veil, rippling and waving with a 
slow, mazy motion ; to the right, the mighty 
granite mass of Half Dome liits itself in sol- 
itary grandeur, defying the efforts of the 
climber ; to the extreme right, and a little 
behind, Nevada Falls, with the Cap of Lib- 
erty ; in the distance, innumerable peaks of 
the High Sierras, conspicuous among which 
are Cloud’s Rest, Mount Starr King, Cathe- 
dral Peak, etc. We remained on the top of 
this dome more than an hour, to see the 
sun set. We were well repaid—such a sun- 
set I never saw; such a sunset, combined 
with such a view, I had never imagined. 
The gorgeous golden and crimson in the 
west, and the exquisitely delicate, diffused 
rose-bloom, tinging the cloud caps of the 
Sierras in the east, and the shadows of the 
grand peaks and domes slowly creeping up 
the valley—I can never forget the impres- 
sion. We remained enjoying this scene too 
long to think of going to Glacier Point this 
evening. We therefore put this off until 
morning, and returned on our trail about 
one and a half miles to a beautiful green 
meadow, and there made camp in a grove of 
magnificent spruce trees ( Picea grandis ). 

Fuly 34.—I1 got up at peep of day this 
morning (I am dish-wash today), roused 
the party, started a fire, and in ten minutes 
tea was ready. All started on foot, to see 
the sun rise from Glacier Point. This point 
is about one and a half miles from our camp, 
about three thousand two hundred feet above 
the valley, and forms the salient angle on the 
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south side, just where the valley divides into 
three. We had to descend about eight hun- 
dred feet to reach it. We arrived just be- 
fore sunrise. Sunrise from Glacier Point! No 
one can appreciate it who has not seen it. It 
was our good fortune to have an exceedingly 
beautiful sunrise. But the great charm was 
the view of the valley and surrounding peaks, 
in the fresh, cool, morning hour, and in the 
rosy light of the rising sun; the bright, warm 
light on the mountain tops, and the cool 
shade in the valley. ‘The shadow of the 
grand Half ome stretches clear across the 
valley, while its own “ bald, awful head” glit- 
ters in the early sunlight. ‘To the right, Ver- 
naland Nevada Falls, with their magnificent 
overhanging peaks, in full view; while di- 
rectly across, see the ever rippling, ever sway- 
ing, gauzy veil of the Yosemite Fall, reach- 
ing from top to bottom of the opposite cliff, 
two thousand, six hundred feet. Below, at 
a depth of three thousand two hundred feet, 
the bottom of the valley lies like a garden. 
There, right under our noses, are the hotels, 
the orchards, the fields, the meadows, the 
forests, and through all, the Merced River 
winds its apparently lazy, serpentine way. 
Yonder, up the Tenaya Cajon, nestling close 
under the shadow of Half Dome, lies Mirror 
Lake, fast asleep, her polished black surface 
not yet rippled by the rising wind. I have 
heard and read much of this wonderful val- 
ley, but I can truly say I had never imagined 
the grandeur of the reality. 

After about one and a half hour's raptur- 
ous gaze, we returned to camp and breakfast- 
ed. At breakfast I learned that two of the 
young men had undertaken the foolish en- 
terprise of going down into the valley by a 
caiion just below Glacier Point, and return- 
ing by 4p.M. Think of it! Three thous- 
and three hundred feet perpendicular, and 
the declivity, it seemed to me, about forty- 
five degrees in the caiion.! 

After breakfast, we returned to Glacier 
Point, and spent the whole of the beautiful 
Sunday morning in the presence of grand 
mountains, yawning chasms, and magnificent 
falls. What could we do better than allow 
these to preach tous? Was there ever so 


1 There is now a good trail up to Glacier Point. 
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venerable, majestic, and eloquent a minister 
of natural religion as the grand old Half 
Dome? I withdrew myself from the rest of 
the party, and drank in his silent teachings 
for several hours. About 1 p. M. climbed Ca- 
thedral Dome, and enjoyed again the match- 
less panorama view from this point ; and 
about 2 P. M. returned to camp. 

Our camp is itself about four thousand feet 
above the valley, and eight thousand above 
the sea level. By walking about one hun- 
dred yards from our camp-fire, we get a most 
admirable view of the Sierras, and particu- 
larly a most wonderfully striking view of the 
unique form of Half Dome, when seen in 
profile. 

Our plan is to return to Paragoy’s, only 
seven miles, this afternoon, and go to Yo- 
semite tomorrow morning. 

ver since we have approached the region 
of the High Sierras, I have observed the great 
massiveness and grandeur of the clouds, and 
the extreme blueness of the sky. In the di- 
rection of the Sierras hang always magnifi- 
cent piles of snow-white cumulus, sharply 
defined against the deep-blue sky. These 
cloud masses have ever been my delight. I 

missed them sadly, since coming to 
California, until this trip. I now welcome 
m with joy. Yesterday and today I have 
ecn, in many places, snow lying on the 
orthern slopes of the high peaks of the 
erras, 

August 1.—Yosemtte today! Started as 
President Hopkins and fam- 

go with us. They had stayed at Para- 
goy’s over Sunday. I think we kept Sunday 
Glorious ride this morning, through 
This is enjoyment 


sual, 7 A. M. 


voetter. 
ce grand spruce forests. 
eed. The trail is tolerably good until it 
aches the edge of the Yosemite chasm. 
()n the trail a little way below this edge, there 
| jutting point called “Inspiration Point,” 
hich gives a good general view of the low- 
er end of the valley, including El Capitan, 
Cathedral Rock, and a glimpse of Bridal 
Veil Fall. After taking this view, we com- 
enced the descent into the valley. The 
rail winds backward and forward on the al- 
st perpendicular sides of the cliff, making 

i descent of about three thousand feet in 
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three miles. It was so steep and rough that 
we preferred walking most of the way, and 
leading the horses. At last, 10 A. M., we 
were down, and the gate of the valley is be- 
fore us, E] Capitan guarding it on the left 
and Cathedral Rock on the right; while, 
over the precipice on the right, the silvery 
gauze of the Bridal Veil is seen swaying to 
and fro. 

We encamped in a fine forest, on the 
margin of Bridal Veil Meadow, under the 
shadow of El Capitan, and about one quar- 
ter of a mile from Bridal Veil Falls. Turned 
our horses loose to graze, cooked our mid- 
day meal, refreshed ourselves by swimming 
in the Merced, and then, 4:30 P.M, started 
to visit Bridal Veil. We had understood 
that was the best time to see it. Very 
difficult clambering to the foot of the falls, 
up a steep incline, formed by a pile of huge 
boulders fallen from the cliff. The enchant- 
ing beauty and exquisite grace of this fall 
well repaid us for the toil. At the base of the 
fall there is a beautiful pool. As one stands 
on the rocks on the margin of this pool, 
right opposite the falls, a most perfect, un- 
broken circular rainbow is visible. Some- 
times it is a double circular rainbow. ‘The 
cliff more than six hundred feet high; the 
wavy, billowy, gauzy veil, reaching from top 
to bottom ; the glorious crown, woven by the 
sun for this beautiful veiled bride--those who 
read must put these together, and form a 
picture for themselves. 

Some of the young men took a swim in 
the pool and a shower bath under the fall. 
After enjoying this exquisite fall until after 
sunset, we returned to camp. On our way 
back, amongst the loose rocks on the stream 
margin, we found and killed a rattlesnake. 
This is the fourth we have killed. After 
supper we lit cigarettes, gathered around the 
camp-fire, and conversed. Some question of 
the relative merits of novelists was started, 
and my opinion asked. By repeated ques- 
tions I was led into quite a disquisition on 
art and literature, which lasted until bed- 
time. Before retiring, as usual, we piled 
huge logs on the camp-fire, then rolled our- 
selves in our blankets, within reach of its 
warmth. 


Foseph Le Conte. 
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FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 


ESPECIALLY 


THERE are in the United States about five 
thousand public libraries of three hundred 
volumes or more. Returns of their present 
condition are very itnperfect, and must there- 
fore be summed in the following crude way : 
Books in them, many more than 
Books added yearly, many more than 
Books used yearly, many more than 
Annual cost, much more than.. 

These institutions, therefore, represent a 
large money investment, and a very exten- 
sive and active educational machinery. Not 
all of them are “ free public libraries,” @ ¢., 
libraries supported by the tax-payers or by 
endowments for the use of all. But a con- 


siderable proportion of them are, insomuch 
that it may now be justly said that no town 
of importance is respectably complete with- 


out a free public library, any more than any 
town whatever without a school. 


Tue San Francisco Free Public Library 
was founded in 1879, and was advancing 
with creditable speed towards a size and use- 
fulness corresponding to the position of San 
Francisco among American cities, until the 
city government this year stopped the pur- 
chase of books, either to increase the libra- 
ry, orto replace volumes worn out, by cutting 
down the annual allowance to the bare 
amount of running expenses. 

This library is not a collection of mum- 
mies of decayed learning, which will be no 
drier a thousand years hence than they are 
now. It has thus far consisted of live books 
for live people. But a library of this prac- 
tically useful kind, if it stops buying new 
books, quickly becomes dead stock, unat- 
tractive, obsolete, useless. In belles-lettres, 
literature, history, mechanic arts, engineering, 
applied science, for instance, it is equally in- 
dispensable to have the new books. The 
photographer, the druggist, the electrician, 


rHAT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


as much as the reader of novels, poetry, trav- 
els, or history, want this year’s discoveries, 
for last year’s are already obsolete. The 
life of General Grant is going to be asked for 
this next year—and in vain, apparently—not 
the first volume of Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in 
Congress "—a last year’s book. But a thous- 
and examples would not make the case any 
clearer. 

This prohibition of new books, on pre- 
tense (say) of economy, would be the natu- 
ral first step of shrewd opponents, intending 
to shut up the place altogether, as soon as 
the books should be dead enough. It is gird 
ling the tree now, so as to destroy it more 
easily next year. 

It is understood that at least two promi- 
nent members of the present city govern. 
ment are distinctly opposed to the library, 
and to free public libraries, on principle. It 
is not known that any member of it is a par- 
ticularly energetic friend. The library staff 
is small in number (seven boys and eight 
adults) ; the salaries (omitting the librarian’s) 
are exceptionally scanty; and even this small 
patronage and expenditure are wholly con- 
trolled by the Board of Trustees of the libra- 
ry, and wholly out of reach of the Board of 
Supervisors. When this is remembered, it 
is easy to understand both the probable firm- 
ness of any opposition, and the probable luke- 
warmness of any friendship by the supervis- 
ors tocthe library. ‘This is perfectly natural. 
Governing bodies always desire to keep and 
increase their authority over persons and pay- 
ments, and never let go of them when they 
can help it. Accordingly, the supervisors of 
the city insisted on controlling all the de- 
tails of library management and expenditures, 
until a decision of a court of law forced it out 
of their hands. 

Whether such a closing of the library as 
above suggested be actually intended or not, 
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the obvious first step towards it is to stop 
the supply of books, and its closing will in 
due season be the result if this policy be con- 
tinued. If the voters of San Francisco 
ioose to have it so, there is no more to be 
said, for the library belongs to them. _Per- 
haps they could lawfully divide the books 
among themselves, and so close out the en- 
terprise. The “divvy” would be not far 
from one volume to each household in town. 
But if not, if they wish the library to be con- 
ied, this early notice is due them. 
further: the custom here in respect to 
he contents of municipal public documents 
prohibits such discussions of library matters 
as are usual in the annual reports of other 
city libraries; so that a view of the princi- 
ples and practices of and about such institu- 
tions as aclass must, if it is to be laid before 
the public at all, be submitted unofficially. 
lHe following table shows the financial, 
and some of the literary, relations between 
ublic libraries and the cities supporting 
hem, in San Francisco, in four other large 
cities, and in six small cities. The cases 
were taken as they came conveniently to 
hand, and the dates are the latest available, 
t are all within a few years. New York 
no free public library; movements to es- 
lish one there have been repeatedly con- 
nplated, and have been abandoned, be- 
cause the men who wished for the library 
would not encounter the practical certainty 
of its becoming merely one more corruption- 
engine in the hands of the city rulers. 
‘ladelphia has none, for reasons not known 
the present writer, but very likely the same 
sin New York. St. Louis has none now, 
although its excellent Public School Library 
iy very likely become one. New Orleans 
» none, apparently because it doesn’t want 
Louisville has none, because the devil 
not set up a true church : the enormous 
cry swindle, which was worked off there 
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¥ years ago was ostensibly to establish 

1 endow one, but where did the money go? 

ic SIX small cities tabulated are all in Mas- 

»i husetts—because their reports came most 
nctually to hand for latest dates. 
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Or various comparisons which could be 
formulated from the above figures, the fol- 
lowing are most pertinent now : 

1. Of the five large cities named, four, viz, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee, 
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give from one fifty-first to one eighty-second 
part of their tax levies for their public libra- 
ries; San Francisco, one one hundred and 
twenty-seventh part. 

2. Of the actual sums thus given by these 
cities: Boston, with half as many more peo- 
ple, gives nearly seven times as much ; Chi- 
cago, with twice as many, gives three times 
as much; Cincinnati, with one-tenth more, 
gives two and two-thirds times as much; 
Milwaukee, with just more than half as many, 
gives nearly as much (three hundred dollars 
less). 

3. Accordingly, San Francisco would ap- 
}@priate yearly for its library, if it were as 
liberal per head in that matter as Boston, 
about eighty-four thousand dollars ; if as lib- 
eral as Chicago, twenty-seven thousand dol- 
lars ; and so on. 

4. The comparative size of their libraries 
is: Boston, seven times as great as San Fran- 
cisco; Chicago, nearly twice; Cincinnati, 
twice and a half; and Milwaukee only is 
smaller, being somewhat more than one-third 
as large. 

5. The rate of increase is from 16,478 
volumes a year at Boston, down to 2,778 at 
Milwaukee, and in San Francisco, for the 
coming year, none (for the loss by worn-out 
volumes will more than equal any gain by 
gifts). 

6. The number of volumes circulated ina 
year for each dollar of salaries paid is, in this 
city, more than twice as great as in Boston 
or Milwaukee, and decidedly larger than in 
Chicago or Cincinnati. It may be added, 
although the figures are not in the table, that 
a much more striking evidence of the strin- 
gent economy of the library administration 
here, is the fact that there is paid at the Bos- 
ton Public Library in salaries to the cata- 
loguing department alone (without allowing 
anything for printing), about as much as the 
whole of this year’s library appropriation by 
the city of San Francisco. 

7. Similar comparisons with the six smaller 
cities listed would give results generally simi 
lar, but showing a still more liberal rate per 
head and dollar of expenditure for libraries. 

In addition to this exposition of compara- 
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tive parsimony, a feature of it should be re- 
membered which might easily escape notice: 
that while the money for running expenses is 
all gone at the end of the year, nearly all of 
the allowance above running expenses re- 
mains in existence as permanent property. 
Thus, if the year’s allowance for this library 
had beer twenty-eight thousand dollars in- 
stead of eighteen thousand dollars, it would 
not have cost a cent more torun the library, 
and at the year’s end, about ten thousand 
dollars worth of books would be added to 
the permanent property of the city. 

Another result of the present economy 
should be mentioned: its absolute preven- 
tion of the printing of any catalogue of the 
recent additions to the library ; so that there 
is, practically, no access, even to the public 
who own them, to the books which have 
been added to this library since June, 1884, 
being some four or five thousand titles. It 
is needless to point out, that if there were to 
be the hypothesis of an unfriendly purpose 
entertained against the library, that purpose 
would be as directly served by concealing the 
names of the books that are in the library, 
as by preventing the addition of more books, 
or the replacing of those worn out. 

These brief statements sufficiently show 
what our city is doing, and what other cities 
are doing, for and against public libraries, 
It is not within the scope of this paper to 
Ciscuss the question of what may be the real 
reasons for the stop put to the increase of 
the San Francisco Public Library. One hy- 
pothesis is, that it was done in order to he!p 
persuade the public that the “dollar limit” 
to the rate of city taxes is too low, and that 
higher taxation must be submitted to. As, 
however, the money saved from last year’s 
amount is only $6,000, the economy is not 
great in itself, being about one four-hun- 
dredth part of the city tax levy. If the effect 
was expected to be produced by continuously 
annoying and dissatisfying the citizens, there 
is more reason in the scheme ; for the library 
is frequented by more than a thousand per- 
sons daily, and about twenty-six thousand 
cards have been issued to authorize home 
use of books; and at any given moment there 
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are always between five thousand and six 
thousand volumes from the library in use in 
as many homes all over the city. ‘To incon- 
venience and disoblige so large a constitu- 
ency as this may naturally produce some 
effect. This paper need not attempt to de- 
cide whether that effect will probably be 
approval or disapproval of the treatment of 
this library, enthusiasm for or against the 
proposed increase of taxation, unpopularity 
or popularity of the library itself, or of those 
whose action so effectually cripples its use- 
fulness. Nor will it discuss the still larger 
question of the “one dollar limit” itself; 
however decisively important these inquiries 
are for the future of the library, and however 
interesting and clear the arguments and con- 
clusions on the subject may be. But what 
it may properly do is, to state without any 
pretense of novelty, but simply in order to 
refresh the public memory, the chief heads 
of a doctrine of free public libraries, from a 
practical point of view. 

First (to limit the discussion): What a 
free public library is zo¢ for. It is not for a 
nursery; a lunch-room ; a bedroom; a place 
for meeting a girl in a corner and talking 
with her; a conversation room of any kind ; 
a free dispensary of stationery, envelopes, and 
letter-writing ; a campaigning field for beg- 
gars, or for displaying advertisements; a free 
range for loiterers; a haunt for loafers and 
Indeed, not to specify with inel- 
egant distinctness, such a library, like any 
other place of free public resort, would, if 
permitted, be used for any purpose whatever, 
no matter how private or how vicious, which 
could be served there more conveniently 
than by going to one’s own home, or than 
by having any home at all. 

sed systematically, constantly, and to a de- 


criminals, 


It would be so 


sree of intolerable nuisance ; and its puri- 
ation from such uses, if they had been 
up, would be met with clamor, abuse, 

d with any degree of even violent resist- 
nce which might be thought safe, or likely to 
ceed. Let it not be supposed that this is an 
imaginary picture. It is in every point tak- 
n trom actual and numerous instances, and 
could be illustrated by any librarian of large 
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experience, by a sufficiently ridiculous series 
of adventures. Open public premises for 
some of the above-specified purposes might 
conceivably be properly supplied by the pub- 
lic. What is here affirmed is, that public 
libraries are not at present proper for them. 

Second: What such a library zs for. Its 
first object is to supply books to persons 
wishing to improve their knowledge of their 
occupations. Books like Nicholson’s, Burn’s, 
Riddell’s, ‘Tredgold’s, Dwyer’s, Waring’s, 
Holly’s, etc., on architecture, building, car- 
pentry, or branches of them; the numerous 
books of plans and details of domestic and 
other architecture ; Masury on house-paint- 
ing; Kittredge’s metal workers’ pattern book ; 
Percy’s, Phillips’s, and other works on metal- 
lurgy and mining; Dussauce’s, Piesse’s, and 
similar books on soap-making, perfumery, 
and other branches of applied chemistry ; 
tock on sugar refining; manuals of brewing 
and distilling; Burgh’s, Roper’s, and other 
handbooks and advanced works on steam 
engineering and locomotives ; works on ma- 
chinery and mechanical engineering gener- 
ally; Hospitalier, Preece, Noad, and others 
on applications of electricity; Gilbart on 
banking; Gaskell’s, Hill’s, and other business 
manuals; manuals of letter-writing, book- 
keeping, and phonography: in short, books 
of instruction in all departments of commer- 
cial and industrial occupations, are of the first 
importance in a free public library, and are 
constantly and eagerly used in this one. ‘The 
study of such books puts money directly into 
the pocket of the student, and promotes his 
success in life, and thus promotes the pros- 
perity of the city. A library which furnishes 
such books raises the value of every piece of 
real estate in the city where it is, by making 
it a place where there is assistance towards 
earning a good living ‘To furnish this prac- 
tical evidence of money value, and thus to 
show to practical men an actual financial 
usefulness, is the first purpose of a free public 
library. 

Second in importance, is the supply of 
books to those who wish to acquire or pur- 
sue an education, or complete or continue a 
knowledge of general literature: and third, 
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to assist students who are working on special 
lines of research of any kind. 

Such is the more solid part of what may 
be called the distributing or book-circulating 
activity of a library. ‘The other part of this 
activity, the fourth item in this list, is at least 
as indispensable, and is always numerically 
the most popular. It is the supply of light 
literature to readers for rest or amusement. 
Whether books of this class constitute one- 
half the library, or (as in our own) one-tenth 
of it, it may be depended on that from one- 
half to four-fifths of all the reading done will 
be done on that part. The justification of 
the supply of such books by a public library 
is, that it is important also, if not likewise, to 
afford mental relaxation, as well as to feed 
mental effort ; that even light reading is a 
very important improvement over and safe- 
guard from street and saloon life; that such 
books introduce to more useful books, by 
forming the habit of reading ; and that the 
public, who pay for the library, choose to 
have books of this sort as much as, if not even 
more than, they do even the more useful 
sort. 

There is still another, a fifth department 
of usefulness for public libraries, quite un- 
known until within a few years, which makes 
them actual and vital members of the public 
school system, and further justifies the name, 
“ People’s Universities,” which has often 
been applied to them. This is the arrange- 
ment of courses of illustrative study and 
reading for teachers, or scholars, or both. <A 
collection of books, relating to some part of 
the regular school course, is laid out at the 
library; the teachers, and perhaps, some- 
times, one of the higher classes, together 
with the librarian, examine them, and such 
information as they afford is selected and 
put in order, so as to be used in the class- 
room to illustrate and fill out the outline in 
the school text books. ‘The practice is per- 
haps easiest in geography and history. It is 
easy to see how a capable teacher could 
intensify and enrich the interest of schol- 
ars in the geography of the East Indian 
Archipelago, by introducing them to the viv- 
id narrative and abundant illustration of Wal- 
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lace’s entertaining book on that region ; and 
how Palgrave’s “Year in Arabia,” Palmer's 
“ Desert of the Exodus,” Lady Duff Gor- 
don’s “ Letters from Egypt,” O’Donovan’s 
“Merv Oasis,” Huc’s “ Travels in Tartary 
and China,” Atkinson’s, Kennan’s and Lans- 
dell’s books on Siberia, and a hundred cth- 
er works, each on its separate locality, might 
be used to render clear and strong a child's 
impressions about the landscapes and peo- 
ples of all the earth. 

It is not too much to say that the study of 
geography, in the San Francisco public 
school course, illustrated as it could easily be 
from books of travels now in the public li- 
brary, could be made from beginning to end 
as fascinating as any romance, while it would 
store the children’s minds with a kind and 
quantity of distinct knowledge about the 
earth and its peoples, as much beyond the 
results of ordinary geographical study as gold 
is better than mud. This is no mere specu- 
lation. Such collateral instruction is already 
regularly given by Mr. Green, of Worcester 
(the pioneer in this work), Mr. Poole, of Chi- 
cago, and others, and with entire success. 

This method, besides opening and enrich- 
ing the minds of scholars, will naturally train 
them in habits of reading of the very best 
kind, by teaching them research, the habit 
of selecting books, and the practice of com- 
parative thinking. 

To sum up this theory of a free library 
within a few words : 

1. As to manners: It is a parlor, not a 
bar-room ; a place where not only working 
men and business men, but where ladies and 
young girls can safely and commodiously 
come and abide: while not expressly a 
school of manners and morals, it is much 
and closely concerned in maintaining a high 
standard in both. 

2. <As to objects: It is to furnish good 
books, not bad ones ; to satisfy within this 
limit all demands on it as far as may be, and 
in particular to be progressive—that is, to 
supply for intelligent readers what they most 
require—the new good books. 

3. <As to method: It should keep the 
books in the best possible condition, for the 
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longest possible term of use; and should not 
allow them to be scattered, lost, abused, mu- 
tilated, or stolen. 

It is needless to add under these heads 
any of the numerous technical details which 
crowd the work of an active library ; but 
this exposition would be inexcusably imper- 
fect without a reference to the absolute 
indispensableness of proper accommoda- 
tions for successful library administration. 
Somewhat more may be said about the un- 
businesslike payment by the city of a heavy 
insurance on $50,000 worth of its property, 
because the library is in the same building 
with a theater. ‘Theaters burn down on an 
average once in seventeen years; and a thea- 
ter risk, although not absolutely uninsurable, 
like a gunpowder mill, is what insurance 
men call “extra hazardous” ; so that not only 
is the insurance rate high, but the destruc- 
tion of the San Francisco Free Public Li- 
brary by fire (in its present location), may be 
looked upon as a certainty, the only question 
being, How soon? And a difficulty less ob- 
vious and less dangerous, but still a source 


of incessant difficulty and annoyance, is the 
arrangement of the library as one collection, 
and with but one place for delivering books. 
This difficulty becomes nothing in a small 
library with a small business, but in one as 
large and energetically active as ours, it is a 
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serious disadvantage. Such a library should 
be divided into two sections. In one should 
be put all the books which may*be delivered 
out to all authorized borrowers without dis- 
crimination. In the other should be all 
books which call for a special care, either 
more or less. Very many books might be 
trusted with a scholar or a student or a me- 
chanic, which it would be folly to deliver over 
to a small boy or girl. And the places for 
delivering and receiving the two classes of 
books should be separate and should be 
roomy. Inthe present library room, there 
is insufficient space both for the library staff 
and for the public ; and the result is, crowd- 
ing, interruption, delay, error, and dissatis- 
faction. And it is no less obvious that be- 
sides a public reading-room open to all 
comers, some accommodations should be 
provided for students who need special facil- 
ities and assistance, and for ladies, so that 
they need not crowd and struggle about 
among children and masculine strangers. 

An entertaining series of facts and anec- 
dotes from the actual life of this library 
could be easily marshalled in establishment 
of every one of the foregoing points; but 
these can not be given here. Enough has 
been said to direct the attention of thinking 
citizens to the apparent quiet beginning of a 
movement against the library. 


RECENT SOCIAL DISCUSSIONS. 


\\i have before us some half-dozen mon- 
raphs upon sociological subjects. It is 
tructive to note that every one of these 
rs upon some phase of the problem of pov- 
‘ty, and four of them with special reference 
cent American socialism. Recent Amer- 
Svctaltsm* is, in fact, the title of one, Pro- 
sor Ely’s pamphlet (one of the Johns Hop- 
University studies), which is a sort of 
mary of the present status of socialism 
\merican Socialism. By Richard T. Ely, 


Johns Hopkins University Studies, Third Ser- 
Baltimore: N. Murray. 1885. 


in this country. Early American commun- 
ism, as illustrated in Brook Farm, or in the 
Moravian and Shaker settlements, is declin- 
ing, and practically passed by as a social in- 
fluence. ‘To quote Professor Ely: ‘“ Amer- 
ican communism is antiquated; it exists only 
as a curious and interesting survival. Yet, 
it has accomplished much good and little 
harm. Its leaders have been actuated by 
noble motives, have many times been men 
far above their fellows in moral stature, even 
in intellectual stature, and have desired only 
to benefit their kind. Its aim has been to 
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elevate man, and its ways have been ways of 
peace.” 

There was very little socialism—if any— 
about these gentle experiments in voluntary 
communism. ‘Their inspiration was mainly 
French, of the Fourier type. It is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ely, only within half-a-dozen years 
that German socialism, and that ugly con- 
fusion of socialism, communism, and an- 
archy, of German, Irish, and French type, 
known as “International Socialism,” arose 
in America ; and he attributes their definite 
beginning to Henry George’s book, “ Pro- 
gress and Poverty.” 

We must pause here to draw the distinc- 
tion, which Dr. Ely makes very clear, between 
the two classes of so-called “socialism” 
now existing in this country and elsewhere. 
These are: the true German socialists of the 
Karl Marx school, who call themselves the 
“ Socialistic Labor Party” ; and the “ Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association,” who are 
more properly anarchists than socialists. 
The true socialists are a respectable body of 
men, chiefly Germans, probably some twelve 
thousand in organized numbers, and able to 
command sympathizers enough to give them 
a vote of perhaps twenty-five thousand in the 
whole country. There are men of education 
among them, and their spirit seems sincere, 
and doubtless often entirely unselfish ; they 
repudiate violent methods, and propose to 
carry out their ideas by peaceful agitation 
and constitutional means. They are well or- 
ganized, in Chicago, Philadelphia, and other 
cities, occasionally electing a minor official ; 
and they have a distinct plan—and one not 
unworthy of respectful consideration —for 
the new social order to which the present is 
to give way. ‘They do not seem to win con- 
verts to any extent among “ Americans,” 
and are rather declining than gaining strength, 
as a body; but their ideas, in a vague way, 
influence powerfully a great number among 
the working-classes who are not organically 
with them. They have no quarrel with the 
present social order in anything but the in- 
dustrial and governmental side ; they believe 
in the family, in education after the best 
and highest type, in all morality and order- 
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liness ; Christianity they repudiate, though 
without violent hostility, because they be- 
lieve it holds out false hopes of an impossi- 
ble heaven, and so induces men to submit to 
wrongs in this life which they would other. 
wise remedy. 

A treatise by an enthusiastic disciple of 
this socialism, a young German lawyer in 
Philadelphia, gives us, in Zhe Coéperative 
Commonwealth,’ a fuller account of it than 
Dr. Ely’s brief summary can do. One need 
only turn from Dr. Ely’s pamphlet to Mr. 
Gronlund’s to realize that, while the socialist 
organization undoubtedly contains a fair 
amount of education, and is far enough from 
the ignorance of the Anarchists, it cannot 
-command really scholarly thought or exposi- 
tion. The author of Zhe Codperative Com- 
monwealth regards himself as especially tem- 
perate in his statements, and repeatedly insists 
that it is not men, but the system, that he 
attacks, and that any bitterness he may ex- 
press is to be regarded as entirely impersonal. 
He is, in the main, fair, and though not en- 
tirely free from bitterness, shows it no more 
than is excusable in one who, seeing the 
miseries of poverty and the harsh inequali- 
ties of life, believes that these are due to no 
fatal necessity, but to a defect in the organi- 
zation of society, which may be remedied if 
people will but see and consent. Mr. Gron- 
lund sketches out a rough plan of the “ coop- 
erative commonwealth,” which is, in all de- 
tails, merely his own notion, but in the main 
principles the design of the socialists. The 
fundamental principle, as of all true social- 
ism—it ought not to be, but is, necessary to 
say—is the paternal function of the state. 
The kernel of the /aissez-/aire, or individual- 
istic doctrine, is, that government is a neces- 
sary evil ; that each individual has a right to 
do absolutely as he chooses, provided he in- 
terferes with no one else’s right to do the 
same; and as people will not refrain from 
infringing on their neighbors’ rights, it be- 
comes necessary to have governments to se- 
cure a fair field for the exercise of individual 
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rights. Having secured this fair field, the 
state should leave individuals to work out 
their own salvation; in an ideal society; 
where no one tried to encroach on his neigh- 
bor’s rights, no government would be neces- 
sary. This is very elementary, but we venture 
to repeat it, for the sake of clearly defining 
the opposite of the J/azssez-faire doctrine, 
that is, socialism, whose essential principle 
seems so crudely understood by all but spec- 
jal students of the subject. The kernel of 
socialism, then, we take to be the doctrine 
that, so far from an unfortunately necessary 
outgrowth of the defects of human nature, 
government is properly the highest activity 
of healthy society, being the collective, coop- 
erative action of human beings organized 
fur the purpose of mutual help. Thus far 
toward socialism many go who are not so- 
cialists; the doctrine is perfectly respectable, 
and that of a great number of the most com- 
petent people; but it is not “ orthodox,” and 
is put at a disadvantage by having the very 
weighty name of Spencer avowedly against 
it. The true “socialist” draws the corolla- 
ries from this doctrine, and argues that to 
government, to this corporate action of soci- 
ety, by means of which each member of so- 
ciety cooperates with all the others to achieve 
the general good, should be intrusted the 
care of all society’s concerns; so far from 
government’s disappearing in a millennial 
state, In such a state everything would be 
done by government—that is, by all, work- 
ing together through appointed means of 
cooperation. According to this view, there- 
fore, Gronlund outlines his personal scheme 
of a cooperative commonwealth. The state 
shall own all property—all railroads, facto- 
ries, capital, materials, land—all the means of 
production. Every citizen must then be em- 
ployed in some useful labor—it may be in 
hod-carrying, it may be in philological re- 
search, it may be in overseeing a government 
He will be paid in checks certify- 
ing the number of hours’ works done. Possi- 
bly some distinction will be made between 
an hour’s work of mere manual labor and one 
requiging mental effort, anxiety, and nervous 
expenditure; or possibly the worker in the 


factory. 
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higher order of work will find himself suffi- 
ciently recompensed by the loftier and more 
agreeable nature of his work. Now all the 
products of labor (made with the utmost 
economy of forces in great government fac- 
tories, into which all small factories, village 
blacksmiths or cobblers, etc., are to be con- 
solidated) will be gathered together in great 
government storehouses and bazars, to the 
extinction of middle-men and retailers. Every 
commodity will be priced by the number of 
hours’ labor it cost to produce it ; and upon 
these reservoirs of the common property 
any one may call, up to the full amount of 
service rendered by him, as certified by his 
checks of “hours’ labor.” We infer that 
non-material commodities are not to be val- 
ued in the same way, for the purchasing 
power of every hour’s labor is to be docked a 
little, to “support the government,” and, we 
suppose, the teachers, doctors, musicians, 
and so forth, whose wares cannot well be 
ticketed with their price in “ days’ works,” 
and gathered into government bazars. This 
all-potent government is to consist of a coun- 
sel of the elected heads of the different occu- 
pations—the chief of the judges, of the schol- 
ars, of the manufacturers, of the land-tillers, 
etc., and of a graded system under them, by 
which each such guild has absolute author- 
ity in its own affairs, each factory under it in 
its own, and so each department of each fac- 
tory. Under this system, Mr. Gronlund 
hopes, products enough to keep every one 
comfortable could be made with four hours’ 
daily work apiece; the criminal classes would 
disappear, and the “riddle of the painful 
earth” would be solved. 

This gives a fair idea of the hopes and 
plans of the more moderate and intelligent 
socialists. Over against these stand the 
Anarchists—some fifty thousand, all told, 
Doctor Ely thinks. Their own figures, 
which are very wild and hap-hazard, make 
out much greater strength. Their leader is 
Herr Most, but they are not preéminently a 
German organization. They seem to be 
growing in strength, and attracting working 
men toward them. ‘They are the destruc- 
tives, the dynamiters, the rioters: their lan- 
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guage is violent, even foul, invective ; their 
press and speeches filled with instigations 
to murder and destroy. They have de- 
clared war not merely upon capital, but upon 
all law and order and morality: the family 
relation is to be abolished ; government is 
to exist only so far as individual small com- 
munities choose to establish voluntary gov- 
ernments for themselves, or to codperate 
with each other, when desirable, by some 
loose bond of bargain between them. The 
only socialistic element in their plans is that 
they demand, like the Marx socialists, that all 
the property shall be held in common, the pro- 
ducts of labor to be paid into a common accu- 
mulation, and paid out thence in proportion 
to “ days’ works.” Yet so averse are they to 
governmental checks, and so utterly without 
any clear conception of what they do in- 
tend, that they have no plan for any machin- 
ery for carrying out even this one require- 
ment; and their scheme, if realized, would 
mean little beyond the rule of the stron- 
gest fists—“tempered,” doubtless, “ by assas- 
sination.” But they do not greatly trouble 
themselves to consider what the new order 
shall be: their chief concern is the destruc- 
tion of the present order. Dynamite, assas- 
sination, fire, rioting—any means by which 
all present wealth may be destroyed and all 
present order overthrown, are preached. 
There is not the least evidence of any defin- 
ite plan, even for destruction ; still less of 
any secret plotting on a large scale. There 
is not even any organization among the 
different “ Internationalist ” clubs, so averse 
are they to restriction or government. Each 
club is independent, and their sole action 
seems to consist of meeting to listen to in- 
flammatory but vague harangues, stirred up 
by which they contribute considerable sums 
of money, which, there is reason to sup- 
pose, constitute a good part of the reason 
for existence of the harangues. ‘Their utter 
aimlessness, confusion of mind and of moral 
sense, inability to see what they are aiming 
at or to work consistently toward it, seems 
incredible to the observer at first. 

A little tract on the plan of the “ Battle 
of Dorking,” called {| Z7%e Fall ef the Great 
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Republic,’ represents them as laying deep and 
wide conspiracies, which embrace the whole 
country ina net-work of perfect organization, 
ready for simultaneous outbreak at a given 
signal. This is impossible to the Anarchists. 
The essence of their movement is in noise 
and passion. They do not submit to con- 
trol from any central authority ; even their 
local meetings sometimes break up in fist- 
icuffs. There is every reason to believe that 
their leaders, so far from being cool, far- 
planning men, devoted, heart and life, to 
bringing about the movement they preach, 
are merely vulgar self-seekers, who find that 
a command of lurid language, directed in 
invective against the zich, supplies to them. 
selves a very easy livelihood, compared to 
any which their really slender capacities 
could otherwise gain. 

The socialist principle of a common stock 
of property, paid out in proportion to labor, 
and the hostility to the existing system of 
free private competition, interest-bearing 
capital, and wages, served as a bond of 
union between the true socialistsand the An- 
archists at first ; but the essential incompati- 
bility of their character and aims naturally 
led to wider and wider breach, until last 
spring they came to blows over the dyna- 
mite outrages in London ; and according to 
Doctor Ely, now hate each other as bitterly 
as they do the capitalist. Their plans, both 
of destruction and reconstruction, are abso- 
lutely opposite. The true socialist would 
encourage the concentration of property ina 
few hands, and increase the power of the 
present government; meanwhile, by educa- 
tion, peaceful agitation, and the ballot, pre- 
paring the public to alter the character of 
government when the time shall come, with- 
out ever relaxing its restraints. They do 
not expect, it is true, that this revolution will 
take place without violence; but they desire 
to be themselves the constitutional party in 
this crisis, compelling property to rebel by 
aggressions under due form of law, and 
then obtaining full control as suppressors of 


1 The Fall of the Great Republic. Boston: Robests 
Brothers. 1885. For sale in San Francisco by Strick 
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rebellion, not as rebels. Or, in case revolu- 
tion should be brought about by dynamite 
rebellion, they would hope to interpose and 
direct the revolution to their ends. This 
they could not do until their educational 
propaganda has reached a much more ad- 
vanced point than at present. Therefore 
nothing can be more ruinous to their plans 
than the method of destroying the present 
order urged by the Anarchists. Again, 
the two parties’ ideas of the new order are 
at opposite extremes: the one desires the 
maximum of government, the other no gov- 
ernment. It is therefore not to be expect- 
ed that any coalition can take place again 
between these two bodies. 

But it is only the minor part of socialism 
in the United States that is to be found by 
enumerating the enrolled socialists and those 
whose alliance they can directly command. 
The two bodies, with a combined voting 
force of not more than seventy-five thousand, 
and a fighting force of much less, would con- 
stitute a very slight threat to society, even 
if they were united. With one body accom- 
plishing little in its propaganda, and much 
dominated by peaceful and semi-reasonable 
theorists, and the other disorganized, un- 
manageable, duped by loud-mouthed cow- 
ards as leaders, and numbering doubtless a 
considerable proportion of loud-mouthed 
cowards in its ranks, their ability to stir the 
institutions of the country is hardly worth 
considering. It is true, that the anarchist 
wing do win converts and increase their num 
bers; but a disorganized horde, even if it 
included half the people of a country, cannot 
seriously or permanently control organized 
opposition—and this horde at present does 
not include more than a thousandth part of 
the people of the country. It is in the spread 
of socialistic zdeas outside of the socialist or- 
ganizations that the great danger to present 
institutions lies: that is, in the enormous 
number of people who, while not accepting 
the socialist creed, yet hold many doctrines 
taken from it. In this direction socialism 
is in the United States powerful and increas- 
ing. There have always been socialistic ten- 
dencies in our government—as in the whole 
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protective system, for instance ; but there has | 
also been so strong a bent toward individ- 
ualism, that probably our government remains 
less socialistic than that of any other consti- 
tutional country. 

But among the working classes, and even to 
a considerable extent among the classes, not 
wage-takers, whose property is small, the 
genuine root-doctrine of socialism is taking 
possession, viz: that it is the business of 
government to look out for the weak, and to 
secure for every man, so far as possible, 
comfort and happiness. When a leading 
English statesman recently announced this 
doctrine, it was looked on as a most signif- 
icant sign of the times: but one would not 
be in much danger of exaggeration in saying 
that every wage-taker in the country, and a 
large part of the other poor men, hold it with 
all their hearts. The reason that Henry 
George’s book is a gospel to these men, is 
because they do not own any land: but they 
do not really care much about the confisca- 
tion of land; they simply want something 
done to better their condition, and will fall 
in with almost any remedy suggested at all 
plausibly. Any party which proposes gov- 
ernment action for their benefit is pretty sure 
of their support; any agitator, preaching 
against capital, is pretty sure of a certain 
sympathy from them. They have no espe- 
cial objections to the present social order, if 
only it could be fixed so that their wages 
should always be high, work steady, and 
hours short ; and they feel sure that govern- 
ment cou/d fix it so, if it only would. Ac- 
cordingly, in a blind sort of way, step by 
step, and measure by measure, they are cer- 
tainly pushing toward some sort of socialism. 
Their voting force is sufficient to carry any- 
thing they unanimously and persistently fix 
upon as their desire. In various guises, 
their demand for the guardianship of gov- 
ernment has carried State elections repeated- 
ly, sometimes by their holding the balance 
of power between parties, sometimes by direct 
“labor” vote. It happens constantly that 
the man or measure they advocate proves to 
be really against their interests as a class, as 
in the greenback movement ; and this want of 
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political knowledge and judgment, this readi- 
ness to be deceived, and so to fight against 
their own ends, has always been an efficient 
check against their gaining much ground. 
Their best organization, and their most sober 
judgment, are to be found in the trades’ 
unions, whose leaders are often—perhaps 
usually—men of fair sense and moderation, 
sincere in seeking the interests of their 
class, instead of personal ends, and disposed 
to study seriously the economic questions 
they deal with. But those whom they lead 
are not thus moderate, and are deeply im- 
bued with an unreasoning conviction that 
something is wrong ina frame of things which 
permits them to be poor and weak, while 
others are rich and strong. Not only the 
honest and sober workman, but the worthless 
idler, the drunken waster of his wages, the 
criminal, all have verystrongly this feeling that 
society owes them better provision, and that 
either government must undertake to secure 
it for them, or they must snatch it by force. 
There is, thus, a vast body whose steady 
pressure toward a socialist government, blun- 
dering and self-defeating though it is, may in 
time accomplish substantial results; but alsoa 
body unreasoning, and containing very many 
vicious and turbulent elements, and disposed 
to a half sympathy with incendiary agitation. 
In the class that lies between that of wage- 
takers and large employers, there is a sort of 
easy-going sympathy with all poor and dis- 
contented men, and an impression that there 
ts something unrighteous in one man’s being 
rich and another poor. From this class come 
many theorists, who, without adopting the 
whole socialist scheme, have various specifics 
to offer, all socialistic in bearing. George 
himself is of this class. We have this month 
a somewhat crazy little treatise’ to review, 
evidently from some one of the same class, 
proposing a quaint enough modification of 
George’s doctrine (to the effect that as the 
whole earth changes hands once in a gener- 
ation, each person should pay, in the form of 
taxes, in the course of his life-time, his pro- 





1 Man's Birthright; or The Higher Law of Property. 
By Edward H. G. Clark. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1885. 
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portion of the total value of the earth ; which 
will come to about two per cent. a year; 
the establishment of this rate of taxation 
on land ownership will remove all evils 
from the earth).. And lastly there exists, 
distinct from the anarchists, the political 
agitators’ group of Rossa and his fellows, 
whose dynamite methods, though directed 
to a political purpose, affect the minds of 
men to other ends. 

What, then, are we to look for in the way 
of danger to our institutions? Obviously, 
nothing in the way of organized and syste- 
matic effort. Nothing in any future we need 
look to see, of powerful armed rebellion. 
The authors of such writings as “The Fall of 
the Great Republic” underestimate the tre- 
mendous resisting power such rebellion would 
meet. Careless of danger up to the last mo- 
ment, criminally negligent of the signs of the 
times, yet when the last moment does come, 
the American people rises in one fierce flash 
to its own defense, as we have before now 
seen it do in San Francisco. One fears in 
the forecast the easy-going American toler- 
ance, the tendency to sympathize with the 
wrong-doer ; but where have these always 
disappeared to when the crisis has actually 
come? In some distant future, the quality 
of our population may become so greatly 
changed by foreign infusion, that this power 
of defending our institutions at need may be 
lost; but even the present great deterioration 
cannot bring this about within a generation 
or two. 

The danger that we a7e to look for is none 
the less real, and perhaps near. It is of an 
era of riots, incendiarism, increase of crime, 
explosions of violence and class-hatred. A 
very few men, utterly unorganized, incapable 
of really gaining their point, are perfectly capa- 
ble of making a great deal of bloodshed and 
destruction in futile efforts to obtain it. In- 
dian border warfare, though absolutely hope- 
less of success, makes a monstrous condition 
of things to live under; and to some such 
condition of being exposed to irregular at- 
tacks and outrages we might very possibly 
come. 

Professor Ely belongs ardently to theschool 
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of so-called “Christian Socialists ”— those 
who urge that the only solution of labor and 
class troubles is in the voluntary action of 
the well-to-do classes in improving the con- 
dition of the poor, on the Christian principle 
of human brotherhood. It is an obvious 
misnomer to call this doctrine socialism, the 
very essence of socialism being dependence 
upon government to do what the Christian 
socialists believe should be done by in- 
dividual, voluntary effort—so that the lead- 
er of the “ Christian Socialist” cooper- 
ative movement in England protested in 
alarm against Mr. Chamberlain’s statement 
of the duty of government towards the weak- 
er classes, seeing in such a view destruction 
to the system of self-help his school has been 
building up: still, it is easy to see wherein 
the ‘‘ Christian Socialists” are at one with 
true socialists, viz: in the belief that the strong 
must look out for the weak, whether volun- 
tarily, by individual effort, or through their 
coordinate action in government. A gen- 
eral and genuine effort to improve the con- 
dition of the poor, along lines of * Christian 
Socialism,” Professor Ely therefore thinks 
will avert most of the danger that is now 
gathering. It is certain that the removal of 
all genuine grievances may check even men 
resolved upon revolution, and in a few years 
or generations cause them to forget their re- 
solve; much more when the majority of those 
from whom disorder is to be expected are, as 
we have seen, not bent especially upon any- 
thing but having life made a little more com- 
fortable to them. 

What permanent solution there can be of 
the problem of inequality, we are not pre- 
pared to conjecture ; but that the best wis- 
dom for the present lies, at least, in the gen- 
eral line suggested by Professor Ely, we do 
not doubt. Not, perhaps, in the special 
ways advised by the “ Christian Socialists ”; 
although the stand their school has taken 
against alms-giving methods removes it total- 
ly from the dangerous region of medieval 
Christian charity. Still, it is probable that 
the genuine grievances of the poor in this 
country arise from deeper causes than direct 
effort upon wage systems or laborers’ homes 
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can reach. It is curious to note how uni- 
formly any evil in society tells upon the poor; 
so that wages may be lowered and men 
thrown out of work for reasons that seem to 
have no connection at all with labor. We 
have, for instance, little doubt that the most 
fruitful source of wage fluctuations and like 
miseries in this country is corrupt politics, 
Every student knows that a depreciated mon- 
ey tells heaviest upon wage-takers. Upon 

them fall the penalties of inflated speculation. 

And so we might continue to_ illustrate. 
Other classes must suffer the results of their 
own sins and follies ; the laborer, the results 
of his own sins and follies, and in a far high- 
er degree than does any one else, of those of 
all classes outside his own. Very rational, 

therefore, is the position of most clergymen, 

who, when confronted with the problem of 
poverty and discontent, say that if all men 
were sincere Christians, these troubles would 
disappear ; and that they are therefore wise in 
paying no attention to relieving symptoms, 
but in going to the root of the matter by trying 
to make as many men as possible Christians, 

and to keep them so; and their failure in deal- 
ing with the question, as evinced by the alien- 
ation from them of the laboring classes, is due 
in part to over-theological conception of what 
it is they are to make of men, and in part to 
too exclusive absorption in one method of 
ameliorating society. Rational, too, is the 
position of temperance reformers, who point 
out the relation between the expenditure of 
the poor upon drink and their suffering, 

from time to time, for want of savings in 
time of need, or of enough wages over and 
above the drink expenditure for comfort ; 
and emphasize such significant incidents as 
that of the socialist picnic the other day in 
Chicago, where banners were carried bearing 
such mottoes as “Our childrencry for bread,” 
and the expenditure for liquor during the 

day amounted to hundreds of dollars. Most 
rational of all is the trust—and it is happily 
a general one—in education, as the greats 
means of improvement for the poor, even 

those of a stratum lower than it directly 
touches. In the active—and, above all, the 
intelligent—prosecution of a// measures that 














tend to improve general society, as well as of 
those that specifically affect the poorer class- 
es, must lie, then, the immediate protection of 
society against class discontent. Not by con- 
cessions to “demands of labor”—concessions 
are generally mere cowardice and self-seeking, 
and, in this particular case, as likely to tell 
against as for the interest of those who de 
mand—but bysincere effort to remove all real 
grievances of any class, all injustices in social 
action, will the ‘discontent of labor ” be per- 
suaded to subside. Undoubtedly, the best 
means to this end is often a resolute opposi- 
tion to some demanded concession; the 
courage to offend a class may often be neces- 
sary to benefit a class; the courage to with- 
hold, in order to help. 

Several of these various means of benefi- 
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THE summer has been by no means bar- 
ren of poetry ; indeed, it is a little surprising, 
when one considers the great decline of in- 
terest in poetry, that people should be found 
ready to supply so steadily the stream that 
runs out, year by year, from the publishing 
houses. Were it not for the inexorable evi- 
dence of booksellers’ ledgers, one would be 
tempted to believe that it is only the critical 
class, the class who express their tastes in 
print and in literary clubs, that have grown 
tired of poetry, and that the great silent pub- 
lic still welcomes every new volume. An 
eminent American critic has but now ex- 
pressed a belief that the present apathy in 
poetry—the temporary interval of rest and 
re-gathering of forces, as we all believe it to 
be, between two great poetic eras—already 
nears its end. Weare not disposed to agree 
with him ; we look to see a close and serious 
pressure of social problems restrain the po- 
,etic mooe through a longer or shorter period ; 
nor has the highly unpoetic impetus of ex- 
cessive industrialism yet spent itself. Mean- 
while, there is never a year that does not 
produce some poetry worthy to live. We 
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cent social action form the subjects of mon- 
ographs before us for review in the present 
article. The consideration of these, how- 
ever, must be postponed for the present; we 
only linger to note that their range of subject 
indicates a general impulse of reform all 
along the line of society, which is certainly 
encouraging, regarded as an accompaniment 
of that other general impulse to discontent 
and disorder now so visible. Ifthe tendency 
to the preservation and improvement of 
society only keeps pace with the tendency to 
disintegration for a generation or two, we 
may look forward with much greater courage 
to those final tests of human society that 
must come from causes deeper than present 
human effort, for good or ill, can greatly 
affect. 












have this month—representing nearly a half- 
year’s accumulation—two names of high po- 
etic rank: Miss Ingelow and Mr. Aldrich ; 
besides one of a sort of fictitious high rank, 
by virtue of his great popularity—that is, the 
Earl of Lytton, “Owen Meredith.” The other 
books are two maiden volumes, and a group 
of Grant poems, which last, ambitious beyond 
its fellows, has risen to the dignity of. covers 
—card covers, that is, tied with black ribbon. 
This semi-book, 4x Elegy for Grant, 
would indicate that the poet has been for 
years following with his pen the great sol- 
dier’s career, for it has the following contents : 
Proem; Elegy; “Push Things,” a Cam- 
paign Song; Hymn for President Grant's 
Inauguration; “ Pax Vobiscum,” on the 
Great Treaty; General Grant restored to 
Rank. The publishers have, with ques- 
tionable enough taste, secured some sound- 
ing telegrams from R. H. Stoddard and 
others, lauding the verse. But we prefer 
illustrating it to criticizing it : 
1 An Elegy for Grant, Patriot, Conqueror, Hero. By 


George Lansing Taylor. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 
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** Like an iron tower, whose arms 
Swing the quarry’s granite block; 
Swing, secure from tilts and harms, 
Dahlgrens, at a navy’s dock ; 
** So stood he, with sphinx-like lips, 
Based to swing, with hands and pen, 
On his left, a thousand ships, 
On his right, a million meh.” 


This figure is bolder, however, than the rest 
ofthe poem. The closing stanza, upon Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Grant, is a fairer sam- 
ple: 
‘** Bid our foes match these! Enough! 
On such names can scorn be hurled ? 
Tried they stand, the sturdiest stuff 
Of that Race that rules the world!” 


Of the two “ maiden volumes” we spoke 
of, one is maiden only in the sense of being 
the first appearance of its author’s work be- 
tween covers ; for Mrs. Sherwood has long 
been a favorite poet of memorial days, sol- 
diers’ reunions, and like occasions. The re- 
vival of war memories in the shape of litera- 
ture has suggested a collection of these vari- 
ous lyrics. They are admirably adapted to 
their purpose, having a good deal of spirit 
and of tenderness, and more or less beauty. 
They often approach the ballad in matter and 
manner, but no one of them is really a ballad. 
There is, of necessity, much repetition among 
them, and they will be dearer to the old sol- 
dier, who cares greatly for the memories they 
stir, than to any one who reads merely for 
literary pleasure ; yet, by him, too, they may 
be enjoyed, in a degree. We think that, re- 
garded merely as poetry, there is nothing 
among them quite as good as “ The Black 
Regiment at Port Hudson” : 

‘* There on the heights were the guns— 
The blood-hounds of battle— 
The dark, growling packs crouching low, 
To start at a word from the master, 
And roar and rend in ,the trail 
Of reeling disaster. 
Under the guns is the bayou, 
A marge of luxuriant grasses— 
And here are the tawny long lines, 
Where the orderly passes ; 
And their eyes are aflame 
As they charge and take aim, 
Down where the bayou runs red 
With the blood of the dead. 
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‘** Forward, double-guick, march!’ 
The scoff and the jeer 
Are swift to pursue, 
But the scoff and the jeer 
No hero may rue. 
So, steady and still, 
They stride down the hill, 
Till the blood-hounds awake 
On the brow of the brake— 
There to show their wide maws, 
There to rend with fierce jaws, 
While their clamor and blare 
Cleave the pestilent air. 


“Through the shot and the shell, 

Through the gloom and the glare, 

For the conquest lies here, 
And the glory lies there. 

Alas for Planciancoix ! 
Alas for Cailloux ! 

For the heroes who fall 
In the ranks of the Blue! 

For the gallant Black Regiment 
Under the guns 

In the charge at Port Hudson ! 


‘What did they wrest from the breach 
Under the guns at Port Hudson ? 
From the rage of retreat, 
In the pangs of defeat ? 


The right to be men ; to stand forth 
Clean-limbed in the fierce light of freedom, 
And say: ‘ We are men! We are men!” 


Out of the awful abyss, 

Up from the guns at Port Hudson, 
Out of the smoke and the flame, 
Shattered and scattered they came— 


One on the rolls of the brave, 
One in the glory to be— 
The gallant Black Regiment !” 


There is an echo here of “‘ The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” but there is no harm in 
that. The following is a more characteristic 
selection : 


‘*Oh, there was brave maneuver in sight of foe and 

friend, 

And toss of plume and feather, and marching with- 
out end; 

And there were banners waving, and there were 
songs and cheers; 

And for the patriot, praises, and for the coward, 
jeers. 

And here, the splendid infantry, accoutered bright 
and blue, 

And there, the gleaming trappings of cavalry in 


view; 
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And flash of scarlet gunners and riders in the line, 

With gorgeous spreading epaulettes and sashes red 
as wine; 

And lo, the long processions of maidens drawing 
nigh, 

With kisses and with flowers, to say a last good- 

bye; 

And lo, the wives a-lifting their babies to the sun— 

And so our great Grand Army beheld its work 

begun.” 

There are a few poems besides the war 
lyrics, but they are scarcely as good; they are 
rather commonplace, and upon such subjects 
as “A Friend’s Souvenir,” “The Old Gnarled 
Apple Tree,” “ Watching for Me at the Win- 
dow” ;—yet a very good note is occasionally 
struck. 

More venturesome is Zi/ith,s a narrative 
poem in five books, whose author has already 
printed a good deal of fugitive verse in 
Western papers. Mrs. Collier has several 
times been a contributor to THE OVERLAND. 
There is a quality of much promise in her 
verse—a certain affluence and sense of beau- 
ty, which is a relief from the cold neutrality 
of most current poetry. If this excellent 
quality could be united in her with a mas- 
tery of the poetic art, as art, equal to, say, 
that of Miss Thomas, her rank as a writer 
should be very high ; but such a mastery is 
scarcely to be acquired after a poetic career 
has begun. Even with more thorough con- 
trol of the poetic art, the poems could not 
be really memorable without more power 
and originality—for though often original 
enough in fancy, they have no great original- 
ity in thought or feeling ; and while intelli- 
gent enough, and full of earnest emotion, 
they have not, intellectually or emotionally, 
anything that could properly be called power. 
It would be foolish to call attention to what 
they have not, were it not for what they have 
—a sufficient portion of beauty to make them 
worthy of serious criticism. 7/ith is, as the 
name indicates, a version of the legend of 
Adam’s first wife. Mrs. Collier makes very 
free with the legend, andit must be confessed, 


2 Camp-fire, Memorial Day, and other Poems, 
Kate Brownlee Sherwood. Chicago; Jansen, McClurg 
& Co. 188s. 

8 Lilith, By Ada Langworthy Collier. 
Lothrop & Co. 1885. 
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free with the unities of her own story ; for it 
is full of internal inconsistencies in narrative, 
and anachronisms even beyond what is per- 
missible in a legend of this nature. The 
-liberty taken with the subject-matter is not 
merely legitimate, but the chief beauty of the 
poem. The legend (doubtless made to recon- 
cile the two accounts in Genesis of the crea- 
tion of woman, the first of which represents 
her made with man, and by implication, co- 
equal; and the other as created second and 
subordinate), is, it will be remembered, to the 
effect that the Lord first created Adam and 
Lilith, equal in authority; that the clashing 
this led to was so great, that Lilith was cast 
out from Eden, and the marital experiment 
tried again, on a different principle, by the 
creation of Eve. Lilith thereafter wedded 
Eblis, the prince of devils, and became the 
mother of demons and specters; and in ven- 
geance upon her rival, Eve, the mother of 
mankind, became the special enemy of babes, 
whom she strangles with a thread of her gold- 
en hair. The obvious injustice to Lilith— 
who seems to have asked no more than her 
fair half, while Adam was the encroacher, on 
the assumption that they were created equal 
—has inspired Mrs. Collier’s version of the 
legend, according to which Lilith leaves Eden 
voluntarily, rather than submit to domin- 
ance, but loses thereby the blessing of moth- 
erhood. This alone, not either Adam or 
Eden, she envies Eve, and at last steals the 
coveted first human baby, which dies, bereft 
of its mother, and so gives Lilith the repu- 
tation in legend of being a child-murderess. 
It isa pretty and patheticidea, and developed, 
though imperfectly, still not without beauty 
and pathos. We illustrate its manner by an 
extract or two: 


** And dusky trees shut in broad fields beyond, 

And hung long, trembling garlands, age-grown- 

gray, 

From topmost boughs adown athwart the day, 

And sweet amid these wilds, bright dewy bells 

Sing summer chimes. And soft in fragrant dells, 
*Mong tender leaves, great spikes of scarlet flaunt, 
Among the pools—the errant wild bees’ haunt. 
And thick with bramble blooms’ pink petals starred, 
And dew-stained buds of blue, the velvet sward. 
Scarce ripple stirred the sea; and inland wend 
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A land of leaf and fruitage in the glow 

Of palest glamours steeped. And far and low 
Great purple isles; and further still a rim 

Of sunset-tinted hills, that softly dim 

Shine ’gainst the day.” 


** A luring strain 
She sang, sweet as the pause of summer rain. 
So soft, so pure, her voice, the child it drew 
Still nearer that green rift; and low therethrough, 
She laughing stroked the down-bent golden head, 
With her soft baby hands. And parting, spread 
The silken hair about her little face, 
And kissed the temptress through the green-leaved 

space. 

Whereat fell Lilith snatched the babe and fled, 
Crying, as swift from Eden’s bounds she sped, 
And like a fallen star shone on her breast 
The child, ‘ At last, at last!’ ” 


A vastly more pretentious poem, but one 
really not as good, is Lord Lytton’s last, 
Glenaveril,s a rhymed romance which is not 
without some interest, and has about it a 
certain neatness in the construction of verse, 
and an occasionally ingenious fancy. Other- 
wise, it seems to us devoid of much virtue. 
Even the narrative 1s hampered by a great 
quantity of very thin “ moralizing,” which 
covers the whole ground of life and society, 
attempting political satire among other things. 
It would appear to be written for the same 
class of readers who have found “ Lucile ” 
so delightful, but we do not think it will 
please them. ‘ Lucile,” with all its weak- 
nesses, had qualities that made people really 
care for it; but this book is pasteboard in 
feeling, in thought, in rhetoric. The follow- 
ing stanza shows its best, in the neatness of 
verse and the ingenuity of fancy we have 
spoken of : 

‘* Born on the day when Lord Glenaveril died, 

Was,Lord Glenaveril; and the sire’s last sigh, 
Breathing a premature farewell, replied 

To the son’s first petitionary cry. 

On that dim tract which doth two worlds divide 

And yet unite, they passed each other by 
As strangers, though each bore the self-same name, 
rhe one departing as the other came.” 
® Glenaveril; or the Metamorphoses. By the Earl of 
ytton (Owen Meredith). New York: D, Appleton & 
For sale in San Francisco by James T. 
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Far bays and sedgy ponds; and rolling rivers bend. 


And this is about the manner of the 
pages upon pages of wise reflections strewed 
through the book: 
** And here awhile will I, too, pause, to plead 
My right of calling every spade a spade. 
I wish each knight would saddle his »wn steed 
Whene’er the Press proclaims its next crusade. 
Men’s virtues should not on men’s vices feed. 
But counterfeited feeling ’s now a trade 
That all compete in. Who can say (not I!) 
This Age’s signature ’s no forgery?” 

With what sense of relief one*steps across 
the broad interval and takes up Mr. Aldrich. 
His publishers have just issued a cheap edi- 
tion * of his poems, containing all that have 
hitherto been printed in separate volumes, 
and, in addition, his more recent magazine 
verse. The perfect expression of these poems, 
the subtle perception of moods and senti- 
ments, the hovering between trifling and pa- 
thos, is admirable beyond words; and if a 
dozen or so of the lyrics comprise all of Mr. 
Aldrich’s poetry that possesses in the highest 
degree these qualities, the others all have 
them to a very considerable extent. It must 
be an unceasing delight to readers of poetry 
that he has written. And yet, when all is 
said, one is aware of a certain somewhat 
conspicuous effect of lack and unsatisfactori- 
ness in Mr. Aldrich’s verse. It is very 
dainty and very perfect ; but, after all, it is 
only the daintiest and most perfect of dilettant 
poetry. The best of the lyrics—‘* Palabras 
Carifiosas,” “ The One White Rose,” ‘“* Name- 
less Pain,” and a dozen more—must first be 
counted out, before one can make any such 
criticism with entire faith in it himself; but 
when these are omitted, there becomes evi- 
dent an unsatisfying emptiness about Mr. 
Aldrich’s poetry ; a preponderance of form 
over matter; an excess of the virtue of reti- 
cence ; a too unfailing artistic consciousness, 
never by any chance lost in artistic im- 
pulse. So valuable is the high artistic con- 
science that belongs to this artistic conscious- 
ness, and so great the defect in this respect 
in almost all poetry writing outside of the 
literary centers—so entirely is this the side 


4 The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1885. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Chilion Beach. 











on which writers should be advised to err, if 
error must be—that we hesitate to make the 
criticism. And, indeed, it is not excess of 
manner, but deficiency of matter, that is the 
real fault. For instance: 
The Parc. 
In their dark house of cloud 
The three weird sisters toil till time be sped: 
One unwinds life; one ever weaves the shroud; 
One waits to cut the thread. 

There seems to be no sufficient reason 
why these lines should have been written, 
and they are by no means solitary instances. 
Mr. E. C. Stedman has lately called atten- 
tion to the lack of spontaneity and the atten- 
uation of thought to which current poetry 
tends, as well as its excellent taste and finish. 
Mr. Aldrich is to be regarded as the best of 
this recent school, possessing all its virtues, 
but none the less illustrating plainly enough 
its limitations. 

Nothing could better illustrate what Mr. 
Aldrich is not, than turning to Miss Ingelow’s 
new volume®—a rare pleasure of late years; 
and, indeed, at no time has she given forth 
poems in great abundance and rapid succes- 
sion. Yet they show no sign of having been 
withheld for long polishing and finishing ; 
nothing could be more spontaneous, more 
frank, more unconscious*of art. Art there 
must be, of course; never without it came 
so much beauty; but Miss Ingelow has the 
final gift—the inspiration—call it what you 
will—that breathes into poetry the breath of 
free, unstudied life. It is one of the mys- 
teries of literature that this unique and beau- 
tiful poetry remains so little read ; that since 
a few of her early lyrics—chiefly “ Divided,” 
“Songs of Seven,” and “ The High Tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire” —Miss Ingelow 
seems to be forgotten. She is like no one 
else; she is full of beauty and tenderness and 
thought ; she is even great; and she has all 
those qualities of freshness and spontaneity 
that are so rare just now, and that readers 
weary for: and yet she is not read nor talked 
about. ‘The few lyrics by which she is known 
are not better than many other poems of hers. 

5 Poems of the Old Days and the New. 


gelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1885. 
San Francisco by Strickland & Pierson. 
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Who reads, quotes, or talks about “ Brothers 
and a Sermon,” or “ A Story of Doom ”? and 
yet where in all our literature is the same 
sort of thing done so well ? Who knows Miss 
Ingelow’s sonnets ? and yet they are beauti- 
ful ones, with a sort of quaint and grave 
sweetness entirely their own. She does all 
the things that other people cannot do now- 
adays—ballads that are not forced ; country- 
side idyls of the “‘ Walking to the Mail” sort 
that are not crude nor artificially simple ; med- 
itative poetry that is not dull. She has sin- 
gular originality, a voice all her own, and 
an ever fresh and sweet voice it is. The pe- 
culiar charm of it baffles analysis. Much of 
it is due to the great sincerity of her verse, 
which has preserved it from any of the com- 
mon vices, such as imitating herself, or for- 
getting matter for manner ; yet one does not 
find breaches of taste nor lack of reticence in 
her. The nearest approach that she makes 
to any such fault is in over-use of refrains and 
obscure phrases—apparently not in any Ros- 
setti-like affectation, but because she tried to 
make the poetry take too far the function of 
music, that of rendering indefinite feeling; so ° 
that her poetry laid itself justly open to the 
clever parody 


‘*(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese,)” 


and the others scarcely less clever, in “Fly- 
Leaves.” 

In the present volume, it would not be 
possible to say that there is anything equal to 
the best of her earlier work ; yet it is Jean In- 
gelow still, without any sign of weakening or 
failing ; it is Jean Ingelow, as “ Aftermath ” 
was Longfellow, or as the later work of Whit- 
tier and Holmes shows no “Snow-bound ” 
or “One-Hoss Shay,” and yet nothing that 
seems a failing of the powers. ‘Phere is 
much meditative verse ; much idyllic, with 
the special appreciativeness of child-life that 
Miss Ingelow has always had; something 
of dramatic monologue. It is all worth 
having and reading. Here is a bit out of 
the child world : 


** Ay, Oliver! I was but seven and he was eleven ; 
He looked at me pouting and rosy. 
I stood. 


I blushed where 
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They had told us to play in the orchard (and I only 
seven! 

A small guest at the farm); but he said, ‘Oh, a girl 
was no good.’ 

So he whistled and went, he went over the stile to 
the wood, 

It was sad, it was sorrowful! Only a girl-—only seven! 

At home, in the dark London smoke, I had not 
found it out. 

The pear trees looked on in their white, and blue 
birds flashed about. 

And they, too, were angry as Oliver. Were they 
eleven? 

Ithoughtso. Yes, every one else was eleven—eleven! 


**So Oliver went, but the cowslips were tall at my 
feet, 

And all the white orchard with fast-falling blossom 
was littered; 

And under and over the branches those little birds 
twittered, 

While hanging head downwards they scolded because 
I was seven. 

A pity. A very great pity. One should be eleven. 

But soon I was happy, the smell of the world was so 
sweet. 

And I saw a round hole in an apple tree rosy and 
old, 

Then I knew! for I peeped, and I felt it was right 
they should scold! 

Eggs small and eggs many. For gladness I broke 
into laughter; 

And then some one else—oh, how softly!—came after, 
came after 

With laughter—with laughter came after.” 


This was Echo; and when, years after, 
Katie, in the same orchard, is on the eve of 
going over to the little low church, in white, 
and with Oliver, 


‘* For gladness I break into laughter 
Andtears. Then it all comes again, as from far-away 
years; 
\gain some one else—oh, how softly!—with laughter 
comes after, 
Comes after—with laughter comes after.” 
Here again: 
“In the beginning—for methinks it was— 
In the beginning, but and if you ask 
How long ago, time was not then, nor date 
For marking. It was always long ago, 
E’en from the first recalling of it, long 
And long ago. 


** And I could walk, and went, 
Led by the hand through a long mead at morn, 
Bathed in a ravishing excess of light. 
It throbbed, and as it were fresh fallen from 
heaven, 
Sank deep in the meadow grass. The sun 
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Gave every blade a bright and a dark side, 
Glittered on buttercups that topped them, slipped 
To soft, red putis, by some called holy-hay. 
The wild oaks in their early green stood still, 
And took delight in it. Brown specks that made 
Very sweet noises quivered in the blue ; 

Then they came down, and ran along the brink 
Of a long pool, and they were birds. 


5 ‘* The pool, 
Pranked at the edges with pale peppermint, 

A rare amassment of veined cuckoo-flowers, 
And flags blue-green, was lying below. This all 
Was sight ; it condescended not to words, 

Till memory kissed the charmed dream, 


** The mead, 

Hollowing and heaving, in the hollows fair 
With dropping roses, fell away to it. 
A strange, sweet place ; upon its further side, 
Some people gently walking took their way 
Up to a wood beyond ; and also bells 
Sang, floated in the air, hummed—what you will. 
**It was sweet, 
Full of dear leisure and perennial peace, 
As very old days when life went easily, 
Before mankind had lost the wise, the good 
Habit of being happy. 

‘* For the pool, 
A beauteous place it was, as might be seen, 
That led one down to other meads, and had 
Clouds, and another sky. I thought to go 
Deep down in it, and walk that steep, clear 


slope.” 


This thought of child-life comes constantly 
in the volume. But here is a different mood : 
*** To show the skies, and tether to the sod ! 
A daunting gift !’ we mourn in our long strife, 
And God is more than all our thought of God ; 
E’en life itself more than our thought of life, 
And that is all we know—-and it is noon, 
Our little day will soon be done—how soon. 
**O, let us to ourselves be dutiful: 
We are not satisfied, we have wanted all, 
Not alone beauty, but that Beautiful; 
A lifted veil, an answering mystical. 
Ever men plead and plain, admire, implore, 
‘Why gavest thou so much, and yet—not more ?’” 


We do not feel disposed to pass over the 
volume without saying that it is, we believe, 
absolutely the worst punctuated that we have 
ever seen from a respectable house. It looks 
as if there had been no proof-reading on it. 
Commas and periods are disposed quite ac- 
cidentally, and as the constructions are not 
seldom quite involved, the resulting confu- 
sion to the mind is considerable. 
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THERE is no reason why California should feel hu- 
miliated by the Wyoming outrage, committed, so far 
as we can learn, by the worst class of European im- 
migrants upon Asiatic immigrants. No one‘has a 
right to hold California’s demand for exclusion of 
Chinese laborers responsible— as some of the Eastern 
journals are disposed to do—for any one’s abuse of 
them. Our State has no reason, we repeat, to feel 
humiliated by the massacre; and we repeat it in or- 
der to add: It Aas cause for deep humiliation that 
this monstrous occurrence has received only lukewarm 
condemnation among us. Is it impossible for men as 
open to reason as the typical American is supposed to 
be, to realize what would be his tone of comment if 
a gang of Indians had done to the whites what these 
Wyoming miners have done to the Chinese? And 
yet, what has the European immigrant upon our shores 
suffered from Asiatic competition, compared with 
what these ‘‘ red demons,” *‘ fiends in human form,” 
have suffered from white competition ? The world is 
old enough to have learned at least common decency 
in justice of judgment, to have outgrown an absolute- 
ly frank and simple belief that the raising of a hand 
against ws is of course a monstrous and unpardonable 
crime, but the infliction of any torture by us on an- 
other, the most proper and natural thing in the world. 
The Koman historian tells with complacency of the 
admirable stratagems practiced by the Romans upon 
the Carthaginians; but when the Carthaginians did the 
same sort of thing, he calls attention to the treacher- 
ous and wicked Puniccharacter. It is to be wished that 
we had outgrown this sort of obtuseness in two thous- 
and years. The journal or the person that indulges in 
it, or is so far timid before those who do as to 
pretend to, should remember that generations go by, 
and policies are settled, and evils removed, but a 
stain of this kind never fades from the scutcheon of a 
people. It grows darker and darker in history year 
after year. 
wipe out the Salem witch episode from her annals ! 


How gladly would Massachusetts now 


or Connecticut the Prudence Crandall affair! or the 
England that wishes to revere the memory of Wil- 
The 
cruel and monstrous act of a set of ruffians in a re- 


liam of Orange, the record of one massacre ! 


mote community need be no stain on our national 
good fame, nor even on that of the section which is in 
distinct opposition to Chinese immigration, provided 
that we disavow and condemn it, in good faith, and 
that as a nation we use, and as a section encourage, 
every effort to punish it rigidly. Demonstrations of 
brutality on the part of the baser elements of society 
are so closely related te an attitude of apolegy and tol- 
erance and covert sympathy on the part of the bet- 
ter classes, that it would be almost fair to say they 
are the direct product of it. 


Two significant facts are thus far disclosed by the 
investigation in progress: first, that there was no 
question of wages involved—the Chinese were not 
underbidding white laborers, but displacing them 
because they did better work; and, second, that not 
one single person concerned in the massacre was a 
native-born American, some of them not being even 
citizens. Both these things point to the same con- 
clusion: that we have, in the Wyoming murders, no 
passionate outbreak of illegal and barbarian resist- 
ance to danger, but simply the savagery of that class 
of human beings who, in the midst of every civilized 
society, especially that of old countries, have man- 
aged to remain savages still, possibly depraved and 
brutalized the more by their artificial life in the midst 
of civilization. Such men come from Europe to our 
new land abundantly, and become citizens in good 
and regular standing; they never doubt that, with all 
their coarse ignorance and brutality, they are by di- 
vine right superior to the most learned and virtuous 
Chinaman or Japanese that ever spent his days and 
nights in study, or sacrificed his whole fortune to a 
scruple of honor, or an impulse of patriotism. They 
would feel that they exercised the right of a superior in 
assailing with coarse insult the scholarly and honor- 
able gentlemen who, from time to time, as ministers, 
students, once as professor in an American university, 
have come to us from China and Japan. Tosuch men 
it is reason enough for deliberately going in force to 
shoot or burn to death unarmed men, that they are of 
another race, and an unpopular and therefore ill- 
defended one, at that. The cowardice of these mas- 
sacring exploits, when performed by Europeans, is 
one of their distinguishing features, and one that 
places them below the level of Indian massacres; for 
in however cowardly a way the immediate act of In- 
dian massacre may be done, the attackers have nev- 
er been loth to follow it up in a manner that showed 
there was no lack of courage in them, All this goes 
toconfirm what THE OVERLAND has consistently said: 
that wise though the general policy of exclusion would 
seem to be, it is a mistake to draw the lines by race 
instead of class. This was recognized, in a somewhat 
bungling way, by the distinction of classes made in 
the Exclusion Act. It must be evident to any can- 
did person, that a farther recognition of it, which 
should admit that the base and brutal element of Eu- 


ropean society may bea danger, as well as the whole 
poorer class of Asiatic society, would put us in a 
It is just and reasonable for 


more logical position. 
patriotic American citizens, native-born or foreign- 
born, to protect American society against any immi- 
gration that may be decided injurious; it is not just 
nor reasonable to fight the battle of offensive and un- 
desirable foreigners from one direction against the 
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competition of the same class from another direction; 
to go through an infinite amount of labor to get the 
Chinaman out,. and carefully hold his place open for 
the worst of our own race or group of races, and wel- 
come them to it withopen arms, This is deliberate- 
ly courting the condition of the man who, when the 
devil was cast out, kept his house empty, swept, and 
garnished, and open to the entrance of seven other 
devils, worse than the first. 


Ir is a very serious difficulty in the way of rational 
consideration of this point, that every one is so prone 
to judge men by races, instead of—as is a much truer 
way—by classes. Gentlemen have discovered that a 
gentleman is a gentleman, the world over ; scholars, 
that the fellowship of science or of letters produces a 
far closer community of traits than identity of race— 
so that sages of ancient Egypt, China, Persia, India, 
Greece, speak to the heart and mind of the wise to- 
day, with a directness that the next-door neighbor 
in Athens or in Concord could never imitate ; and 
Emerson and Confucius could go fishing together, or 
go into partnership in business, with infinitely more 
satisfaction than the one could with Herr Most, or 
Sullivan, or the other with Ah Sin. A failure to re- 
alize that the true lines of human fellowship lie only 
in part along the lines of race, crossing them in part 
by lines of character, makes our foreign born citizens 
over-sensitive in behalf of their own nationality; so 
that Irish or German gentlemen are too disposed to 
wince when Irish or German knaves and brutes are 
inveighed against. Every people has developed a 
depraved class—the American possibly not to a great 
extent, save by importation, but America is still very 
young—and neither English, French, German, nor 
Irish should shut their eyes to that fact, nor let a clan- 
feeling range them on the side of Englishman, 
Frenchman, German, or Irishman indiscriminately. 
by the very fact of becoming American citizens, they 
have abjured that sort of allegiance. 


New Goethe Papers. 


lie lovers of Goethe literature everywhere, and 
all educated people in Germany, are no ta little ex- 
cited over the new revelations which are to result 
from the opening to public investigation of the art- 
treasures, collections, and manuscripts of Goethe, 
and not a few admirers of the immortal poet in this 
ountry will be looking with longing expectancy 
icross the waters to behold the new light illumining 
the great master. Ever since the death of Goethe 
the eyes of the literary world of Germany had 
been directed toward these repositories which were 
in the possession of the last scion of the Goethe 
family, a grandson of the poet, who guarded the 
treasure with argus eyes, never admitting any person 
to the sanctum sanctorum where they were kept un- 
er lock and key. The last bearer of this proud 
name, Walter von Goethe, died in the month of 


Fie. 








April of this year, bequeathing to the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar all these collec- 
tions and manuscripts of Goethe. The Grand Duke 
is making preparations to open the Goethe house, 
with all its valuable contents, to the interested pub- 
lic, while the Grand Duchess has called three of the 
ablest literary men, Loeper, Scherer, and Erich 
Schmidt, to Weimar, to assist her in the literary la- 
bors connected with the arranging and publishing of 
these papers. She herself does not intend to be an 
idle looker-on in all this work, but, on the contrary, 
wishes to be considered as one of the most active 
members of the Goethe Society, whose enviable task 
it will be to explore the precious mine. Erich Schmidt 
at once resigned his professorship at the University 
of Vienna, that he might devote himself entirely to 
this new and important undertaking. 

Nobody can at present fully estimate the import of 
the new disclosures, but we may safely predict a re- 
construction of a thousand ideas connected with the 
life and the works of the poet. More important than 
all the materials that bear upon the purely literary 
subjects, will be those which may help us to a better 
understanding of Goethe's private life and character. 
The writer of these lines has always begn of the 
opinion that a somewhat morbid tendency existed in 
the world, particularly in this country, to charge 
Goethe with all sorts of wrongs upon very insufficient 
and indirect evidence, and without a deeper under- 
standing of the man. It has been the writer’s cher- 
ished hope, then, that some day the man Goethe 
might be raised more nearly to a level with his works, 
In these respects the new discoveries must operate 
beneficially. Goethe, as a private individual, ap- 
peared to those who were inclined to construe mere 
suspicions into actual accusations in the worst possi- 
ble light ; it is hoped that some of these suspicions 
will have to be abandoned in the near future, when 
the truth shall have become known. 

Already these hopes have to some extent been re- 
alized. It has generally been supposed, and fre- 
quently asserted, that Goethe’s wife was a somewhat 
coarse nature, and that the relations of the husband 
to his wife were lacking in the more refined elements 
of conjugal life. These opinions were furthermore 
strengthened by the fact that the extant pictures of 
Goethe’s wife did not present features expressing a 
spiritual and intellectual life. But what is the new 
testimony on these points ? 

‘The most charming of all the letters found are 
those of Goethe to his wife; they present the marital 
relations in an entirely new light. For twenty-five 
years they never change in warmth and tenderness 
of expression, and for the first time we obtain an ad- 
equate understanding of Christiane, and of Goethe’s 
domestic relations. Goethe lets his wife share in all 
his important interests ; he tells her of his poetic la- 
bors, of his other doings, of his moods, and, on the 
other hand, shows a lively concern in all her petty 
household cares. He is at all times the loving, kind, 
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attentive husband. In the midst of the excitements 
. and diversions of his sojourn in France, he thinks 
‘lovingly of his quiet home at Weimar, and longs for 
the companionship of his dearly beloved wife to com- 
plete his happiness.” (Otto Brahm, Rurdschau, 
Aug., 1885.) 

This presents an altogether delightful picture of do- 
mestic felicity, and one much more attractive than that 
imagined by the more conservative Goethe students 
even, who were inclined to doubt the various accusa- 
tions made against him ; this picture at once raises the 
man in our esteem. In the article above referred to, 
a likeness of Christiane, discovered in the Goethe 
house, is described as xaiv-anmuthig, surely a predi- 
cate one better than which no woman need desire, and 
which would satisfy the eye of most refined men. It 
speaks of innocence, purity, and soul, and excludes 
the alleged grosser traits. Here we rejoice in prom- 
ises of better things, and, consequently, of a better 
Goethe. 

Of course, all the master-pieces, and Faust in par- 
ticular, because Goethe’s person is so intimately inter- 
woven with the poem, will be better understood from 
now on, although they may not suffer any material 
change, nor cen the appreciation in which they are 
held become greater than it is already. It is for- 
tunate, too, that this heirloom has fallen into the 
hands of these high patrons; neither effort nor money 
will be spared to put it to the best possible use, with- 
out regard to material returns. Under the auspices 
of the Grand Duke and his spouse, a Goethe Society 
has been called into life, whcse aim will be to pro- 
mote in every way the study of the greatest German 
poet. The executive committee of this society con- 
sists of eleven prominent Goethe scholars of Germany. 
An invitation to join the society has been generously 
issued over their signatures to all those who ‘‘re- 
vere” the poet, without national, party, or other 
distinction. 

We may have the privilege of reverting to this sub- 
ject in the pages of the OVERLAND to report progress; 
but now let_us hope, in the Master’s own words, for 
** more light.” Albin Putzker. 


, 


In the Moonlight. 


The moon from Heaven was stretching 
A wand of magic afar ; 


A smile le ¢ ped forth from the hidden 
Blue depths of two quiet eyes, 

A face with sweet mirth suffusing ; 
My lady was earnestly wise: 

In course of our love-dream above stairs 
She had watched another below, 

And thought she beheld in the moonlight 
A romance of the broom and hoe, 


Without a word we descended 
For a frolic upon the lawn, 
Hoping only that stealthy footsteps 
Would not of our coming forewarn, 
In the spell of the vision unfolding 
For a moment we stood at gaze; 
The river wound far where the distance 
Was gauzed with a silver haze ; 
And all the air was a glamour 
Upon the mute landscape hung ; 
And earth was a pictured legend, 
And life a poem unsung. 


We stole out within the shadow, 
Then paused, as if turned to store, 
We eaves-droppers scared but shameless 
At sound of a voice well known. 


‘ You have known my past and its sorrow, 


Have stood by the grave of my youth, 
1 loved you at first for the reason 
That we both loved her who és gone, 
And suffered together in silence 
When joy and hope vanished from earth, 
Your help and your solace full-hearted 
Through changing years grow more dear, 
And life's little remnant 1 offer 
With devotion and perfect trust.’ 


O, my grave and taciturn father ! 
O, gentle, beloved aunt ! 
Ye had plotted in closest secret 
The primmest romance extant. 


But while we dovelets of twenty 
Indoors were content to coo, 

Ye must needs, ensconced in the arbor, 
Make love ‘mid moonlight and dew. 


And love from the land immortal 
Enwrapped human hearts below, 

As purely as moonlight that folded 
The earth in a dream of snow. 


Its shadow fell in the river, 
A wavering, silver bar ; 

And from it a weird enchantment 
Dropped like impalpable rain 

On a world that by eerie beauty 
Was chastened from care and stain. 


My darling sat by the window, 
Enshrined in the tender light, 

It was just a month since our bridal, 
And just such another night, 

We saw on the lawn beneath us, 
In the arbor this side the pines, 

Two forms whose outlines were muffled 


By the trellised curtain of vines. 


Wilbur Larremore. 


IN our garden a maguey has stood for several 


years, and though it has grown larger and larger, it 
has shown no sign of flowering, but has spread out 
its clump of bayonets so threateningly that the cook 
has kept the unruly youngsters of the family in sub- 


jection, by saying that she would toss them, if they 
were bad, to be impaled on those bristling points. 
Dusty, stiff, and uncompromising, it has seemed a 
perfect type of the most unyielding Philistinism, and 
it required a deal of faith to believe that somewhere 
in the heart of that plant was the potency of beauty 


and grace. 
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Last summer, however, a sender little stalk 
pushed itself timidly forth, several inches from the 
foot of the plant, so that it seemed to have but little 
connection with the prickly blades that thrust it aside. 
It never grew very tall, but it developed a cluster of 
flowers that were worth looking at, if they were 
noticed in the shadow of the lusty growth of spikes. 
And yet the gardener told us, and the event is veri- 
fying his words, that that little stalk was a sign that 
this summer there would spring from the very center 
of the maguey a stem that would rise far above the 
rest of the plant, bearing a mass of flowers that would 
command the admiration of every passer. 

Here is encouragement for those that uphold the 

ause of beauty in this western land. Philistinism 
is rampant here, no doubt; its hard and common 
natures, sharpened and narrowed by the search for 
wealth, are everywhere, and there seems but little 


room for the beautiful to develop itself. And yet, 


Ete. 


shouldered to one side though they be, overshadowed 
by ugliness and commonplace, weak and small and 
inconspicuous, there are attempts and strivings for 
something better, showing that somewhere at the 
heart of our civilization there are possibilities that in 
the future shall grow into a crown of flowers to as- 
tonish mankind. 

And when the world shall see the perfect result, 
there will be some among the observers thoughtful 
enough to remember the feeble beginnings, the little 
stalks on one side, and to do them the honor to 
count them as part of the great burst of bloom of 
which they were the harbingers. 

On one point, let us not be too impatient with 
Philistinism, harsh and unlovely as it is: for it must 
be remembered that this slow growth in strength and 
material resources that is made by the bristling leaves 
of the maguey is necessary, before the great flower- 


stalk can rise in its beauty. Cc. S. G. 
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Book Reviews. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Or books describing contemporary English society 
there is no lack. Perhaps Justin McCarthy set the 
fashion in his ** History of our Own Times,” and 
none of his imitators have surpassed him. His was 
an Irishman’s view: since that ‘* John Bull and his 
island,” and *‘ London Society” by ‘‘ A Foreign 
Kesident ” have given the French idea of English 
life; and now we have the picture! from the Russian 
standpoint. It must be said, that the portrait by 
each of these somewhat hostile artists is one of which 
an Englishman need not be ashamed. Neverthe- 
less, it must be remembered in reading the present 
book, that the American edition is doubly expurgated 
scandalous, if not libelous.” 


“< 


of offensive passages, 
‘The chapters around which the greatest interest cen- 
ters are those describing England’s foremost states- 
men, and treating of English foreign policy, especially 
that part of it relating to Afghanistan. It is sur- 
prising to note how plainly Count Vasili states that 
England’s one natural and insidious enemy is Russia, 
how he glories in the steady advance of the power 
of the Czar toward India, and how boldly he pro- 
claims that Russia’s compass and chart is found in 
the famous will of Peter the Great. He says: ‘In 
short, the Russians sigh for the sun of India, and the 
height of their ambition is to see the standard of 
House.” It is 
amusing, too, to find a Russian writing of the Irish: 


the Czar hoisted at Government 
‘Poor slaves, they have not yet got beyond these 
mere preliminaries of progress.” In this view of 
English social life, perhaps the present author is as 

as a foreigner can be, but that is not saying 
much, where the subject is so difficult. ——One of the 
late issues of Harper’s Handy Series is Aish and 
Jen in the Maine /slands,? by W. H. Bishop. — Itis 
from Harper's 
Monthly, and is illustrated with the fine wood-cuts 
that appeared in the magazine. The convenience of 
the form, the clear type, and the pictures, no less 
than the breezy ocean air and unconventional human 


a compilation several articles in 


types described, combine to make a very attractive 


} } 
OOK 


Cod, lobster, and mackerel fishing are de- 
seribed at length, and many less important sorts of 
fishing are touched upon. The device of setting up 

somewhat unpersonal Middleton, whose travels 
are described, is a happy one. It avoids the un- 
pleasant use of the first person, and gives a sufficent 
| to the narrative, on which to hang the va- 


Mount Desert, 


thre: 


rious descriptions and adventures. 


The World of London. By Count Paul Vasili. 
Harper's Handy Series. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1555. 

~ Fish and Men in the Maine Islands. 
New York: Harper & Bros, 1885. 


By W. H. 


with its fashionable life, is but lightly mentioned, 
while Orr’s Island, made famous by Mrs. Stowe, 
which yet keeps its primitive simplicity undisturbed, 
and several such quaint and homely places, are dwelt 
upon to the delight of the reader. The opinions of 
the people of Orr’s Island about Mrs. Stowe are very 
amusing. It is not often that those described have 
the chance to retaliate in print on those that have writ- 
ten about them.+——Mr. Archibald Forbes is the high- 
est development of the genus reporter, though it is 
difficult to think of him in his swift journeyings over 
land and sea, his phenomenal foresight in placing him- 
self at the index point where the balance of destiny 
turns, and his genial friendships with generals and 
ministers of State, as related to the plodding man 
that haunts the police court with his note book. An 
examination of the volume,? wherein are collected a 
number of the articles that have made Mr. Forbes 
famous, reveals the relation more plainly. The news- 
paper man is unmistakable in its style, and this is all 
the more evident in the permanent form of a bound 
volume. This does not prevent the papers from be- 
ing very entertaining, however much it may injure 
them as literature. The brilliance, the exaggeration, 
the boldness of the touch, are very pleasant on a 
cursory reading, and Mr. Forbes would ask for noth- 
ing more. His war scenes have often the rollicking 
dash and dare-deviltry of ** Charles O'Malley.” His 
analyses of social life in America and Australia are, 
two of the most readable of his articles, though in 
both the coloring is so high that the portrait has an 
unnatural look. None the less it may be that, know- 
ing the difficulty of impressing upon ‘his countrymen 
the fact that there can be any civilization among 
English-speaking peoples, outside of the “ right lit- 
tle, tight little island,” that is not a poor copy of its 
original, Mr. Forbes has purposely used _ brilliant 
colors. Englishmen will fight shy of New York, if 
they gather their ideas of it solely from the present 
**How I Became a War- 
correspondent ” is most amusing, showing, as it does, 
that the necessary egotism of many parts of the nar- 
ratives is not at all of the offensive kind. Through- 
out the book, the reader learns to like the author ; 
for, all unconsciously, the bravery, the generosity, 
and the warm-heartedness of the man continually, 
reveal themselves, Talks Afield 4 gives ‘‘ a concise 
and popular account of some of the leading external 
features of common plants,” also one that is very 


account of its costliness. 


Continents. By Archibald 
Forbes. Handy Series. N. Y.: Harper & Bros. 1885. 

4 Talks Afield. By L. H. Bailey, Jr. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Chilion Beach, 
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interesting. The statement of the characteristics 
and classification of plants is especially clear and 
well put, and the whole book is full of curious and 
entertaining bits of historical research in regard to 
the evolution of the science of botany, and of the 
derivation of the common and botanical names of 
piants, and of facts about the plants themselves. A 
beginner in botany would be sure to find his ideas 
clarified by a study of the little book, and even one 
more advanced would find much to interest him, —— 
The controversy between Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
Mr. Harrison on the subject of the reality of religion, 
deserves far more attention than we find ourselves 
able to give it here; indeed, it must necessarily con- 
stitute part of the text for half the writing upon the 
same subject that is to be done for a generation. 
The point at issue may seem rather shadowy, but it is 
highly important: that is, ‘‘The Religious Value 
of the Unknowable,” according to the title of a paper 
by Count d’Alviella, (Professsor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Brussels), in which 
he reviews the controversy. Mr. Harrison, who rep- 
resents the Positivism of Comte, admits Mr. Spen- 
cer’s doctrine of the Unknowable ‘‘ as a philosophical 
theory,” but denies any religious quality in it, and 
prefers himself not to ‘‘use the capital letter,” but 
**say frankly, the unknown.” 
any more to be worshiped in the ‘* Ultimate Reality 


He sees nothing really 


behind all appearances” than in the equator, or the 
attraction of gravitation. There is this much defi- 
nite difference between Mr. Spencer’s position and 
Mr. Harrisons: Mr. Spencer frankly and distinctly 
predicates, beyond the known, a positive mystery, 
where Mr. Harrison predicates a negative one; a 
** Transcendent Existence,” where Mr. Harrison finds 
“merely a region of the unknown or nothingness. It 
is therefore not strictly true that Mr. Harrison ac- 
**as a philosophical theory,” Mr. Spen- 
But 
even granting that he does, he still denies that he 


cepts, even 
cer’s doctrine of the Unknowable in its entirety. 


can see anything religious in such a conception ; 
while Mr. Spencer replies, that it is the very essence 
of religion, from which all religions have drawn the 
breath of life, so that everything else about them is 


variable, accidental, and would be absolutely devoid 
of moral and emotional force without this central 
truth. It seems to us so entirely an individual ques- 
tion whether one can find religious force in the Un- 
knowable, as to be a difficult point for controversy: 
Mr. Harrison may say, “‘ / cannot”; and Mr. Spen- 
cer may say, ‘*/ can,”—and the point would 
seem to be settled that part of the race can, and 
part cannot, and time alone will prove whether 
all will learn to do so, or all unlearn. 
**You cannot /ove the law of gravitation,” expresses 


The epigram 


very nearly all of Mr. Harrison’s argument, and is 
an argument of much weight; yet shade Mr. Spen- 
cer’s doctrine through such phrases as ‘‘ the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,” 
**the power, not ourself, that makes for righteous- 
ness,” ‘*the Great First Cause, least understood,” to 
the most high and liberal expression of the orthodox 
deity, the “‘I Am” of Hebrew Scripture, and the 
omnipresent, unsearchable Life of life of the higher 
religious writings of all ancient peoples; and it would 
appear that something essentially kin to Mr. Spen- 
cer's Unknowable has already proved sufficient for 
religious faith. Moreover, the religious thought of 
the present is visibly drawing away from the intensely 
personal conception of Deity, and shading toward Mr. 
Spencer, by those very steps that we have above in- 
dicated ; it is even possible to go very far toward 
him within the limits of certain orthodox sects ; and 
there is an avowed theory that the craving for intense 
personality in the object of religious worship is a me- 
dievalism, a temporary and now passing phase of 
human nature, not an essential trait. The six papers 
that constitute the controversy, together with Count 
d’Alviella’s, were published in this country by Mr. 
Spencer's devoted disciple, Mr. Youmans, in the vol- 
ume! now under review, and then withdrawn from 
publication at his own expense by Mr. Spencer, with 
perhaps unnecessary chivalry, because—if we under- 
stand the difficulty rightly-—-Mr. Harrison felt himself 
misrepresented by Mr. Youmans’s editing. 

1 The Nature and Reality of Religion, A Contro- 
versy between Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spencer. 
New York: D, Appleton & Co. 1885. 





